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It has been observed in all ages, that tbaaj&nn^ 
tages of nature or of fortune, have contribijtedsJNfJ^ 
little to the promotion of happiness ; and jbat^those, 
whom the splendor of their rapk, or she intent of 
their capacity, have placed upon the summit of 
human life, have not often given any just occasion 
to envy in those, who look up to them from $ 
lower station > whether it be, that apparent supe* 
riority incites gicaraleaignt, and great designs am 
naturally liable tHMfal miscarriages j or, that the 
general lot g£ mRkinfi is misery, and the mfetor* 
tunes oUhose, whose cmmence Oponthcm 
an univdV gpcntum, have hpen more camfr&y 
recorded, jSftcause they Wnm\ijp j|r^jnlly q|n 
SA mO*. YOL. X. 
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served, and have in reality been only more con* 
spicuous than those of others, not more frequent, 
or toon severe. 

That affluence and power, — advantages extrinsic 
and adventitious, and therefore easily separable 
from those by whom they are npssessed^should 
very often flatter the mind with expectations of 
felicity, which they cannot give, raises no astonish* 
nient; but it seems rational to hope, that intellec- 
tual greatness should produce better effects; that 
minds qualified for great attainments should first 
endeavor their own benefit ; and that they, who 
are most able to teach others the way to happi- 
ness, should with most certainty follow it them- 
selves. 


But this expectation, however plausible, has 
hero v*fy frequently disappointed. Ihe heroes 
<tf Horary, as well as civil history, ha\e been, 
vary no less remarkable for what they have 
Itrffereit tWin for what they have achieved ; and 
Volumes have been written, only to enumerate the 
miseries of the leaned, and relate their unhappy 
lives, and untimely deaths. 

To these mournful narratives, I am about to 


add the Life of Richard Sgfe, a man whose 
writings entitle him to aiKH^ rank in the 
dltfef of learning, an* -tftyne Ssfoabnes claim a 
dtgftcof compaisiongfeo? always <g$f§|a the 

w» than hu IHr” 
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In the rear 1697, Anne Countess of Macchrt- 
field, having lived some time upon very Utteafy 
terms with -her husband, thought a public confet* 
lion of adutterv, the most obvious and expedition! 
method of obtaining her liberty; and therefore 
declared, that the child, with which the was then 
great, was begotten by the Earl Rivera* This, 
as may be imagined*' made her husband no less* 
desirous of a_ieptfiration than herself, and he pro- 
secuted his design in the most effectual tnhnner ; 
for he applied not to the ecclesiastical courts for i 
divorce, but to the parliament for an act, by which 
his marriage might be dissolved* the nuptial con- 
tract annulled, and the children of his wife il legi- 
timated. This act, after the usual deliberation* 
he obtained, though without the approbation of 
some, who considered marriage as an affair, onhr 
cognizable by ecclesiastical judges*; and on Mam 
3d was separated from his wife, whose fortune* 
which was very great, was repaid her, andwtfo 
having, as well as her husband, the liberty of malt- 


•Thu year was made remarkable by the dtftolaffai of » 
marriage, solemnised in the (ace of the church. 

* SALMON’S RFVIEW, 

The following p — .. .. t 

of Lords. 


■eesust, that we conceive, that this Is the SfSt|M Of that m- 
Ufi-bai tetjb p wed, where there was not Adifpnte !m 
MMtnJrsidritnai court; which wo «* M muff i 

A s 
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r choice, was in a short time married to 
ett. 


|e the Earl of Macclesfield was prosecut- 
f affair, his wife was, on the 10th of Janu- 
597-8, delivered of a son ; *nd the Earl 
Rivers, by appearing to consider him as his own, 
left none any reason to doubt of the sincerity of 
her declaration; for he was bis godfather, and 
gave him his own name, which was by his direc- 
tion inserted in the register of St. Andrew's pa- 
riah in Holborn; but unfortunately left him to 
thf care of his mother, whom, as she was now set 
fgewfrom her husband, he probably imagined likely 
wtfeat with great tenderness die child, that had con- 
tributed to so pleasing an event. It is not indeed 
easy to discover, what motives could be found to 
over-baltoce that natural affection of a parent, or 
what interest could be promoted by neglect or cru- 
elty. The dread of shame of of poverty, by 
which some* wretches have been incited to aban- 
don, or to murder their children, cannot be sup- 
posed to havp affected a woman, who had pro- 
claimed her crimes and solicited reproach, and on 


whom the clemency of the legislature had unde- 
servedly bestowed a fo' 1 ft# which would have 
been very little dimini sheabyme expenetifc which 
Hie Cttre of h£r child could have brought uj>on 
her. It was therefore not Kkely tbagfce wtftld 
W wkyMfohout temptation ; that she would 
fort upO^S&n, W# wilh * of 
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resentment and abhorrence ; and, instead a 
porting, assisting, and defending him, 
see him struggling with misery; or, 
would take every opportunity of 
misfortunes, and obstructing his resources, * 
with an implacable and restless cruelty, continue 
her persecution from the first hour of his life to 
the last. 

But whatever were her motives, no sooner was 
her son born, than she discovered a resolution of 
disowning him ; and in a very short time removed 
him from her sight, by committing him to the 
care of a poor woman, whom she directed to edu<« 
cate him as her own, and enjoined, never to inform 
him of his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard 
Savage. Born with a legal claim to honor and to 
affluence, he was in two months illegitimiM by 
the parliament, and disowned by bis mother ; doom* 
cd to poverty and obscurity, and launched upon 
the ocean of life, only, that he might be swallow- 
ed by its quicksands, or dashed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infect others wfeb 
the same cruelty.^- A* it was impossible to tgraid 
the inquiries which the curiosity, or -tenderness of 
her reissious made after her child* she was obliged 
t<* gum some account of the measures she hit 
talon; and her, mother* the Lady Mato* whether 
ip approbation of bar design, or to preve n t snoot 
criminal contrivances, engaged to transact willtjtlm 
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MkKbr her care, and to superintend 
PMrpni child. 

LgfetitSble office she wa s assisted by his 
Mjf jfUr Lloyd, who, wink she lived, al- 
lied upon him with that tenderness, which 
the barbarity of his mother n^de peculiarly neces- 
m y j but her death, which happened in his tenth 
year, was another of the misfortunes of his child- 
hood ; for though she kindly endeavored to alle- 
viate his loss by a legacy of three hundred pounds, 
yet, as he had none to prosecute, his pi aim, to shel- 
ter him from oppression, or call in law to the as- 
sistance of justice, her will was eluded by the exe- 
cutors, and no part.of the money was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. 
The Lady Mason still continued her care, and di- 
rected him to be placed at a small grammar-school 
near ft. Alban’s, where be was called by the name 
*f hi» nunc, without <he leant intimation that he 
had a claim to any other*. 

Here be was initiated in literature, and passed 
through several of the classes, with what rapidity, 
or with what applause, cannot now be known. As 
ho always spoke with respect of his master,, it is 
probable tbs Id the mean rank, in which he then ap- 
peased, did not hinder hit genius from being dis- 
tinguished, or his industry hum being rewarded ; 
and if in so low a state he obtained distinction and 
Itt^wads, it is not likely that they were gained hot 
tylpmos’aiid industry. 
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It is very reasonable to conjecture, ftktt hfrigt* 
plication was equal to his abilities, because|#fMl^ 
improvement was more than proportioned tkr?he 
opportunities which he enjoyed ; nor 4*f r lt be 
doubted, that if his earliest productions had been 
preserved, like those of happier students, we might 
in some have found vigorous sallies of that sprightly 
humor, which distinguishes The Anther to be let, 
and in others, strong touches of that imagination 
which painted the solemn scenes of The Wanderer . 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, hit 
father, the Earl of Rivers, was seized with a dis- 
temper, which in a short time put an end to his 
life *. He had frequently inquired after his son, 
and had always been amused with fallacaaua and 
evasive answers ! but, being now in his Own opi- 
nion on his death-bed, he thought it his duty to 
provide for him among His other natural children, 
and therefore demanded a positive account of him, 
with an importunity, not to be diverted or denied. 
His mother, who con Id no longer r e fine an answer, 
determined at least to give such, at should an 
him off for ever from that happiness which com- 
petence affords, and therefore declared that he was 
dead} which is, perhaps, the first iaaneeafifit 
invented by a mother, to deprive her too of a pro- 
vision which wtaSMfca igoed faiarby another, and 
whkh*bc*xmlAnbr expect though ha 

should lose it. 

9 ne died 18th Ave, 17X2. % 
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HKs 4fflfts therefore an act of wickedness which 
H0|d ^ he defeated, because it could not be sus- 
f d fe o d i the Earl did not imagine there could exist, 
HI a human form, a mother that would ruin her »on 
without niching henclf, and therefore bestowed 
Upon some other person six thousand pounds, which 
he had to his will bequeathed to Savage. 

, The ume cruelty, which incited his mother to 
intercept this provision which had been intended 
him, prompted her in a short time to another pro- 
ject, a project worthy of such a disposition. She 
endeavoured to rid herself from the danger of be- 
ing at any time made known to him, by sending 
him secretly to the American Plantations *. 

By whose kindness this scheme was counteracted, 
or by whose interposition she was obliged to lay 
i*ide her Resign, I know not ; it is not improbable 
that, she Jjtdy Mason might persuade, or compel 
her to desist, or perhaps she could not easily find 
accomplices, wicked enough, to concur in so cruel 
an action ; for it may be conceived, that those who 
W by a long gradation of guilt hardened their 
hearts against the sense of common wickedness, 
wuid yet be shocked at the design of a mother to 
expose her sop to slavery and warn, to expose him 
without interest, and without provocation } and 
Swmge might, on this occmion, find protectors #nd 
tfrotatm among those who had long traded d» 

« Smie^ Preface to lus Miscellanies, 
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crimes, and whom compassion had never ttifflJH 
before. v 

Being hindered, by whatever meant, from ba- 
nishioghim into another country, the formedj «Oon 
after, a scheme for burying him in poverty and ob- 
scurity in his own ; and that hb station of life, if 
not the place of his residence, might keep him for 
ever at a distance from her, she ordered him to 
he placed with a shoe-maker in Hblborn, ihat, af- 
ter the usual time of trial, he might become him 
apprentice*. 1 

It is generally Reported, that this project was for 
some time successful, and that Savage was employ- 
ed at the awl longer than fie wsis wilting to cOnfett j 
nor was it, perhaps, any great advantage 'to him, 
that an unexpected discovery determined him to 
quit his occupation. * 1 

About this time his ntiritef Wh^'lAd IfWltys 
treated him as her own son, diesTy" udbvri na- 
tural for trhh to tdfie care of those efiects,Whtch 
by her death were, as he imagined, becarad W» 
own ; he therefore werit to her' ho use, opened her 
boxes, and examined her papers, among which he 
found wbme letters written to hereby dm Lady 
Malon, Which informed him of Ms birth, and tfife 
remans for which it was conceded. ' 

He was no longer satisfied with the erifcHty- 
meut which bad bden allotted hhm but fboagbrbfe 


Ssti*s Prefect to his Miscellanies. 
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i fight lo share the affluence of his mother ; 
tWbvCi without scruple, applied to her as 
ty»r and made use of every art to awaken her 
l^idpr|RM| and attract her regard. But neither his 
letters* oor the interposition of those friends which 
his merit or his distress procured him, made any 
impression upon her mind. *ohe still resolved to 
neglect, chough she. could no longer disown him. 

It was to no purpose that be frequently solicited 
$ier, to admit him to see her ; she avoided him 
with the most vigilant precaution, and ordered 
him to he excluded from her house, by whomso- 
ever he might be introduced, and what reason so- 
ever he might give for entering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with 
the, discovery of his real mother, that it was hia 
frequent practice \o walk in the dark evenings*, 
for pmreigpKMin, before her door, in hopes of see- 
ing her* P *he might come by accident to she win- 
dow* or cross her apartment with a candle in her 
hand., 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were with- 
out effect, for be could neither soften her heart, nor 
open her hand, and was reduced Jto the utmost 
nfow» of want, while be was endeavoring to 
awaken the affection of a mother. . He was there- 
fore obliged to seek some other meant of pipport ; 
and having no profession, be c a me, bynedaaty,*) 
author. 


flee the Ftain Desk* 
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At this time the attention of the literary WtM 
vas engrossed by the BangOrian controversy, Which 
SUed the press with pamphlets, and the coffee* 
bones with disputants. Of this subject, as most 
popular, he made choke for his first attempt, and, 
without my other knowledge 'of the question than 
he had casually collected from conversation, pub- 
lished a poem against the Bishop 4 . 

What was the success or merit of this perform- 
ance, I know not ; it was probably lost among the 
innumerable pamphlets to which that dispute gave 
occasion. Mr. Savage was himself m a iftle time 
ashamed of it, and endeavored to suppress if, by 
destroying all the copies that he could collect. 

fie then attempted a more gainful kind Of Writ- 
ing f, and, in his eighteenth year, offered tb the 
stage a comedy, borrowed from a Spanish plot, 
which was refused by the players, arid 'was there- 
fore, given by him to Mr. Bullock, who having 
more interest, made some slight alterations,’ and 
brought it upon the stage, under the title of$ Wo* 
MAt/s a Riddle, but allowed the unhappy 
author no part of the profit. 

Not discouraged however at' his repute, he 
wrote two yean afterwards Love in a Veil, 
another comedy, borrowed likewise from the Spa* 

* It WtsfBWM Trismus of VmH mfUm * ft. 

+ JaeoriWJLtaasof trie Dramatic Poets. Dr. J. 

*** •*»«*«* ialtao, 
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it 

s^shj bm with little better success than before : 
fyrdpttflfc it was received and acted, yet it ap- 
pettSa ap late in the year, that the author obtained 
coother advantage from it, than the acquaintance 
of Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. Wilks, by whom 
he waa pitied, caressed, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in bis favor, 
with ill the ardor of benevolence which consti* 
tuted his character, promoted his interest with the 
utmost zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded his 
merit, took all the opportunities of recommending 
him, and asserted, that ( the inhumanity of his 
‘ mother, had given him a right, to find every good 
* man his father*.’ 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted tq his acquaintance 
only, but to his confidence, of which he*ometimes 
related aq instance, too extraordinary to be omit- 
ted, as it fcford* a very just idea of his patron's 

character. 

He was once desired* by Sir Richard, with an 
air of the utmost importance, to come very early 
to his house the next morning. Mr. Savage came 
as he had promised, found the chariot at the door, 
apd Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go 
out* What was intended, and whither they were 
to go, Savage could not conjectuse, and w« not 
willing to inquire ; but immediately seated himself 
with Sir Richard* The ro s rhm aa was ordered to 


Fhii Dealer. 
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drive, and they hurried with the utmost expedition 
to Hyde-Park Comer, where they stopped ** a 
petty tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir 
Richard then informed him, that he intended to 
publish a pamphlet, and that he had desired him 
to coline thither that he might write for him. He 
soon sat down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, 
and Savage wrote, till the dinner that had been or* 
dered was put 'upon the table. Savage was sur- 
prised at the meanness of the entertainment, and, 
after some hesitation, ventured to ask for wine, 
which Sir Richard, not without reluctance, order- 
ed to be brought. They then finished their din- 
ner, and proceeded in their pamphlet, which they 
concluded in the afternoon* 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task over, and 
expected that Sir Richard would call for the reck- 
oning and return home ; but his expectations de- 
ceived him, for Sir. Richard told him, that he was 
without money, and that* he pamphlet must he sold 
before the dinner could be paid far ; and Savage 
was therefore obliged to go and offer their new 
production to tale, for two guineas, which, with 
some di$cidty, be obtained. Sir Richard then 
returned home, having refired that day only to 
ovoid by creditors, and composed the pamphlet 
only to discharge his reckoning. 

Mr* Savage related another fact equally uncooa 
men, w hic h, though it has no relation to his life, 
oqgbtjp be p t ymi Sir Richaid Steele bar- 
VQIVI. A 
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Sng one day invited to His house a great number of 
fcersofis of foe fir* quality, they were surprised at 
&£ number of liveries which surrounded the table ; 
and after dinner, when wine and mirth had set 
them free from the observation of a rigid ceremo* 
iiy, one df CWm inquired of ^jr Richard, how such 
^’expensive train of domestics could be consistent 
with histbrwfte. Sir Richard very frankly con- 
fessed, that they were fellows of whom he would 
very willingly be rid. And being then asked why 
hd'i&d hot discharge them, declared that they were 
bailiffs, who bad introduced themselves with an 
execution, and whom, since he could not send them 
away, he had thought ir convenient to embellish 
with liveries, that they might do him credit while 
they staid. 

His Iricnds w&e diverted With the expedient, 
and by pay rag the debt discharged their attendance, 
having obliged Sir Richmd tb promise that they 
should never again find him graced with'a retinue 
of the same kind. 

Under such a tutor, Mr. Savage was not likely 
16 learn prudence or frugality ; and perhaps man y 
of the misfortunes which the want of those virtues 
brought upon him in the fbiiowifig parts of his life, 
might he justly imputed to so tonimprovimr an ex- 
ample. 

Nor did the kindness of Str Richard end m com- 
mon favors. He proposed to have established him 
hi some settled scheme of life,' 
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tracked a kind of alliance with him, by marrying 
him to a natural daughter, on whom he intended 
to bestow a thousand pounds. But though he waa 
always lavish of future bounties, be conducted his 
affairs in such a manner, that he was very seldom 
able to keep his promises, or execute his own in- 
tentions : and, as he was never able to raise the 
sum which he had offered, the marriage was de- 
layed. In the mean time, he was officiously in* 
formed, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed him ; bp 
which he was so much exasperated, that ho with- 
drew the allowance which he had paid him* and 
never afterwards admitted him to his house* 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might, by 
his impendence, expose himself to the malice of a 
tale-bearer ; for his patron had many follies, which, 
as his discernment easily discovered, his imagina- 
tion might fomeiimet incite him to mention too 
ludicrously. A Httle knowledge of the world if 
sufficient to discover that such weakness is very 
common, and that there are few who do not some- 
times, m the wantonness of thoughtless mirth, or 
the belt of transient resentment, speak of their 
friends ad benefactors with levjty and contempt, 
though in their cooler moments they want neither 
aensf Of Attt hindbew, nor scrercoce for. their 
virtue. The fault therefore of Mr. Savag^ wis 
rattier negligence than jngmiiude j hut SirRichard 
Ao«1jfc*i*e be rngnsttedof severity, $br wh%i* 
thcrUffi* can patiently bear contempt from one 
» % 
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t^iom he has relieved and supported, whose es- 
tablishment he has labored, and whose interest hi 
has promoted ? 

jfr mt now agafm abandoned to fortune with- 
Ottt any other friend than Mr. \Jfilks ; a than, 
ytho, jwbatever were his abili^es or skill as an ac- 
IMt, deserves at least to be remembered for his vir- 
tues*, which are not often to be found in the 
alorld, and, perhaps, Jess often m his profession, 
than in others. To be humane, generous, and 
candid, is a very high degree of merit in any case ; 
but those qualities deserve soil greater praise, when 
they are found in that condition, which makes al- 


ing hindered, by an ud pediment in bn promnicmKn>,-frorn en> 
(aflat in ordefei for wSpehius triends designed him, left t}‘« wn 
country, and entne to London in quest or employment, but 
found bis aobritahpna fruitless, and hfa neceasm* every dir 
m*re pressing In tbit ttittress wS wrote a tragedy, and offered 
h to the players, by whom It wni rejected, Thuawere hl> ‘ 


^ . j hit feat 

hotaM defected, and he had no other prospect ibap of the moat 
J “ 1 *' » thought Ms performance, 

i«w«M, end them* 
‘iproved with to 


rtj4ferahlr 

IOTC OntrW 


poverty. But Mr Wilks i 


pot perfect, at teaat worthy of* 
offered hhn a benefit This favor I 


aaehdittfeaec, that the bouae offered bunt ttmridcsMbe sum, 
with which he went to Leyden, spplaedbnDseff to the anufe of 

SSStflK! S3? &&R121 

to recommend proper perron*, to mtn ‘ 
prmtteoaod study qrphyafe, Dr.flmHb 

be selected. HabSda eonaidemble pe 

Ids arrival, and waaoue of the chitf physicians * the Mam 
court lk J. 

4 Letter from Dt Smith, m Bualfe, to Mr. WHkt fa Miami 
in CbetwoodH Bfetoiy of theTtafeE, 
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most every ether tnSn, for whatever reason, con* 
fanptuous, insolent, petulant, selfish, and brutal. - 

As Mr. Wilks was one of those to whom call* 
mityaeidom complained without relief, he haravally 
tooK 10 unfortunate wit into his protection, and 
not only assisted him in any casual distresses, but 
Continued an equal and steady kindnets to the time 
of bis death. 

By his interposition, Mr. Savage once obtained 
from his mother * fifty pounds, and a promise of 
one hundred and fifty more ; but it was the fate of 
this unhappy man, that few promises of any ad* 
vantage to him were performed. His mother was 
infected, among others, with tbe general madness 
of the South Sea traffic ; and, having been disap* 
pointed in her expectations, refused to pay what 
perhaps nothing but the prospect of sudden afflu- 
ence prompted her to promise. 

.Being thps obliged to depend upon the friend*, 
ship of Mr. Wilks, he was consequently an assi* 
dueus frequenter of the theatres ; and in a short 
time the amusements of the stage took such pos* 
session of hifjttind, that he never was absent from 
•^lay in amend yean. 

Thti oo mta o t attendance naturally procured him 
the acquaintance of the players, and among others, 
of Mrs. Oldfield, wb* was so much ptemed with 
hss con ve r sati o n , and touched with his misfortunes, 
rnmot **!*, Wtt* 

> 3 
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i aMoved trim a settled pension of 
i a*fftar, which was, during her life t ttgn« 

^ 9 **- , ... 

Tfrffr this act or generosity may receive its due 
jfa£sc, acid that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield 
My not he sullied by her g^cral character, it is 
groper to mention, that Mr. Savage'tiften declared 
in die strongest terms, that he never saw her alone, 
Mhin any other place than behind the scenes. 

At her death he endeavored to shew hts grati- 
tndein the most decent manner, hy wearing mourn- 
i&g as for a mother ; but did not celebrate her in 
elegies *, because he knew, that too great profusion 
of praise, would only have revived those faults, 
which his natural equity, did not allow him .10 
think less, because they were committed by due 
who favored him ; but of which, though fas vir- 
tue would not endeavor to palliate them, hss gra- 
titude would not suffer him to prolong the memo- 
ry, or diffuse the censure. 

In his Wanderer > he has, indeed, taken an op- 
portunity of mentioning her ; but celebrates her 
not far her virtue, but her beauty, *en excellence 
which none ever denied her : thi. i> the raty *- 
enaium with which he hu rewarded her Iffltal- 
«T. tad, pert*pt, he hai even in thit, Seen too 
hmritafhM pane. • He Menu to bite tboagSk, 
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4»at never to mention his benefactress, vouldM 
an appearance of ingratitude, though to hare dedi- 
cated an^r ^particular performance to her mernolf, 
would have only betrayed an officious partiality, 
that, without exalting her character, would have 
depressed his own. 

He had sometimes, by the kindness of Mr. Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit, on which, occasions he 
often received uncommon marks of regard and 
compassion ; and was once told by the duke of 
Dorset, that it was just to consider him as an in- 
jured nobleman, and that in his opinion, the nobi- 
lity ought tq think themselves obliged, without 
solicitation, to take every opportunity of support- 
ing him by their countenance and patronage. But 
he had generally the mortification to hear, that the 
whole interest of his mother was employed to 
frustrate his applications, and that she never left 
any expedient untried, by which he aught be c&t 
off from the possibility of supporting life. The 
same disposition, she endeavored to diffuse among 
all those, over whom nature, of fortune gave her 
any influence, and indeed succeeded too veil hi 


Apr dctigA ; but could not always propagate her 
rffmy i / with her cruelty, ior some rtf hose, 
*khai #he inched vgamst him, vat ashamed*#! 
dH^dMR^/uOndaut, and boasted of that relief 
.dbhthejf i w gave hiss. • 


In this censure I do not indiscriminately involve 
all hh relatioiu ; for bo has mentioned with gr a- 
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the humanity of one lady, whose name I am 
ggfo unable to recollect, and to whom therefore, I 
ounot pay the praises which she deserve^ fur hav- 
ing acted well in opposition to influence, precept, 
and example. 

The punishment, which opr. laws inflict upon 
dhose parents who murder their infants, is well 
known, nor has its justice ever been contested ; 
but, if they deserve death, who destroy a child in 
its birth, what pains can be severe enough for her, 
who forbears to destroy him, only to inflict sharper 
miseries upon him ; who prolongs his life, only to 
make him miserable ! and who exposes him, with" 
out care and without pky, to the malice of oppres- 
sion, the caprices of chataoe, and the temptations 
oF poverty ; who rejoices to see him overwhelmed 
with calamities ; and, when his own industry, or 
the charity of others, has enabled him to rite for a 
short time above bis miseries, plunges him again 
into his former distress ? 

The kindness of his friends not affording him 
any constant supply, and the prospeet of improving 
his fortune, by enlarging bis acquaintance, necessa- 
rily leading him to places of expence, he found£ 
necemary to 4 endeavor once more it dramatic 
poetry, for which he was now better qualified by 
a more extensive knowledge, and longer observa- 
tfon. But having boot unsuccessful in comedv. 


•urns. 
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though rather for want of opportunities th ah genius, 
he resolved now, to try whether he should not be 
more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject, was 
that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a story well adapted 
10 the stage, though perhaps not far enough re- 
moved from the present age, to admit, properly, 
the Actions necessary to complete the plan : for the 
mind* which naturally loves truth, is always most 
offended with the violation of those truths, of 
which Vic are most certain ; and we of course con- 
ceive those facta most certain, which approach 
nearest to our own time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if 
the circumstances in which he wrote jf, he consi- 
dered, will afford at once an uncommon proof of 
stitngth of genius, and evenness of mind, of a se- 
renity not to be ruffled, and an imagination not t d 
be suppressed. 

During a eonsideiable part of the time in which 
he was employed upon this performance, be was 
without lodging, and often without meat; nor had 
he any other conveniencies for stu^y, than the fields 
0 | the streets allowed him j there,' he used to walk 
mid form his speeches, and afterwards step into a 
shop, beg for a. few moments .the use of the 
pen and ink, and write down what he had com- 
posed, upon paper which he had pickmimf byac- 
cident. 

If the performance of a writer, thus dfstreaaed, 
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{'Bat perfect, its (auks ought surely to be imput- 
* | a cause, very different from want of genius, 

[ rather excite pity than provoke censure. 

But when, under these discouragements, the 
tnigedy was finished, there yet remained the labor 
4 introducing it on the stage, an undertaking, 
which, to an ingenuous mind/ was in a very high 
degree vexations and disgusting ; for, having little 
interest or reputation, he was obliged to submit 
himself wholly to the players, and kdmit, with 
whatever reluctance, the emendations of Jdr. Cib- 
ber, which he always considered as the disgrace of 
his performance. 

He had'indeed in Mr. Hill, another critic of a 
Very different class, from whose friendship he re- 
ceived great assistance on many occasions, and 
whom be never mentioned but with the utstost 
.tenderness and regard. He bad been .far some 
time distinguished by him with very particular 
kindness, and on this occasion it was natural to 
apply to him as an author of an ettablished charac- 
ter. He therefore sent this tragedy |o him, with 
a short copy of verses*, in which he desired bis 
correction* Mr. Hill, whose humanity cad po- 
liteness arc generally known, readily complied with 
his request; but as be is remarkable lor singularity 
of sentiment, and bold experiments in language, 
Mr. Savage did not think his play much improved 


footed In the late Concede* of kb Poems. 
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by his innoration, and had even, at that time, the 
courage to reject several passages which he could 
not approve ; and, what is still more^laudahle, Mr. 
Hill had the generosity not to resent the neglect of 
his alterations, but wrote the prologue and epilogue, 
in which he touches on the circumstances of the 
author with great tenderness. 

After til these obstructions and compliances, he 
was only able to bring his play upon the stage in 
the summer, when the chief actors had retired, 
and the rest were in possession of the house, for 
their own advantage. Among these, Mr.' Savage 
was admitted to play the part of Sir Thomas Over* 
bury*, by which he gained no great reputation, 
the theatre being a province for which nature 
teemed not to have designed him ; for neither his 
voice, look, nor gesture, were such as were expected 
on the Mage j and he was so much ashamed of 
having been reduced x6 appear as a player, that he 
always blotted out his name from the list, when a 
copy of his tragedy was to be shewn to his friends* 

In the publication of* hh performance he was 
tnoYe successful, for the raysttf gemot that glim* 
•eted in it, that glimmered through all the mists 
which poverty and Cibber had been able to spread 
over it» procured him the notice and est ee m of 

* r 
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many persons, eminent for their rank, their virtue* 

tni^W wit. 

fOfjfris play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the 
accumulated profits arose to an hundred pounds, 
which he thought at that time a very large sum, 
having been never master of so £&uch before. 

In the dedication *, for which he received ten 
guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The Preface 
contains a very liberal encomium on the blooming' 
excellence of Mr. Theophilus Cibber, which Mr. 
Savage could not in the latter part of his life see his 
friends about to read, without snatchiog the play 
out >qf their hands. The generosity of Mr. Hill 
did not end on this occasion ; for afterwards, when 
Mr. Savage's necessities returned, he encouraged a 
subscription to a miscellany of Poems in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, by publishing his story in the 
Plain Dealer t, with some affecting lines, which he 
aliens to have been written by Mr. Swag* upon 
the treatment received by him from his mother, 
but of which he was himself the author, as Mr. 
Savage afterwards declared. These fines, and'the 
paper in which they were inserted, had a very 
powerful effect upon all but his mother, whom. 


•To Herbert Tryst, Esq. of Herefordshire. Dr. J, 
fine Main Dtmlcr wti a periodical paper, written 
Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Mr. Savage celled the two ce 


by Mr. 
contend* 
e in taraa each 
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by making her cruelty more public, they only 
hardened in her aversion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the subscription to 
the Miscellany, but furnished likewise the greatest 
part of the Poexns«p£ which it is composed, and 
particularly The Happy Man, which he published 
as a specimen. 

The subscriptions of those, whom these papers 
should influence to» patronize merit, in distress, 
without any other solicitation, were directed to be 
left at Button’s coffee-house ; and Mr. Savage 
going thither a few days afterwards, without ex- 
pectation of any effect from his proposal, found to 
his surprize seventy guineas*, which had been sent 
him in consequence of the compassion excited by 
Mr. Hill’s pathetic representation* , , 

To this Miscellany he wrote a Preface, in which 
he giyes an account of his mother's cruelty in a 
very uncommon stain of humor, and with a ff^ety 
of imagination, which the success of his subscrip- 
tion probably produced. 

The dodicatioo is addressed to the IMy Mary 
Wortley Montague, whom he flatters without re- 
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serve, and fe confess foe truth, with very little art t. 
The sftRM observation may be extended to all his 
De dkHlOPi : his compliments are constrained and 
violent, heaped together without the grace of or- 
der, or the decency of introdeetion 1 he seems to 
have written his panegyrics fodhhc perusal only of 
bis patrons, and to imagine, that hciiad no other 
task, than to pamper them with praises, however 
gross, — and, that flattery wqpfcd make its way to 
the heart, without the mist met of elegance or in- 
vention. 

$opn afterwards, the death of the king furnished 
a' general subject for a poetical contest, in which 
Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed to have carried 
the prize of honor from his competitors : hot I 
know siot, whether he garoed by his performance 
any other a dvantage, than foe increase of his repu- 
tation 3 though it must certainly have been with 
father views font he prevailed upon himself to 


4 This the 1 
‘Siaoeaur 


faaowin* attract too* k will an«e 1 
rcouatrjhasbos* heaored v5b the f 


, ‘ aur couatr j haa bati hpaored with the gtarraf peer 

* wit. as elevated and tamortal is your aottt, it aoWsyer re- 

* * dsa ht . win d er joe sac hire seen** et food Is 

* prsportss to fair sweetasss. There is aoncthbf is your 

* verses ss dtatfingnishod as ymevsife— They are a ttma as 
< tr s^<idss|^ ssieaei^Mcto | ai i s ws moc,s^ ssiShth 

( lSSm<oim,«hach is at —at as — vSE r5ttad »md as 

f bp, iacause there ia scan* s faa&S^dEd I #2Sd 
•"*•■1 Wot* when 1 sat speak** « paur fafa* 
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attempt a specie* of writing, of which all thy topic* 
had been long before exhausted, aad which was 
made at once difficult, by the multitude* that had 
failed m it, and those that had succeeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though 
frequently involved in very distressful perplexities, 
appeared, however, to be gaimng upon mankind,-** 
when both his fa *# and bis life were endangered 
by an event, of «Ui it is not yet determined, 
whether k ought tohojueoticmed as a crime or a 
calamity. 

On the 90th of November 1727 , Mr. Sa**gr 
came bom Richmond, where he then lodged, that 
he might pursue bis studks with less interruption, 
with an intent is discharge another* lodging which 
he had in ^estmmstori aad accidentally meeting 
two gentlemen, hi* acquaintance*, whose napnes 
Were Merchant aad Gktg oc y , he went in with them 
to a neighboring *a| u e h aut e , and sat drinking rill 
it Was hue, it bring, in an time of Mr. Savage’s life, 
any pact of hi* ebam wr, an be the first oftbecora- 
pany that duriawl to Upstate* He would willingly 
have gone to bed in ffri me ho use ; but these 
wnff.nto room far she whole company; and there- 
fore d*ey agreed hr ramble afoul the streets, end 
dwelt the msetat wk h tori t a m us ements as khfo II 
ofifer ^h d totol ves till morning* 

In stole htpgiitrd imhif VHy ,t* 

ftm, mi <W a. IMaMW 

c# 
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fcjjf^deness, ‘demanded a room, and was told 
Hrtfkere was a good fire m the next parlor, which 
P C om pa n y were about to leave, being then pay- 
Kg their reckoning. Merchant, not satisfied with 
fofa answer, rushed into the %oom, and was fol- 
lowed by his companions. rt_Hc then petulantly 
placed himself between the company and the fire, 
and soon after kicked down the table. This pro- 
duced a quarrel, swords were«drawn on both aides, 
and one Mr. James Sinclair was kdfcdl SavAge, 
having likewise wounded a maid, that held him, 
•forced his way with Merchant out of the house : 
hut being intimidated and confused, without reso- 
lution either to fly or stay, they Were taken, Hn a 
back-court, by one of the- company sdfcMol- 
dlert, whom he^ Had tailed to hif Mutated 

uf themohjing carried i sola te hfteefe Ndio 
> c omm itt ed them tto tttt*O a ft dftfcfc, ftom whence, 
Upon die death Of Me. Sinclair, which happened 
the tadie day, they wfcos Amoved in 'the night %> 
Newgate, where they wtre?howCvCr titeatisd Wkb 
some distinction, c*emp«& fosnr the ignonainfbf 
chains, and confined, nOTtmong the common ^ri- 
minah, hot in thef*e«a-ytfdi 
* When the day "of trial came, the CtMCt was 
crowded in a very unusual manner, tnd^tlieptiblk: 
appeared to intereat Haety m iWk tchw^ef general 
yn cdrii . The wtaeaae* agriti# Kr. fiivgp and 
MfiHneodl were, the wo ma n who kept the home, 
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which was a bouse of ill fuse, and her tad, (he 
men who were in the room with Mr. Sinclair, 
and a woman of the town, who had been drinking 
with them, and with whom one of them bad been 
seen m bed. They swore in general, that Mer- 
chant gave the provocation, which Savage and 
Gregory drew their swords to justify ; that Savage 
drew first, and that he stabbed Sinclair when he 
was not in a posture of defence, or, while Gre- 
gory commanded his sword; that aft ef he had 
given the thrust he turned pale, and would have 
retired, but the maid clung round him, and one of 
the company endeavored to detain him, from whom 
ho broke, by cutting the maid on the bead, but 
was afterwards taken in a court. 

There waa some difference in their depositions ; 
one did not ace Savage give the wound, another 
aaw it given when Sinclair held bis point ftowasda 
the ground : and thp woman of the town asserted, 
that she did not Me Sinclair's sword at all i this 
difference however was very fi ar from am o un t in g 
so inflofuiftency ; but it was 'sufficient to shew, 
that the hurryof the dispute was snob, that it waa 
ret easy to diacover the troth with relation so 
particular circumstances, and that therefore a me 
deductions were to be made from the credibility of 

Sinclair had. declared acveaal times kefrwtJ a a 
death, third* r ece i ve d his waand.frta SaaafM 
«or did Soviet his trial deny ihs feet, but no- 
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Wvorcd partly, to extenuate it, by urging the 
suddenness of the whole action, and the impossi- 
bility elf any ill design, or premeditated malice ; 
and partly, to justify it by the necessity of self- 
defcfnCc, and the hazard of his own life, if he had 
lost that opportunity of givingjfthe thrust : he ob- 
served, that neither reason nor law obliged a man 
to wait for the blow which was threatened, and 
-which, if he should suffer it, he might netfer be 
able to return ; that it was always allowable 19 
prevent an assault, and to preserve life by taking 
«way that of the adversary, by whom it was en- 
dangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he en- 
deavored to escape, he declared, that it was not 
his design tp fly from justice, or decline a trial, 
but to avct&tthe expences and seventies of a pri- 
son ; and tfch intended to have appeared at the 
iKtfwhfoM-cai^liiofu 

* * TbU defence, which took up more than an hour, 
was fond by the multitude tint thronged the court 
with the most attentive and respectful ^iloncet 
'those who thought he ought not;<Kr he acquitted, 
owned, that 'applause could not he refueddunr; 
wnd those who before pitied bis m u fc rnpa* , now 
"reverenced his abilities. > 

The witnesses which appeared ag ainst h im , were 
<<pfov*d to be persons of fhasacterif mhteii did not 
entitle them tp much credit; a common anumpft, 
i woman by whom strumpet* were entemwmd»umd 
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a man by whom they were supported ; and the 
character of Savage was bf several persons of db* 
unction asserted to be that of a modest inoffensive 
man, not inclined to broils or to Insolence, and who 
had, to that time, been only known for his xnbfor- 
tunes and his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had un- 
doubtedly been acquitted; but Mr. Page, who 
was then upon the bench, treated him with his 
usual insolence and seventy, and when he had 
summed up the evidence, <endeaVored to exaspe- 
rate the jury, as Mr. Savage used so relate it, with 
this eloquent harangue : 

4 Gentlemen of the'jury, you are to consider 
4 that Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much 
4 greater man .than you or 1, gentlemen of the jbry; 
t that be wears very hoe clothes, much finer clothes 
4 than you or I, gentlemen of the jury; that ho 
4 has abundance of moaay in his pocket, much 
* moth money thin yoa or t, gentlemen of tbejoryi 
fihus, gentlemen of the jury, is it note Kty.kqd 
4 erne, ^gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. fifrag o 
4 should therefore * kill you or mcfegeotlcteBLof 
4 the jury?* t \ , t * i/v 

Mr. ijbvay ,, heating his de fen afe ikm mbityl 
sentedf and ibe aaenwho were so decide Jbtefot* 
inoitmingiiost him bp utfvidkma campdiifooLte- 
aohiiely. s»iHf d, that hi* cauls wuomM jMKgr * 
o|Imh4 mi- ^l* 1 * to recapitulate iddJiMdi 
befteavaasd 4it%*«pnl<to hb oon d bi og, mL4m 
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necessity of endeavoring to escape the ex pence* 
of im p risonme nt ; but dfce judge, having ordered 
him to he silent, and repeated his orders without 
effect, commanded that he should be taken from 
the her bp force. * 

The jury, then heard the qf jnion of the judge, 
that good characters were of no weight against 
positive evidence, though they might turn the scale 
where it was doubtful ; and that though, when two 
men attack each other, the death of either is only 
manslaughter ; but where one is the aggressor* as 
ilk the case before them, and, in pursuance of his 
first attack, kills the other, the law supposes the 
action, however sudden, t# be malicious. They 
then deliberated upon their verdict, and determined 
thaotyfr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were guilty <of 
mur der ; and Mr, Merchant, who had no nrawl, 
ofdy^Of manslaughter. * -m*'* 

ThOt faded Has memorable trial, whack laaod 
tight hours. Mr. Swage and Mo Crtg ot fw ra t 
toaducsed hack to prison, where they wqre Moot 
riprtly confined, and loaded with inaef fifty 
panada wight t four days afterWfdf they were 
•cut hock to the court to receive sen te nc e (-ra 
which occasion Mr. Savage made, as form at oould 
he ra nk ed m memory, the foUowiag speech * 

« It know, my Lord, too fen * offer any 
^h«| hy^uray of defcaoe * uMlUonj mar 
4 «b w> «(**< fan ymt Lwfafa, fafa, 
4«MR| fat fa imiMfat fa far 
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• you, as judges* to pronounce against melt Of oar 
9 calamitous Condition.— ^hut i$e ire alb/'p# 4 * 
^fcttfcded, tUt S**4nere rifen, and otrt of this seat tf 
‘tfgtithus justice,*^ are susceptive of the tender 

• passions, and too humane nor to commiserate toe 
4 unhappy sKUfatirtn of those, whom the Urw some- 
4 times perhaps- — exacts — -from yon* to pronounce 

• upon. No doubt yotl distinguish between of- 
4 fences which arise out of premeditation, and a 

• disposition habituated to vice and" immorality 

•» and transgressions, which bre the Unhappy and 
4 unforeseen effects of casual absence 6f retfcort/arttf 
f’satok Impulse of passion: 'we therefore hope? 
*y*d*n\\ contribute Hi you'cSn to* ah extension 
^ohht mercy, which the ‘ gentlei t»«r tiptoe jury 
*<fcahe been pleased to shew Mr. Merchant, who 
#fW*OWmg hurts ns sworn agahnt us by 4hT «vf- 
fUfemcby buried us into this bur caltnflfy. f hope? 
Mbw wiil not be <*wuttued a* Jfwr Mp* toitf- 
^SeoPopon tha«$«fttkinaa, dr ratitove afty ding 
itodm us upon him, or that we repine the more at 
*4Wp'fcte; becaade he his-n© pSiVkspblion of ft 3 
4 fpii my LokH For my part, I declare n dd tug 
*0ewmore soften my grief, than to he w lihhtit 

• any co mp an i o n in so great a misfortune**'** ? 4 1 

Mn Savage bad now no hopes wf Bfo, but foot* 
dm me rcy pf tbecrown, Which w aivo y ' OUilk it ly* 
ancaco sywa vwns, aou wincu, who yapswr 
ditoenhy the 'Utory may obtain bdfeq 
tmieted only by bis mother. 

* Mr. Mange's Life. 
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To prejudice the Queen against him, she made 
use of an incident, whtda was omitted in the onto* 
of time, stmt it might be mentioned together with 
the purpose which it was made to serve* Mr.- Sa- 
vage, whtfta he had discovert^ htf birth, hod an 
incessant desire to speak to Smother, who always 
avoided him in public, and refused him admission 
into her house. One evening walking, as it was 
his custom, in the street that she inhabited, ho 
saw the door of her house by accident open ; he 
entered it, end, finding jio person in th*fa*age*o 
Sender him, went up stairs to salute her. She 
discovered him before he entered her chamber* 
aimed dm fafnily v«th Ac mottdtttressfhlttnt* 
ciies* and when she had by her screams gathered 
them »bOut boo, ordered them to dove out of, the 
hm* shat villain, mho had fpmed him s elf inttp* 
wo heg, and endeavored to murder her* *tSgmge» 
who had attempted whh the most suhmtsnpt oin* 
dmu to lojEmo hor rage, htanagjwr nttenio 
testable an accusation, thought it prudent to mVottl 
and, 1 believe, never attempted afterwards 40 spmk 
infer. 

But, shocked as he was with her falsehood s** 
her cruelty, he imagined that she i nt en ded, no 
other use of her he, than to set benetf freehon 
Ms embraces and solicitations, and was very fm 
W«i, wring Am *W would b mI i it ioAc 
wnowjr, « an instrument of future mkJmducMv 
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air that she would endeavor, for this fictitious 0b 
sault, to dbpnve him of his life. 

But when the Queen was solicited for hh par* 
don, s^d informed of the severe treatment which 
he had suffered from his judge, she answered, that, 
however unjustifiable might be the manner of his 
trial, or whatever extenuation the action foi which 
he was condemned might admit, she could not 
think that man a proper object of the Kins'* 
mercy, who had been capable eft entering hia 
mother’s house in the night, with an intent to 
murder her. 

By whom this atrociqps calumny hud been trans- 
nttfted do the Queen ; whether she that invented 
had the front to relate it ; whether she found aw 
one weak enough to credit it, of corrupt enough 
to concur with her in her hateful design, I know 
not# btft aethods had been taken to persuade the 
Qofeen So strongly of the truth of it, that she for 
a tOng time refused to hear any one of those who 
petitioned for his life. 

Thus had Savage perished by the evidence of a 
bawd, — a strumpet,— and his mother! —had not 
justice add compassion procured hia sa advocate, 
of tank too great to be rejected unheard, and, of 
virtue too eminent to be heard, without being be* 
lieved. Hamerit and his calam i tie s hapncQjl to 
aMdhtb* df% the Countess of Hertford, wbf 
es^ed in Us support with all the trntiemms that 
is cxcjted and all the aoduifoh ii hbtflftf 
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and, demanding aft audience of the 
laid before her the whole aeries of his 
1gldKi!t!*a ferocity, exposed the improbability of an 
fe<$MU&to» by wnich he was charged with an intent 
to a murder, that could protkice no adyan- 

'tage, and soon convinced her, htuy Hule his former 
Conduct could deserve to be mentioned, as a rea- 
son for extraordinary severity. 

The interposition of this Lady was so succcss- 
fft, jhat he was soon after admitted to bail, and, 
on 1 (Be 9th of March 1728, pleaded the King’s 
pardon. 

It is natural to inquire, upon what motives his 
mother could persecute him in a manner, s* out- 
rageous and implacable ; for what reason the could 
employ all the arts of malice, and all the snares 
of calumny, to take away the life of her own son, 
©T a son who never injured her, who, was never 
supported by her ei pence, nor obstructed any pros- 
pect of pleasure br advantage i m why she should 
endeavor to destroy him by a lie — a lie, which 
coukl not gam credit, but must vanistfof itself at 
l^e first momept of examination, and, of which 
m this can be said to make it probable, that it 
he observed from her conduct, that the most 
eatecrtfblc crimes are sometimes committed without 
njty&rent enmptauon, 

'Tin mother it «i)I *lwe *, *q£ may ftfhtft 

«*b» m •*«* »«*, ten* s> •mtmilmet. 

r 
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even yet, though her malice w so^often defeated, 
cojoy the pleasure of reflecting, that the jsfe 
which the often endeavored to destroy, was at 
horteued by her mater oal offices ; that though 
:ould not transplant her sou to the plantations, 
him in the shop of a mechanic, or hasten 
land of the pubUc executioner, she has yet 
die satisfaction of embittering all his hours, 
and forcing him into exigencies that hurried on his 
death. 

It is by no means necessary to aggravate the 
enormity of this woman's conduct, by placing it 
in opposition to that of the Countess of Hertford ; 
no one can fail to observe how much more ami- 
able it is to relieve, than to oppress, and to rescue 
innocence from destruction, than to destroy with- 
out an injury . 

Mr. Savage, during his imprisonment, his trial, 
and the time hi which he lay under sentence of 
death, behaved with great firmness and equality of 
f&ipd, and confirmed, by his fortitnde, the esteem 
of those who before admired him for his abilities*. 
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yfae peculiar circumstances of his life were made 
toeve ^enemlly .known by a short account *, which 
Was then published, and of which several thou- 
sands were in a few weeks dispersed over the na- 
tion : and die compassion of mankind operated so 
powerfully in his favor, that he wife enabled, by 
‘frequent presents, not only to support himself, but 
to assist Mr. Gregory in prison; and, when he 
was pardoned and ic leased, he found the number 
of his friends not lessened, 
i Thfc nature of the act for which he had been 
tried was in itself doubtful ; of the evidences 
which appeared against him, the character of the 
man was not unexceptionable, that of the woman 
notoriously infamous ; she, whose testimony chiefly 
influenced the jury to condemn him, afterwards re- 
tracted her assertions. He always himself denied 
that he was drunk, as had been generally reported. 
Mr. Gregory, who is now (1744) Collector of 
Antigua, is said to declare him far less criminal 
than he was imagined, even by some who favored 
him; and Page himself afterwards confessed, that 
he had treated him with uncommon rigor. When 
&U, (these particulars are rated together, perhaps the 
memory of Savage may not be much sullied by 
(is trial. 

» Some time after he obtained hi^ liberty, hejmet 
m the street, Che woman that had ji worn with is 

* Written by Mir. Seckfaighiun sod another fdatiSinM. Dr* i. 
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much malignity against him. She informed him) 
that she was in distress, and, with a degree of otfp 
fidcncc not easily attainable, desired him to relievd 
her. He, instead of insulting her misery, and 
taking pleasure in the calamities of one who had 
brought his life into danger, reproved her gently 
for her perjury; and changing the only guinea 
that he had, divided it equally between her and 
himself. 

This is an action which in some ages would have 
made a saint, and perhaps in others a hero, and 
which, without any hyperbolical encomiums, must 
be allowed to be an instance of uncommon gene* 
rosity, an act of complicated virtue ; by which he 
at once relieved the poor, corrected the vicious, and 
forgave an enemy ; by which he at once teinitted 
the strongest provocations, and exercised the most 
ardent charity. 

Compassion was indeed the distinguishing qua- 
lity of Savage ; he never appeared inclined to take 
advantage of weakness, to attack the defenceless, or 
to press upon the falling ; whoever was distressed, 
was certain at least of his good wishes ; and when 
he could give no assistance to extricate them frodi 
misfortunes, he endeavored to soothe them by 
sympathy and tenderness. 

But when his heart was not softened by the sight 
of misery, he ^as sometimes obstinate in his resent- 
ment, and did not quickly lose the remembrance of 
an injury, tic always continued to speak with 

D 2 
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aagCr of the insolence and partiality of Page, 
gnd a short time before his death revenged it by a 
••tire*. 

It it natural to inquire, in what terms Mr. Savage 
spdke of this fatal action, when the danger was 
over, and he was under no necessity of using any 
art to set his conduct in the fairest light. He was 
mot willing to dwell upon it ; and, if he transiently 
mentioned it, appeared neither to consider himself 
as a murderer, nor as a man wholly free from the 
guilt of bldodt . How much and bow long he re- 

gretted it, appeared in a poem which he published 
many ^ycars afterwards. On occasion of a copy of 
verses, in which the failings of good men were re- 
counted, and in which the author had endeavored 
to illustrate his position, that * the best may some- 
‘'limes deviate from virtue,’ by an instance of 
murder committed by Savage in the beat of wine, 
Savage remarked, that it was no very just repre- 
sentation of. a good man, to suppose him liable 
to drunkenness, and disposed in his riots to cut 
throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as be- 
fore, without any other support than accidental 
favors and uncertain patronage afforded him; 
sources by which he was sometimes very liberally 
supplied, and which at other times were suddenly 

. * Printed in the Ute collection, 

4 In one ef his letters he styles ft fatal quarrel, but too wet 
«Emw». v Dr. i. 
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stopped ; so that he spent his life betweeit%fc!it 
and plenty ; ot, what was yet worse, between HfS* 
gary and extravagance ; for, as whatever he 
eeived was the gift of chance, which might as wdl 
favor him at one time as another, he was tempted 
to squander what' he had, because he always hopdd 
to be immediately supplied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd 
kindness of his friends, who at once rewarded and 
enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at taverns, 
and habituating him to pleasures which he could 
not afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to 
deny himself, though he purchased the luxury of 
a single night by the anguish of cold and hunger 
for a week. 

The experience of these inconveniences deter- 
mined him to endeavor after some settled income, 
which, having long found submission and entrearies 
fruitless, he attempted to extort from his mother 
by rougher methods. He had now, as he ac- 
knowledged, lost that tenderness for her, which 
the whole series of her crudity had not bcetf able 
wholly to repress, till he found, by the efforts 
which she made for his destruction, that she Was 
not content with refusing to aniSt him, and betig 
neutral in his struggles with poverty, bat was "as 
ready to snatch* every opportunity of adding So 
his misfortunes ; and that she was now to be edh- 
stder^d as on enemy implacably malicious, wh#ta 
nothing but his blood could satisfy. He therefore 
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ttyfglrnid to harass her with lampoons, and t# 
pbhliili m copious narrative of her conduct, unless 
she QOBQBBtcd to purchase an exemption from in- 
fiupy, Vy slewing him a pension. 

. expedient proved successful. Whether 

jfjpnue still survived, though *fczue was extinct, or 
jrhetber her relations had more delicacy than her- 
self, and imagined that some of the darts which 
satire might point at her would glance upon them ; 
LordTyrconnel, whatever were his motives, upon 
his promise to lay aside his design of exposing the 
cruelty of his mother, received him into his family, 
treated him as his equal, and engaged to allow him 
a pension of two hundred pounds a-year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life ; 
and for some time he had no reason to complain of 
fortune 3 his appearance was splendid, fiis expences 
luge, and his acquaintance extensive. He was 
courted by all who endeavored to be thought men 
of genius, and carcsed by ail who valued them- 
selves upon a refined taste. To admire Mr. Sa- 
vage, was a proof of discernment; and to be ac- 
fU aint cd with him, was a title to poetical, repu- 
tation. Hit pretence was sufficient to make any 
place of public entertainment popular; and his 
approbation end example constituted the fashion. 
So powerful is genius, when it b invested with the 
flitter of affluence! Men Willingly pny to fortune 
At* regard which they owe to merit, and air fisted 
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when they have an opportunity at once of gratify- 
ing their vanity, and practising their duty. 9 

This interval of prosperity furnished hit! wi(h 
opportunities of enlarging his knowledge of human 
nature, by contemplating life from its highest gra- 
dations to its lowest ; and, had he afterwards ap- , 
plied to dramatic poetry, he would perhaps not havff 
had many superiors ; for, as he never suffered airy 
scene to pass before his eyes without notice, he had 
treasured in his mind all the different combinations 
of passions, and the innumerable mixtures of vice 
and virtue, which distinguish one character from 
another ; and, as his bonception was strong, his ex- 
pressions were clear, he easily received inrpresskms 
from objects, and very forcibly transmitted them to 
others. 

Of his $Xact observations on human life he has 
left a proof, which would do honor to the greatest 
names, in a small pamphlet* called The Author k> 
he let*, where he introduces Iscariot Hackney, a 
prostitute scribbler, giving an account of his birth, 
his education, hi* disposition, and morals, babks of 
life, and maxims of conduct. In the introduction 
are related many secret histories of the petty writers 
of that time, but sometimes mixed with uogenesoua 
reflections on their birth, their circumstances, or 
those of their relations ; nor can it be denied, that 
•tone passages as* socket Iscariot Hackney might 
u: nrilf h~T pirihsoH *' 

• Friated ia bis Works, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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He was accused likewise of living in an appear- 
anre of friendship with some whom he satirised, 
dnd of making use of the confidence which he 
gained by a seeming kindness, to discover failings 

expose them : it must be confessed, that Mr. 
Savage** esteem was no very certain possession, and 
|hat he would lampoon at one time those whom he 
bad praised at another. 

It may be alleged, that the same man may change 
bis principles ; and that he, who was once de- 
servedly commended, may be afterwards satirised 
with equal justice ; or that the poet was dazzled 
with the appearance of virtue, and found the man 
whom he had celebrated, when he had an opportu- 
nity of examining him more narrowly, unworthy 
of the panegyric which he had too hastily be- 
stowed ; and that, as a false satire ought to be re- 
canted, for the sake of him whose reputation may 
be injured, false praise ought likewise to be obvi- 
ated, lest the distinction between vice and virtue 
should be lost, lest a bad man should be trusted 
upon the credit of his encomiast, or lest others 
fbould endeavor to obtain the like praises by the 
tame means. 

But though these excuses may be often plausible, 
and sometimes just, they are very seldom satisfac- 
tory to mankind ; and the writer, who is oot^con- 
apnt to his subject, quickly links into c omflfcftt , 
* bis satire loses its force, and bis panegyrical* va- 
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fur, and lie is only considered at one time as a flat- 
terer, a$d as a calumniator at another. 

To a\oid these imputations, it is only necessary 
to follow the rules of virtue, and to preserve an un* 
varied regard to truth. For though it is undoubt* 
cdly possible, that a man, however Cautious, may 
be sometimes deceived by an artful appearance of 
virtue, or by false evidences of guilt, such ^rrora 
will not be frequent ; and it will be allowed, that 
the name of an author would never have been made 
contemptible, had no man ever said what he did not 
think, or misled others but when he was himself 
deceived. 

The Author to bt let was first published fa a sin- 
gle pamphlet, and afterwards inserted in a collec- 
tion of pieces relating to the Dunciad, which were 
addressed by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middlesex, 
in a* dedication which be was prevailed upon to 
sign, though he did not write it, and in which thet| 
are some positions, that the true author would per- 
haps not have published under his own name, ahd 
on which Mr. Savage afterwards reflected with Au 
great satisfaction ; the enumeration of the bad eft 
fects of the uncontrolled freedom of the press, and 
the assertion that the 1 liberties taken by the 

* writers of Journals with their superiors were ex- 

* orbitunt and unjustifiable, * very ill became men, 
wbebave themselves not always shewn the exact 

* - 


* see Me Works, vol. fa. p. *33. 
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;ard to the laws of .subordination in their 

tings, and who have often satirised those that 
tit* feast though: themselves their superiors, as they 
w^re eminent for their hereditary rank, and' em- 
ployed in the highest offices of the kingdom. But 
this is only an instance of tha^par^iality which al- 
most every man indulges w ith regard to himself : 
the liberty of the press is a blessing when we are 
inclined to write against others, and a calamity 
when we hnd ourselves overborne by the multitude 
9 f our assailants ; as the power of the crown is al- 
ways thought too great by those who suffer by its 
influence, and too liule by those in whose favor it 
is exerted ; and a standing army is generally ac- 
counted necessary by those who command, and 
dangerous and oppressive by- those who support it. 

Mr. Savage was likewise very far frcfm believ- 
ing, that the letters annexed to each species of bad 
poets in the Bathos were, as he was directed to as- 
sert, * set down at random for when he was 
charged by one of, his friends with putting his 
name to such an improbability, he had no other 
answer to make, than that ‘ he did not think of it; 1 
and his friend had too much tenderness to reply, 
that next to the crime of writing contrary to what 
be thought, was that of writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is false in this 4 C “ 
Creation, it is proper that I observe the MBpMti* 
ality which I recommend, by declaring yrltyjt Sa- 
vage asserted ; that the account of the ctrcunw 
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Itanees which attended the publication of the Durtt 
ciad, however strange and improbable, was exactly 
true. 

The publication of this piece at this time Taised 
Mr. Savage a great number of enemies among those 
that were attacked by Mr.' Pope, with whom hi 
was considered as a kind of confederate, and 
whom he was suspected of supplying with private 
intelligence and secret incidents : so that the igno- 
miny of an informer was added to the terror of a 
satirist. 

That he was not altogether free from literary 
hypocrisy, and that he sometimes spoke one thing, 
and wrote another, cannot be denied ; because he 
himself confessed, that, when he lived with gittlt 
familiarity with Dennis, he wrote an * epigram 
against him. 

Mr. Savage, however, set all the malice of all 
the pigmy writers at defiance, and thought the 
friendship of Mr. Pope cheaply purchased, by be- 
ing exposed to their censure and their hatred ; nor 
had he any reason to repent of the preference, for 


* This epigram was, 1 believe, never published, 
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Be feuncjpWr. Pope a steady and unalienable ftitnf 
almost to the end of Bis life. 

About this time, notwithstanding his avowed 
with regard to party, he published a pa- 
ggtyyyk on Sir Robert Walpole, for which he was 
rewarded by him with twenty guineas, a sum not 
very large, if either the excellence of the per- 
formance, or the affluence of the patron, be con- 
sidered ; but greater than he afterwards obtained 
from a person of yet higher rank, and more de- 
sirous, in appearance, of being distinguished as a pa* 
Iron of literature. 

As he was very far from approving the conduct 
of Sir Robert Walpole, and in conversation men- 
tioned him sometimes with acrimony, and gene* 
rally with contempt ; as he was one of those who 
were always zealous in their assertions of the justice 
of the late opposition, jealous of the rights of the 
people, and alarmed by the long-continued triumph 
of the court i it was natural to ask him what could 
induce him to employ his poetry in praise of that 
man who was, in his opinion, an enemy to liberty, 
and an oppressor of his country ? He alleged, that 
he was then dependent upon the Lord Tyrconnel, 
who was an implicit, follower of the ministry ; 
and that beiity enjoined by him, not wiflptit me- 
naces, to write in praise of hh ledger, fag not 
resolution sufficient to sacrifice the ptatygpc of af- 
Sooacc to that of integrity* 
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On this, and on m&nj other occasions/ he was 
ready to lament the misery of living at the tables of 
other men, Which was his fate from the beginning 
to the end of his life ; for I know not whether he 
ever had* for three months together, a settled ha- 
bitation, in which he com Id claim a right of resi- 
dence. 

To this unhappy state it is just to impute much 
of the inconstancy of his conduct ; for though a 
readmes* to comply with the inclination of others 
was no part of his natural character, yet he was 
sometimes obliged to relax his obstinacy, and sub- 
mit Jus own judgment, and even bis virtue, to the 
government of those by whom he was supported i 
go that, if his miseries were sometimes the cons*, 
sciences of his faults, he ought not yet to be wholly 
excluded from compassion, because his faults were 
very often the ejfects of his misfortunes. 

In this gay period * of Ms life, while he was 
surrounded by affluence and pleasure, he published 
The Wanderer, a moral poem, of which- the design 
is comprised in these lines : 

I fly all public care, all venal strife. 

To try the st»U, compar'd »4 h active, life j 
To prove, by these, the ions of men may owe v 
The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe > 

That ev*n calamity, by tbongbt refin’d, 

Inspirits and adorns the thinking mftutl. 


vo&« i. 
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And Afore distinctly in the following passage : 

By woe, the soul to daring action swells ; 

By woe, in plaintness patience it excels ; 

Tram patience, prudent clear experience springs, 
^nd traces knowledge through the course of things ! 
Thence hope is form'd, thenc^fortitudc, success. 
Renown : — whate’er men covet and caress. 

This performance was always considered by 
himself as his master-piece ; and Mr. Pope, when 
he asked his opinion of it, told him, that he read 
«$ once over, and was not displeased with it ; that 
it gave him more pleasure at the second perusal, 
and delighted him still more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to The Wanderer 
that the disposition of the parts is irregular; that 
the design is ^hfcare, and the plan perplexed ; that 
the images, however beautiful, succeed each other 
without order ; and that, the whole performance is 
not so much a regular fabric, as a heap of shining 
jpaterials thrown together by accident, which 
strikes rather with the solemn magnificence of a 
stupendous ruin, than the elegant grandeur of a 
finished pile. 

This criticism is universal, and therefore it is 
reasonable to believe it at least in a great degree 
just ; but Mr. Savage was always of a contrary 
opinion, and thought his drift could only he miss- 
ed by negligence or stupidity, and that the whple 
• plan was regular, and the parts distinct. 
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Xi was never denied to abound with strong re- 
presentations of nature, and just observations, upon 
life; and it may easily be observed, that most ®f 
his pictures have an tvid^nt lendenc) to illustrate, 
hu, { rst great position, 1 that good is the conse- 
quence of* evil.’ r Ihe sun thit burns up the 
mountains, fructifies the vales j the deluge that 
rushes down the broken locks with dieadful im- 
petuosity, is separated into purling brooks ; and thfe 
rage of the hurricane purihes the air. 

Even m this poem he has not been able to for- 
bear one touch upon the cruelty of his mother, 
which, though remarkably delicate and tender, is 
a proof how deep an impression it had upon his 
mind. 

This must be at least acknowledged, which 
ought to be thought equivalent to many other 
excellencies, that this poem can promote no other 
purposes than those of virtise, and that it is written 
with a very strong sense of the efficacy of religion* 

But my province is rather to give the historyi 
of Mr. Savage’s performances, than to display theie 
beauties, or to obviate the criticisms which they 
have occasioned ; and therefore I shall not dwell 
upon the particular passages which deserve ap- 
plause : I shall neither shew the excellence 0 § 
his descriptions, nor expatiate on the terrific por- 
trait of suicide, a qr point out the artful touches, 
by which l^c has distinguished the intellectual 
tures of the rebels, who suffei death in his last 
E ' 
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canto. It is, however, proper to observe, that 
Mr. Savage always declared the characters wholly 
fictitious, and without the least allusion to any 
real persons or actions. 

From ? poem so diligently labored, and so suc- 
cessfully finished, it might be rfosonably expected 
that be should have gained considerable advan- 
tage ; nor can it, without some degree of indig- 
nation and concern, be told, that he sold the copy 
for ten guineas, of which he afterwards returned 
two, that the two last sheets of the work might 
be reprinted, of which he had in his absence en- 
trusted the correction to a friend, who was too in- 
dolent to perform it with accuracy. 

A superstitious regard to the correction of hil 
sheets was one of Mr. Savage's peculiarities : he 
often altered, revised, recurred to his first reading 
or punctuation, and again adopted the alteration ; 
ho was dubious afcd irtW&ute without end, as on * 
question of the last importance, and at last was 
e£dom satisfied; the intrusion or omission of a 
comma was sufficient to discompose him, and he 
"would lament an error of a single letter as a heavy 
calamity. In one of his letters relating to an im- 
pression of some vend, he remarks, that he had. 
With regard to the correction of the proof, * a 
' spell upon him and indeed the anxiety with 
which he dwelt upon the minutest and most 
trifling niceties, deserved no other name than chat 
of fascination. 
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That he sold so valuable a performance for so 
small a price, was not to be imputed cither to 
necessity, by which the learned and ingenious are 
often obliged to submit to very hard conditions ; 
or to avarice, by which the booksellers are fre- 
quently incited to oppress that genius by which 
they are supported ; but to that intemperate desire 
of pleasure, and habitual slavery to his passions, 
which involved him in many perplexities. He 
happened at that time to be engaged in the pursuit 
of some trifling gratification, and, being without 
money for the present occasion, sold his poem to 
the first bidder, and perhaps for the fiist price that 
was proposed, and would probably have been con- 
tent with less, if less had been offered him. 

This poem was addiessed to the LbrdTyrcon- 
nel, not only in the first lines, hut in a formal de- 
dication filled with the highest strahp of panegy- 
ric, and the warmest professions of gratitude, but 
by no means remarkable for delicacy of connexion 
or elegance of style. » „ 

These praises in a short time he found himself 
inclined to retract, being discarded by the man on 
whom he had bestowed them, and whom he then 
immediately discovered not <9 have deserved them. 
Of this quarrel, which every day made more bit»> 
ter, Lord Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage assigned very 
different reasons, which might perhapt all in tear 
lity concur^ though they were not all convenient 
..to be alleged by either party. Lord Tyrconnel 

, E 3* 
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affirmed, that it was the constant practice of Mr. 
Savage to enter a tavern with any company that 
proposed it, drink the most expensive wines with 
great profusion, and when the reckoning was de- 
manded, to be without money : if, as it often hap- 
pened, his company were ^fti}ing to defray his 
part, the affair ended, without any Mi consequences ; 
but if they were refractory, and expected that the 
wine should be paid for by him that drank it, his 
method of composition was, to take them with 
him to his own apartment, assume the government 
of the house, and order the butler, in an imperi- 
ous manner, to set the best wine in the cellar be* 
fore bis company, who often drank till they forgot 
the respect due to the house in which they were 
entertained, indulged themselves in the utmost ex- 
travagance of merriment, practised the most licen- 
tious frolics, and committed all the outrages of 
drunkenness. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyr- 
connel brought against him : Having given him a 
collection of valuable books, stamped with his own 
amts, he had the mortification to see them in a 
abort time exposed 10 sale upon the stalls, k being 
usual with Mr. Savage, whan he wanted * tmaH 
sum, to take his boohs to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mi. Savage, easily 
credited both these accusations: for having been 
'obliged, from his first entrance into the world, to 
Subsist upon expedients, aflocacc was not able to 
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exalt him above them ; and so much was he de- 
lighted with wine and conversation, and so longhad 
he been accustomed to live by chance, that he 
would at any time go to the tavern without scru- 
ple, and trust for the reckoning to the liberality of 
his company, and frequently of company to whom 
he was very little known. This conduct indeed 
very seldom drew upon him those inconveniences 
‘that might be feared by any other person ; for hrs 
conversation was so entertaining, and his address so 
pleasing, that few thought the pleasure which they 
received from him dearly purchased, by paying for 
his wine. It was his peculiar happiness, that he 
scarcely ever found a stranger, whom he did mot 
leave a friend ; but it must likewise be added, that 
he had not often a friend long, without obliging 
him to become a stranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that 
Lord Tyrconnel* quarrelled with him, because he 
.would not subtract from his own luxury and ex- 
travagance what he had promised to allow irimi 
and that his resentment was only a plea for the 
violation of his promise : He asserted, that he had 
done nothing that ought to exclude him from that 
subsistence which he thought not so much a favor, 
as a debt, since it was offered him upon conditions 
which he had never broken; and that his ot&y 


• Hi# sigMjMiitSiaoaa of his leUcp m ‘thst Load Trtr- 
1 eonnd haouvotved bis estate, sod ihemsMt poorly 
an omMm » q*trr« tiiW' Wt.h “ 
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fault "was, that he could not be supported 'with 
noting. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often 
exhorted him to ungulate his method of life, and 
not to spend all his nights in taverns, and that he 
appeared desirous that he would pass those hours 
with hiirf, w hich he so freely bestotorgd upon others. 
This demand, Mr. Savage considered as a censure 
of his conduct, which he could never patiently 
bear, and which, in the latter and cooler parts of 
his life, was so offensive to him, that he declared it 
as his resolution, ‘ to spurn that friend, who 
* should presume to dictate to him and it U not 
likely, that in his earlier years he received admo- 
nitions with more calmness. 

He was likewise inclined to resent such expec- 
tations, as tending to infringe his liberty, of which 
he was veiy jealous, when it w f as necessary to the 
gratification of his passions ; and declared, that the 
request was still more unreasonable, as the company 
to which he was to have been .confined, was insup- 
portably disagreeable. This assertion, affords an- 
other instance of that inconsistency of his writings 
with his conversation, which was so often |o be 
observed. He forgot, how lavishly he his 

Dedication to The Wanderer, extolled the, delicacy 
and penetration, the humanity and genercaij&jfV the 
candor and politeness of the man, whom, when 
he no longer loved him, he declared wretch 
without understanding, without good-nature, and 
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without justice; of whose name he thought 
himself obliged to leave no, trace in any future 
edition of his writings ; and accordingly blotted it 
out of that copy of The Wanderer which was in ho 
hands. 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyrcon- 
nel, he wrote The Triumph of Health and Mirth, 
on the recovery of Lady Tyrconnol from a lan- 
guishing illness. This performance is remarkable, 
not only for the gaiety of the ideas, and the me- 
lody of the numbers, but for the agreeable fiction 
upon which it is formed. Mirth, overwhelmed 
with sorrow for the sickness of Her favorite, takes 
a flight in quest of her sister 'Health, whom shft 
finds reclined upon the brow of a lofty mountain; 
amidst the fragrance of perpetual spring, with the 
breezes of the morning sporting about her. Being 
solicited by her sister Mirth, she readily promises 
her assistance, flies away in a cloud, and impreg- 
nates the waters of Bath with new virtues, by which 
the sickness of Belinda is relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular 
circumstances of his birth and life, the splendor of 
his appearance, and the distinction which was for 
some time paid him by Lord Tyrconmel, entitled 
him to familiarity with persons of higher rank than 
those to whose conversation he had been before 
admitted i he did not fail to gratify that curiosity,, 
which induced him to take a nearer view of thaife 
whom their birth, their employments, or their 
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||jc tunes necessarily place at a distance fcotn the 
greatest pan o£ mankind, and to examine whether 
their ( merit magnified or diminished by the 
jfeedium through which it was contemplated; whe- 
ther splendor with which they dazzled their ad- 
lpirers wa> inherent in them^ves, or only reflect- 
ed on them Jay the object* that wrrounded them j 
and whether great men were selected for high sta- 
tions, or high stations made great men. 

> For this purpose he took all opportunities of 
Reversing familiarly with those who were most 
^qgupicuous at that time far their power or thpir 
influence ; he y Ached their looser moments, and 
jammed their domestic behavior, with that acute- 
ness which nature had given him, and which the 
uncommon vafcety pf his life had contributed to 
increase, and that inquisitiveness which must al- 
Vays be produced in a vigorous piind', by an abso- 
lute freedom frqo^aU pressing or domestic engage*- 

His discernment was quick, and therefore be 
l^oon found in every person, and ha *vecy affair, 
eompthing that deserved attention ; "he was Sup- 
ported by Others, without any care for himself 
|jd was therefore at leisure to pursue his ojjsqrva- 


|4pre circumstances, to constitute a critic on 
fum*n lifff could not easily concur^ cor indeed 
P# yfy turned, from accrual ad- 

more pt me th^ he copJd Jt**|y*h*9 
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from his teal merit, admit any acquaintance mom 
dangerous tfian that of Savage ; of whom likewise 
it must be confessed, that abilities realty exalted 
above the common level, or virtnfi refined from 
passion, or proof against corruption, could neft 
easily find an abler judge, or a warmer advocate. , 
What was the result of Mr. Savage’s raqiiit^; 
though he was not much accustomda to conceal 
his discoveries, it may not be entirely safe to re- 
late, because the persons vhose characters he Cri* 
ticised are powerful ; and power a£d resentment 
are seldom strangers; nor would it perhaps b t 
wholly just, because what he averted in convert** 
tion might, though true in general, be heightened 
by some momentary ardor of imagination, 
it can be delivered Only from memory, 
imperfectly represented < so that the picture at nflk 
aggravated, and then unskilfully copied, may b* 
justly suspected to retain ho gre^t resemblance 'tit 
the original. 1 * 

It may, however, be observed, tffet he did hdt 
appear to have formed very elevated ideas of those 
to whotp the administration 'of affijjri, tii the con; 
duct of parties, has been intrusted^ have 
been coraideied as the advocates of the crown, 
the guardians of the people i fend who fataTjfe* 
tained the most implicit confidents tlftd the b 
est applauses. Of Ohe particuWWson, wpftjjg 
been at one tfene,io popular «• : 0 

teemd^nad at ai$il$l w f ortddaMe Wtii hw|P 
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rJMftUy Attested, he observed, th^l bis acquisitions 
jBjT been smalt, or that his capacity was narrow, 
Jpt that aim whole range of his mind was from 
obscenity to politics, and from politics to obsceo- 

But the opportunity of indulging his specula? 
t&inson gseat characurs was t^watan end. He was 
banished from the table of Lord Tyrcopnol* and 
tented again adrift upon the world, without pros? 
poet of finding quickly any other harbor. As 
prudence was not one of the virtues by which fie 
was distinguished, he had made no provision against 

t misfortune like this. And though it is not to 
: imagined hut that the separation must for some 
ifftme hare been preceded by coldness, pee^sfrness, 
or neglect, though it was undoubtedly the conse- 
quence of accumulated provocations on both aides; 
m fnery mao that knew Same will readily be- 
ikn, list W him it was sudden at a ptfoke of 
thunder > that; though he might have transiently 
tyMpopcd it, he had neve* snared any thought so 
indicating to iwn his mind, hut that he had 
^riven«aw«yWamuicmems,OT dream* of &tum 
felicity and affluence, and had never taken any 
mmm by which he might prevent a precipiu- 

"“'i from w «4i*gpw«' 

“ i quarrel and separation, and the disparities 

‘i blr. Stage was closed fry them, wane 

tn hoih to his friends pad enemies t nor 

■ Uc L. - ■ te— ^ An Limi 

(OCttUftte MicemL trom «&.«« 
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afrboth, how much U dBded tori* ln*r*of geref* 
by due emanati o j i ya slth, f 

Hit condition fiti not appear io excite afetfi 
compassion; for he bad sot always been careful, 
to ufe the advanu$es ha ejxjoyed, with that mode- 
ration, which ought to have been, wadi aaose than 
usual caution, preserved by him, who knew, if ha 
had reflected, that be was only a dependent on tbt 
bounty of another, whom he could expect to *up» 
port him ho longer, than he endeavored to preserve 
his favor by complying with hie inclinations, and 
whom he nevertheless set at defiance, and was 
continually irritating by negligence or encroach- 


Exams lea need no t be at any £my. 

Uncc, to prove, that superiority of fortune hp a 
natural tendency to kindle pride, and pride 
seldom fjjils to oxext itself in ebawmpt and ipvuit ; 
and if this isoftflgtfce affect of heredjtaiy wealth, 
and of honors enjoyed only by the merits of 
others, it is some extenua ti o n , of shy indoWntari- 
ttpphut *• which this unhappy mao may harveheau 
betrayed, that hit juwperuy wmbiMbtCfCd by^w 
fbrepof novelty, apd made **» fitoafMqfc by 
a acme fcf 4e msatry in which he feed so fapg fog* 
gurihhd, and perhaps of the bmdw Whhh^ildd 
formerly fong, and wbkh ha wight if w t Mp h 
binWelf entitled to apWWgp * hM9 f " 


Crvr sham «hk |m wiit A auSmi. cm 
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tfceyhavc a rig&tto tresft 
BE » they h§ve thermtfWS been nutted. 

That Mf. Savage was too Mith elevated by any 
goodt^rtune, is generally known; and some pas* 
sage* ofllb Introduction, to rij Author to bt let , 
sufficiently thtew, that he dl|* not wholly refrain 
IWnfa such satire, as he afterwards thought very 
tejuSt When he was exposed to it himself ; For, 
«*» he was afterwards ridiculed in the character 
fcf a distressed poet, he very easily discovered, that 
distress was not a proper subject for merriment, Or 
of invective. He was then able to discern, 
thatjf sJRs^ry be the effect of virtue, it ooghf*to 
be reverenced ; if of ill-fortune, to be pitied ; and 
if Of vied, not to fee insulted,' because it it perhaps 
itself a punishment adequate to the crime by which 
it was produced. And the humanity of that man 
cart j deserve no panegyric, who is capable «of re- 
preaching a Criminal in the hands of t he execu- 
tioner. 

* 4 ^BWthese reflections, though they readily occur- 
red to him in the first and last parts df irk life, 
wire, 1 $n afraid, “'for a long time foMjflftttti J 
I t ldfst they were, Hke many other tnaftimi, tie*- 
Shred tap in his mind, rather for she# than uw* f 
chitted very Kttle upon bis conduct, however elfci 
gtift b lie Might Sometimes explain, «t tatftv* 
fe^^'hemight inculcate stem. 

* ^ r^sdSSioiu’ tMefoic. fetfm the cwsMiim 
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wfoch be bad &njpyc4-w>tb^&tfcb 
It sinews, was considered bypaiy as 
inuiuph. Tbose^ho had before paidibeijr epprt 
to bmj without success, soon returned the contempt 
whuJb they had buffered ; ai?d they who had *e* 
cened favors fropa him, for of such favors as be 


could Jje^tow, he was very liberal, 4*d not alwgyp 
remember them. So. much more certain arc thp 
effects of resentment t>b an of gratitude : it is n$t 
oply, to many, snore pleasing to recollect those 
faults which place others below them, than those 
virtues by which they are themselves compar sure- 
ly depressed : but it is likewise more easy to keg* 
lect, than to recompense j and though there are 
few wjjo will practise a laborious virtue, tbei£ 
'will never be wanting multitudes that will indulge 
m easy vice. „ , 

Savage, however,, was very little distuijhcd gt 
the marks of contempt which Ins ill-fortune brought 
upon hun,,Jiom thqsc whom he never esteemed, 
and with whom he never considered hjmself as le- 
velled by any calamities . and though at wap not 
without some uneasiness that he saw Jape, wb*$e 
fwentJiJjip he valued, charge their t 3 Esvj*u ,$* 
yet ^served their coldness bwtjwptt, mncbomofjgqs 
'pondered them as the slaves of fortune 
aWibipp^s 9 f prj^pemy^ and 
to despise them, to jameni 
* 4 doe| aot^mai tbab after 
'wants, be fauna mask* 4 
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Amiris first appearance in the world. Hit 
MM?, t h ou gh in polity not less melancholy, was 
less affecting, beanie it was no longer new $ it 
therefore procured him no new friends ; and those 
that bid formerly relieved him, thought they might 
now consign him to others. ^t-He was now like- 
wise considered, by many, rather as criminal, than 
ai unhappy ; for the friends of Lord Tyrcosmel, 
said of his mother, were sufficiently industrious to 
publish his weaknesses, which were indeed very 
numerous; and nothing wpe forgotten, that might 
make him either hateful or ridiculous. 


It cannot but be imsgined, that such represen- 
tations of his faults must make great numbers less 
sensible of his distress ; many, who had only an 
opportunity to hear one part, made no scruple to 
propagate the account which they received ; many 
assisted their circulation from malice or revenge ; 
and perhaps many pretended to credit them, that 
they might with a befter grace withdraw their re- 
gard, or withhold their assistance. 

Savage, however, was not one of tbbse who 
suffered bsjnself to be injured without resistance, 
tar was lets diligent in exposing the faults of Lord 
Tyreonnel, over whom be obtained at least this ad- 
wtiktage, that he drove him first to the practice of 
Outage and violence; for he was so much provok- 


ed Y b y dje wit and virulencorof Savage, that ht 
a number of attendant* that did no he* 
courage to beat him * a cogeNta*^ 
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But it happened that he had left the phle*a fahr 
minutes ; ‘and his lordship had, without ganger, tit 
pleatuie of boasting how he would have trea&i 
him. Mr. Savage went next day to xejwy his 
visit at his Own house ; but was prevailed on, by 
his domestics, to retire without insisting upon see* 
ing him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. Savage of 
some actions, which scarcely any provocations wtH 
be thought sufficient to justify ; such as seizing 
what he had in his lodgings, and other instances of 
wanton cruelly, bv which he increased the distress 
of Savage, without any advantage to himself 

These mutual accusations were retorted on both 
aides, for many years, with the utmost degree of 
virulence and rage ; and time seemed rather to 
augment than diminish their resentment. That 
the anger of Mr. Savage should be kept alive, is 
not straftge, because he felt every day the conse- 
quences of the quarrel ) but* it might reasonably 
have been hoped, that Lord Tyrconnel might have 
relented, .and at length have forgot those* provo- 
cations, which, however they might haflj^oace 
flamed him, bad not in reality much butt himj * 

The spirit of Mr. Savage, indeed, never Jfoflfep- 
ed him <*o solicit a reconciliation ; be r& d r o cd w- 


pvoach far reproach* and i fault for instttf l#£fe> 
penalty of yk supplied die dkadvan 
fasittBc^ aad e nabl ed him ho farm .a partyi 
judMn giow jiuuihcia in - 
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fcBnt though this might he some gratifi ca tion of 
fos vanity, if afforded very little relief to hirneces* 
shies very frequently reduced to un» 

common hardships, of which, however, he never 
akadc aify mean or importnnate Oomplaints, being 
formed rather to bear miser ^vhh fortitude, then 
enjoy prOspenty with moderation. 

He now thought himself again at liberty to ex* 

^ e the cruelty of his mother ; and therefore, I 
ievc, about this time, published The Battdrd , a 
mem remarkable for the vivacious talliesof thought 
fft the beginning, where he makes a pompous enu- 
meration of the imaginary advantages of base 
birth ; and the pathetic sentiments at the end, 
where he recounts the real calamities which he 
suffered by the crime of his parents. 

The vigor and spirit of the verses, the peculiar 
circumstance! df the author, the novelty of the 
subject, and the notoriety of the story to which the 
afrnsfoas are made r procured this performance a 
very favorable reception ; great numbers were im- 
mediately dispersed, and editions were multiplied 
mjth umntial rapidity. 

* One circumstance attended the publication, 
which Savage used tor relate with gits* sodsfoc- 
bo*. Hh mother, to whom the poem mis with 
f&t reverence* inscribed, ha p p en ed then to he 
W Bath, when she rnaht not cbwwih% liriw. 
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to spread, than she heard it repeated in old pla«M 
of concourse, nor could she enter thd nstisM 
foofDSy or cross the Whs, without bong salute# 
with some hues from The Bastard, 

This was perhaps the first time that Spur da 
discovered a sense of shame, and on this Oc^stton 
the power of wit was very conlpicuous | the 
wretch who had, without scruple, ffeodajptd her* 
self an adulteress, and who had first endeavored to 
starve her son, then to transport him, and sfttf- 
wards to hang him, was not able to hear the it* 
presentation of her own conduct ; but fled fioh 
reproach, though she felt no pain from guilt, and 
left Both with the utmost haste, to shelter htyfatH 
among the crowds of London. 

Thus, Savage had the satiafitctkm of finding* 
that, though he could not reform bis mothef«<h« 
could punish her, and that he did not always soft 
for alone. 

The pleasure which he received from this in- 
crease of hit poetical reputation* was sufficient fire 
some time so overbalance the miseries of want* 
which this performance did opt much ollcviete p 
for it wot told for a very trivial aem to • booh* 
acHee. vbe thou^ the nwufti was so simoohmi 
A«t fa mfm d m* W *°M, pt wfcifta*«r 
*ew —dwtoafl, rwy m tn um, 

**T lAiiiM.w ita lie nefaynr M» # 

. . if 


utE or savage: 


, Savag&with the utmost elevation of heart, 

L rcferreSto by him as an incontestible proof of 
i general acknowledgment of his abilities. It was 
indeed the only production of which he could justly 
boast a general reception. ► 

Btyt though he did not lose Ac opportunity which 
success gave him, of setting a high rate on his abi- 
lities, b\^ paid due deference to the suffrages of 
mankind when they were given in his favor, he 
did not suffer his esteem of himself to depend up- 
on others, nor found any thing sacred in the voice 
of the people when they were inclined to censure 
him : he, then, readily shewed the folly of expect* 
ing that the public should judge right— observed 
how blowly poetical merit had often forced its way 
into the world — he contented himself \rith the 
applause, of men of judgment, and was somewhat* 
disposed to exclude all those from the character of 
men of judgment who did not applaud him. - 
But he was at other times more favorable to 
mankind^ than to think them blind to the beauties 
of his works, and imputed the slowness of their 
sale to other causes ; either they were published at 
t time when the t*wn was empty, or when the 
attention of the public was engrossed by some 
struggle in the parliament, or some other object of 
general concern ; or they were, by the neglect of 
the publisher, not diligently dispersed, oeby'hir 
avarice not advertised with sufficient frequency* 
Address, or industry, or liberality, was always 
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wanting j and the blame was laid rather on any 
person than the author. 

By arts like these, arts which every man prac- 
tises m some degree, and to which too much of the 
little tranquillity' of life is to be ascribed, 'Savage 
was always able to live at peace With himself. Had 
he indeed on If made use of these expedients to 
alleviate the loss or want of fortune or reputation, 
or any other advantages which it is not in man’s 
power to bestow upon himself, they might have 
been justly mentioned as instances of a philosophi- 
cal mind, and very properly proposed to the imi- 
tation of multitudes, who, for want of diverting 
their imaginations with the same dexterity, lan* 
guish under afflictions which might be easily re* 
moved. 

It were doubtless to he wished, that truth end 
reason were universally prevalent ; that every 
thing were esteemed according to its real value* 
and that men would secure themselves, from being 
disappointed, in their endeavors after happiness, 
by placing it only in virtue, which is always to be 
obtained ; but if adventitious and foreign pleasures 
must be pursued, it would be perhaps of some be* 
nefit, since that pursuit must frequently be fruitless, 
if the practice of Savage could be taught, that folly 
might be an antidote to folly, and one fallacy be 
obviated by another. 

But the danger of this pleasing intoxication mo# 
not he concealed ; nor indeed g» my one, after 
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ing observed the life of Savage* need to be cau- 
tioned against it. By imputing none of his mi- 
series to himself, lie continued to act upon the 
same principles, and to follow the same path ; was 
never made wisei by his sufferings, nor preserved 
by one misfortune from fallingnyito another. He 
proceeded thioughout his life to tread the same 
steps on the same circle j always applauding his 
past conduct, 01 at least forgetting it, to amuse 
himself with phantoms of happiness, which were 
dancing before him \ and willingly turned his eyes 
from the light of reason, when it would ha\e dis- 
covered the illusion, and shewn him, wbat he 
never wished to soe, his real state. 

-* He is even accused, after having lulfed his ima- 
gination Vk ith those ideal opiates, of having tried 
the same experiment upon his conscience; and. 
Having accustomed himself to impute all deviations 
from the light, to foreign causes ; it is certain that 
he was upon every’ occasion too easjjy reconciled 
to himself ; and that he appeared vecy little to re- 
gret those practices which bad impaired his repu- 
tation. • The reigning ei ror of his life was, that lie 
mistook the love for the practice , of viitue, and was 
indeed not so much a good man, as the friend of 
goodness. 

This at least must he allowed him, that hei al- 
ways preserved a strong sertse of the,di$rity, the 
heauty, and the necessity of virtue \ and- that he 
gftvcr contributed deliberately to spread corrupting 
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amongst mankind. His actions, which were gene* 
rally precipitate, were often blameablc ; but his 
writings, being the productions of study, uniformly 
fended to jthe exaltation of the mind, and the pro- 
pagation of morality and piety. 

These Writings may improve mankind, when his 
failings shall be forgotten ; and therefore he must 
be considered, upon the whole, as a benefactor to 
the world ; nor can his personal example do any 
hurt, since, whoever hears of his faults, will hear 
of the miseries which they brought upon him, and 
which would deserve less pity, had not his condi- 
- tion been such as made his faults pardonable. He 
may be considered as a child exposed to all the 
temptations of indigence, at a time when resolution 
was not yet strengthened by conviction, nor virtue 
confirmed by habit ; a circumstance which in his 
Bastard, he laments in a very affecting manners 

* No Mother’s care 

Shielded my infant innocence with pray’r : 

No Father's guardian-hand roy youth maintain’d, 
Call’d forth my virtues, or from vice restrain’d. 

The Bastard , however it might provoke or mor- 
tify his mother, could not be expected to melt her 
to compassion, so that he was still under the same 
want of the necessaries of life ; and he therefore 
exerted ‘all the interest which his wit, or htctbhrfh, 
er his misfortunes could procure, to obtain, upon 
the death of “Eusden, the place of Poet Laurent, 
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and prosecuted his application with so much dili- 
gence, that the King publicly declared it hit in- 
tention to bestow it upon him ; hut such wm the 
fide of Savage, that even the King, wheq he in- 
tended his advantage, was dupppointed m his 
schemes ; for the Lord ChasSfadaiii, who has the 
disposal of the laurel, as one of the appendages of 
hit office, either did not know the King's design, 
or did not approve it, or thought the nomination 
of the Liurcat an encroachment upon ius rights, 
and therefore bestowed the laurel upon Colley 
Cibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolu- 
tion of applying to the Queen, that, having once 
given him life, she would enable him to support 
it, and, therefore, published a short poem on her 
birth-day, to which he gave the odd title of ‘ Vo- 

* lunteer Laoreat.' The evert of this essay he 
has himself related in the following letter, which 
he prefixed to the poem, when he afterwards re- 
printed it in * The Gentleman's Magazine,' from 
whence I have copied it entire, as this was one of 
the few attempts in which Mr. Savage succeeded. 

* Mr. Urban, 

* In your Magazine for February, you published 

* the last * Volunteer Lauepat,' written on « very 

* melancholy occasion, the death of the royal pa- 

* troness of arts and literature in general, and of 

* the author of that poem in particulars l now 
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‘ send you the fifst, that Mr. Savage wrote under 
4 that title* — This gentleman, notwithstanding a 

* very considerable interest, being, on the death of 
4 Mr. Eusden, disappointed of the Laureat’s place, 

4 wrote the following verses; which were ap 
4 sooner published, tjut the Utc Queen sent to a 
4 bookseller for tbetfl. The author had not at 
4 that time a friend, either to get him introduced, 

4 of his poOfti presented at Court ; yet such was 
4 the unspeakable goodness of that Princess, that, 

4 — notwithstanding this act of ceremony was waitt- 

* ing, — in a few days after publication, Mr. Sa» 

* vage received a Bank-bill of fifty pounds, and a 

* gracious message from her Majesty, by the Lord 
4 North and Guilford, to this effect : 44 That her 
4 Majesty was h ghly pleased with the verses ; 

4 that she took particularly kind bis lines there 
4 relating to the King ; that he had permission to 
4 write annually on the same subject; and that he 
4 should -yearly teceive the like present, till some- 
4 thing better {which was her Majesty's intention) 

4 could be done for him." After this, he was 
4 permuted to picsen^one of his annual poems to 
1 her Majesty, had the honor of kissing her hand, 

4 and met with the most gracious reception. 

4 Yours, 8k.* 

Such was the performance *, and Mich ha recep- 
tion ; a reception, which, though by no mttm 
*b TWs fwMfc is tesOrtaO is tht la* Coilpeton. 
SAVAGE. VOL. 1. C 
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unkind, yet was not in the highest degree generous ; 
to chain down the genius of a writer to an annual 
panegyric, shewed in the Queen too much desire 
of hearing her own praises, and a greater regard to 
hffself, than to him, on whom* her bounty was 
conferred. It was a kind of avaricious generosity, 
by which flattery was rather' purchased, than ge- 
nius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the same 
allowance with much more heroic intention ; she 
had no>other view than to enable him to prosecute 
his studies, and to ait himself above the want of 
assistance, and was contented with doing good 
without stipulating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to make 
exceptions} but was ravished with the favors which 
he had received, and probably yet more with those 
which he waa promised; he considered himself 
now as a favorite of the Queen, and did not doubt 
but « few annual poems would establish him in 
some profitable employment. 

He therefore assumed the title of * Volunteer 
* Laureat,’ not without some reprehensions from 
Cibbet, who informed him, that the tide of 
' Laureat* was a mark of honor cqnferred by the 
King, from whom all honor is derived, and which 
therefore no man has a right to bestow.upon biniT 
self* and added, that he mif^ht, with equal pro* 
pimp, sty k himself a Volunteer Lord, or Volun- 
teer .Baronet. It,oannot be denied that the re- 
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mar*, was just ; hut Savage did not think any title, 
which was conferred upon Mi . Cibber, so honor- 
able, as that the usurpation of it, could be imputed 
to hint as an instance of very exorbitant vanity ; 
and therefore continued to write under the same 
title, and received every year the same reward. 

He did not appear to consider these encomiums 
as tests of his abilities, — or as any thing more, 
than annual hints to the Queen of her promise, — 
or, acts of ccrcaNflpy, by the performance of which, 
he was entitled to his pension, and therefore did 
not labor them with great diligence, or print more 
than fifty each year ; except that, for some of the 
last years, be regularly inserted them in The Gen- 
tleman's Magazine , by which they were dispersed 
over the kingdom. 

Of some of them, be had himself so low an 
opinion, that he intended to omit them in the col- 
lection of poem*, for which he printed proposals, 
and solicited subscriptions : nor can it seem strange, 
that, being confined to the same subject, he should 
be at some times indolent, and at others unsuccess- 
ful i that he should sometimes delay a disagreeable 
task, till it was too late to perform it well ; or, that 
he should sometimes repeat the same sentiment, on 
the same occasion, or at others be misled, by an 
attempt ^ficr novelty, to forced conceptions and 
far-fetched images* ‘ 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which 
supplied him with some variety J for his busioes* 

c 2 
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was to praise the Queen for the favors which he 
had recaved, and to complain to her of the dela\ 
of thape which she had promised : in some of bis 
pieces, therefore, gratitude is predominant, and m 
apme discontent , m some, he represents him self as 
nappy in her patronage , an#-*n others, as discon- 
solate to find himself neglected. 

Her promise, — like other promises made to this 
unfortunate man, — was never performed, though 
he took sufficient care that it dwld not be forgot- 
ten. 7 he publication of fits Volunteer Laurcat 
procured him no other reward than a regular re- 
mittance of fifty pounds. 

He was not so depressed by his disappointments, 
as to neglect any opportunity that was offered uf 
advancing his interest. When the Princess Anne 
was married, he wrote a poem * upon her depart- 
ure, only, as be declared, * because it was ex- 
* pegted from him,' and he was not willing to 
fyar bis own prospects, by any appearance of neg- 
lect. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by 
this poem, or any regard that was paid to it , and 
therefore it is likely that it was considered at court 
as an act of duty, to which he was obliged by his 
dependence, and which it was therefore notneas- 
saiy to reward by any new favor . or perhaps the 
Queen really intended his advancement, and, thue* 


* Printed In the late Collection 
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fore, thought it superfluous to lavish presents upon 
a man, whom she intended to establish for life. 

About this time, not only his hopes were in 
danger of being frustrated, but his pension like- 
wise of being obstructed, by an accidental calum- 
ny. The writer of The Daily Courant % a paper 
then published under the direction of the ministry, 
charged him with a crime, which, though very 
great in itself, would have been remarkably invi- 
dious in him, and might very justly have incensed 
the Queen against him. He was accused *by name, 
of influencing elections against the court, by ap- 
pearing at the head of a Tory mob ; nor did the 
accuser fail to aggravate his crime, by represent- 
ing it as the effect of the most atrocious ingrati- 
tude, and a kind of rebellion against the Queen, 
who had first preserved him from an infamous 
death, and afterwards distinguished him by her fa. 
vor, and supported him by her chanty. The 
charge, as it was open and confident, was like wise 
by good fortune very particular. The place of 
the transaction was mentioned, and the whole sc- 
ries of the rioter*! conduct related. This exact- 
ness made Mr. Savage’s vindication easy ; for, he 
never had in hit life, seen the place which was 
declared to be the scene of his wickedness, nor^ 
ever had^bten -present in any town when its repre- 
sentatives were chosen. This answer he therefore 
made haste to publish, with allthe circumstances 
necessary to mike it credible ; and very reason* 
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afcly demanded, that the accusation should be re- 
tracted in the same paper, that he might no longer 
suffer the imputation of sedition and ingratitude. 
This demand was likewise pressed by him, in a 
private letter to the author of the paper, who,' — 
either trusting to the protection of those whose 
defence he had undertaken, — or having entertained 
tome personal malice against Mr. Savage,— or 
fearing, lest, by retracting so confident an asser- 
tion, he should impair the credit of his paper, — 
refused to give him that satisfaction. 

Mr Savage, therefore, thought it ntcessarv, to 
his own vindication, to prosecute him m the King’s 
Bench ; but as he did not find any ill effects from 
the accusation* having* sufficiently cleared his in- 
nocence, he thought any farther procedure would 
have the appearance of revenge ; and therefore 
willingly dropped it. 

He saw so On afterwards a process* commenced 
in the same court against himself, on an informa- 
tion, in which, he was accused of writing and 
publishing an obscene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's desire to be distin- 
guished ; and, when any controversy became po- 
pular, he never wanted some reason for engaging 
in it with great ardor, and appearing at the head 
* of the party which he had chosen. be was 
never celebrated for his prudence, he had no 
sooner taken his side, and informed himself of 
< the chief topics of the dispute, than he took all 
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opportunities of asserting and propagating hi* prin- 
ciples ; without much regard to hts own interest, 
or any other visible design, than, that of drawing 
upon himself the attention of mankind. 

The dispute between the Bishop of London 
and the Chancellor, is well known to have been, 
for some time, the chief topic of political conver- 
sation ; and therefore Mr. Savage, in pursuance 
of his character, endeavored to become conspicu- 
ous among the controvertists, with which every 
coffee-house was filled on that occasion. He was 
an indefatigable opposer of all the claims of ec- 
clesiastical power, though he did not know on 
what they were founded ; and was therefore no 
friend to the Bishop of London. But he had an- 
other reason for appearing as a warm advocate for 
Dr. Rundle ; for he was the friend of Mr. Foster 
and Mr. Thomson, who were the friends of Mr. 
Savage. 

Thus remote was his interest in the question, 
which, however, as he imagined, concerned him 
so nearly, that it was not efficient to harangue 
and dispute, but necessary likewise to write upon 
it. 

He therefore engaged, with great ardor, in a 
new poem, called*by him, The Progress pf a Di- 
vine ; in’tybich he conducts a profligate priest, by 
all the gradations of wickedness, . from a poor 
curacy in the coumtyi to the highest preferments 
of the chflrch, and describes* with that humor 
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natural to him, and that knowledge 
ftfhich wqfihitcndedto all the diversities of human 
|*fe, hiwbenavior in every station ; and insinuates, 
that this priest, thns accomplished, found at last 
a patron in rile Bishop of Londgjn. * 

When he was asked by Are of his friends, On 
what pretence he could charge the Bishop with 
such an action ? he had no more to say, than that 
hq had only inverted the accusation, and that be 
thought it reasonable to believe, that he who ob- 
structed the rise of a good man, without reason, 
would, for bad reasons, promote the exaltation of 
a villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this 
satire ; and Savage, who, as was his constant prac- 
tice, had set his name to his performance, was 
censured in Tin Weekly Miscellany * with seventy, 
which he did not seem inclined to forget. 


* A abort satire was likewise published in the same paper, in 
Which were the following lines i 
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But ictum of invective was not thought* v&f 
ficient punishment. The Court of King’s Beach 
was therefore moved against him* and he wap 
obliged to return an answer to a charge of abscca* 
ityTlt was urged, in his defence, shat obscenity 
was criminal when it was intended to promote the 
practice of vice ; but that Mr. Savage had only 
introduced obscene ideas, with the View of expos- 
ing them to detestation, and of amending the age, 
by shewing the deformity of wickedness. Thu 


are selected i 

« Transform'd hr thought!** rapt, and n^dolght wUat, 
« From malice fr5, and push'd .without derlfu » 

1 In equal brasrtTf aiyate lung’d * th ri\st, 

* And brought the youth a ricumto the dust { 

• To Shew what frauds '»**&'35tK£?' 

4 I’he neats of aearwp, lust, 

®a;aassaffiP 


4 And round the 


u£mk» roster* name* 
‘^hanrtonioesatt, 

I oqr ect the heart, 
tSUmalgraeemtten 
fe* prment fame inroL 


?t Jtt* tm* m. J. 
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w^s admitted ; and Sir Philip Ypcke, who 
ben presided In thm court, dismissed the inform- 
rtion With encomiums upon the purity and excel- 
lence of Mr. Savage's writings. The prosecution 
lowever, MKrered in some meagre the purpose 
rf those by whom it was set^an foot ; for Mr. 
Ravage was so far intimidated by it, that, when 
ihe edition of his poem was sold, he did not ven- 
ire to reprint it ; so that it was in a short time 
Forgotten, or forgotten by all but those whom it 
offended. 


It is said, that some eftdeatyprt were used to inr 
cense the queen against him : but he found advo- 
cates so obviate at least part of their effect ; for 
though he was never advanced, he still continued 
to receive his pension. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than 
any incident of life ; and, as hi* conduct can- 
not be vindicated, it is proper to secure his me- 
mory from reproKh/ by informing those whom 
he made his enemies, that he never intended to 
repeat the provocation ; and th% jfibough, when- 
ever he thought he had any reason to complain of 
the clergy, he used to threaten them with a new 
edition of The Progress of a k his 

calm and settled resolution evert 

He once intended to have mpde &he^,xcpara- 
tionjfar the fatly dr injustice yW #ludi tsfcinigbi 
be charged, by writing «^^ji^/C#ed The 
forest if s Freethinker, intended 
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to lead through all the stages of vice and folly, to 
convert him from virtue to wickedness, and front 
religion to infidelity, by all the modish sophistry#* 
usdd for that purpose ; and at last to dismiss him 
by Ida own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute tnts design, is a real 
loss to mankind, for he was too well acquainted 
with all the scenes of debauchery to have foiled 
in his representations of them, and too zealous for 
virtue hoi to have represented them in such a man-* 
ner as should expose them either to ridicule or 
detestation. * 

But this plan wif tifce others, formed and laid 
aside, till the vigor of Ibis imagination was spent, 
and the effervescence of invention had subsided j 
but soon gave way to some other design, which 
pleasdd by its novelty for a white, and then was 
neglected like the former. 

He was still in hil usual exigencies, having no 
certain support but the pension allowed him by 
the queen ; which, though it might hive kept an 
exact occOnoodSt foom Want, was very for from be* 
ing sufficient for Mr. Savage, who had never been 
accustomed to dismiss iny of his appetites with- 
out the jgatHxsafiorl which they solicited f and 
whom aa&ag, te# want of money, withheld fo«*m 
partaking Of gvery pleasure that foil widmbjf 

m to fc» pom 

veiypmtkyM^lw foolter had ‘hedusget 
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bill, than be vanished from the tight of all bit ac* 
‘gUMfUnce, and lay for tome time out of the reach 
of all the inquiries that friendship or curiosity 
could make after him; at length, he appeared 
again pennyless, at before, bt# never informed 
even those whom he seamta^to regard most, 
where he had been ; nor wat hit retreat ever dis- 
covered. 

* Thu was his constant practice during the whole 
fe tune that he received the pension from the queen : 
he regularly disappeared and returned. He, in* 
deed, affirmed that he retired to study, and that 
the money vqpponcd hi*} ia solitude for many 
months ; but his friends declared, that the short 
time in which it was Spent sufficiently confuted his 
own account trf hu conduct. 

His politeness and bis wit atill raised him 
friends, who were' desirous of setting hhn at length 
free from that indigence by which he had been hi- 
therto oppressed ; and therefore solicited Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole ia his favor with so much earnest- 
ness, that they obtained a promise of the next place 
that should become vacant, cocdceeeding two hwnr 
died pounds a year. This promise wat made with 
an uncommon declaration, * that it was not the 
* naomiac of a minister to a peUtioner # hut of a 
‘friend to bis fncod.’ 

Mr. Savage sow concluded himself set at ease 
Aw cvefr aJ, m be observes Id fr on 

ttot ipodeat rf hie Ufc, wusied and frrn monad; 
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but soon found that his confidence was ill-ground- 
ed, and ibis friendly promise was not inviolable. 
He spent a long time in solicitations, and aft last 
despaired and desisted. 

He did not indeed deny, that he bad given the 
minister some reason to believe, tba{ be should not 
strengthen bis own interest by advancing him,— for 
be bad laken care to distinguish himself in coffee- 
houses, aa an advocate for the ministry of the last 
years of Queen Anne, and was always ready to 
justify the conduct, and exalt the character* of 
Lord Aolingbrobe, whom be mentions with great 
regard in aa Epistle upon Authors, which he wrote 
about that simp ; but was too wise to publisb, and 
of which only some fragments have appeared, in- 
serted by him in the Magazine, after bis retire- 
ment. 

To despair was not, however, the character of 
Savage; when one patronage failed, be bad re- 
course so another. The prince was now extremely 
popular, pod bad very liberally rewarded the me* 
lit of some writers whom Mr. Savage did not 
think superior to JsimacH, and therefore be to* 
solved so address a poam to him. 

For this pusposc be made , choice of"* subject 
which could mgard cudy persona of the high** 
rank and greatest affbeace ; and whisk wm shear* 
fora proper for* go em, hashed * grittm* d* 
ppnmwgeefwprfoc*; and hpang m&ttmmf* 
time so* ifoufojwrtii tbnt^hn uubi jsriMMnttfoii 
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design in full ttanqe&ltity, without the temptations 
of pleasure, or the solicitations of creditors, by 
which his meditations were in equal danger of be- 
ing disconcerted, he produced a poem, On Public 
Spirit, with rtgnrd to Public Worfa 

The plan of this poem is 4ety extensive, and 
comprises a multitude of topics, each of which 
might furnish matter sufficient for a long perform- 
ance, and of which some have already employed 
more eminent writers ; but, as he was perhaps not 
fully acquainted with the whole extent of his own 
design, and was writing to obtain a supply of 
warns too pressing to admit of long or accurate in- 
quiries, he passes negligently over many public 
works, which, even in his own opinion, deserved 
to be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may sometimes disappoint his* 
reader, by transient touches upon these subjects, 
which have often, been considered, and therefore 
ifuturally raise expectations, he must be allowed 
amply to compensate bis'omissions, by expatiating, 
in the conclusion of his work, upon a hind of be* 
neficence not yet celebrated by any eminent potato 
though it now appears more susceptible of embed- 
hshmenu, more adapted to exalt the ideas, and af- 
fect the passions, than many, of .those which. lave 
festherso been thought most worthy of the oraa- 
utifnti of vesat. ' The settlement ef id 

imiuhabited i thr jpuahU^hment of those 

fctfaoceiit*, erhes&mlmnm havenmdmhenowa 
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country no longer pleasing wHafe, — the acqtfisi- 
tion of puberty without injury to any, — the 
approbation of the waste and luxuriant bounties bf 
nature, and the enjoyment of those gifts, which 
heaven has scattered upon regions uncultivated and 
unoccupied* cannot be considered, without giving 
rise to a great number of pleasing ideas, and be* 
wildcnng the imagination in delightful prospects $ 
and therefore, ■ whatever speculations they may 
produce in those who have confined themselves to 
political studies, naturally fixed the attention, and 
excited the applause, of a poet. The politician* 
when he considers men driven into other countries 


for shelter, and obliged to retire to forests and de- 
serts, and pass their lives and fix their posterity in 
the remotest corners of the world, to attoid tbto& 
hardships which they suffer, or fear, in their native 
place, may very properly inquire, why the legist!* 
tore ' does not provide a remedy for these miseries, 
rather than encourage an escape from them. H# 
may conclude, that the flight of every honest matt 
ik a loss to the community ; that those who* are 
unhappy, without guilt, ought to he relieved $ agd 
the life, which it overbtrtthened by accidental-caw* 
flatties, set at ease by -the care of the public ; 
that those, who have by misconduct forfeited theft 
claim to fiivor, tiugh t rather to be made useful td 
the society whkh^thfey have tHtift he driven 

from it, But* the poet is employed in « moth 
pleating Undertaking, tbifc that of proposing 
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which, howcvcr^ft^ or expedient, will never be 
made, or endeavoring to reduce to rational schemes 
of government societies which were formed by 
chance, and are conducted by the private passions 
«f those who preside in them* He guides the un- 
happy fugitive, from want^Snd persecution, to 
plenty, quiet, and security, and seats him in scenes 
of peaceful solitude, and undisturbed repose. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing 
Sentiments which this prospect of retirement sug- 
gested to him, to censure those crimes, which have 
been generally committed by the discoverers* of new 
regions, and, to expose the enormous wickedness of 
making war gg op barbarous nations, because they 
catwOt resist, and of invading countries because 
they are fruitful ; of extending navigation only to 

C npogMK %kci and of visiting distant lands only 
lay them waste. He has asserted the natural 
equality of mankind, and endeavored to suppress 
kbit pride, which inclines men to imagine, that 
is the consequence of power. 

His description of the various miseries, which 
force men to seek for refuge in distant countries, 
affords another instance of bis proficiency, in the 
important and extensive study of human life \ and, 
the tenderness with which he recounts them, ano* 
sher proof of his humanity and benevolence. 

It is observable, that the dose of this poem, 
discovers a change, which experience had made in 
Itfr. Savage 1 * opiniottl. poem antigen by fchtt 
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in ins youth, and published io his Miscellanies, he 
declares his contempt of the contracted views, and 
narrow prospects of the middle state of life, — and 
declares his resolution, either to tower hkr the 
cedar, or be trampled like the shrub ; but in this 
poem, though addressed to a prince, he mentions 
this state of life, as comprising those, who ought 
most to attract reward, those who merit most the 
confidence of power, and the familiarity of great* 
ness ; and, accidentally mentioning this passage to 
one of his fi tends, declared, that in his opinion, 
all (lie virtue of mankind was comprehended in that 
state. 

In describing villas and gardens, he di^ not 
omit to condemn that absurd custom, which p#e* 
vails among the English,— -of permitting servants 
to receive money from strangers, for the entertain* 
ment that they receive, — and therefore inserted in 
his poem these lines : 

But what the flowering pride of gardens rare. 
However royal, or however fair, 
ff gates, which to access should stilf give way, , 
6^ie like Peter's paradise, for pay f 
If perquinited voriets frequent stand, 

And eadti new walk most a new tax demand ? - 
Whet fbt*igri'*y* hut with contempt Surveys ? 

4 Wra* jMsbUcihfciofr of his petfamaxm* 
hc^ecOUeghed* that the %«en ^krved her 
H 3 
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mod cave at Richmond to be shewn for money, and. 
that she se openly countenanced the practice, that 
&he had bestowed the privilege of shewing them, 
as a place of profit on a man, ^hose merit she 
valued herself upon re ward if^ though she gave 
him only the liberty of disgracing* his country. ■ 

He therefore thought, with mote prudence thin 
was often exerted by him, that the publication of 
these lines might be officiously represented as an 
insult upon the Queen, to whom he owed his life 
and his subsistence ; and that the propriety of his 
observation would be no security against the cen- 
sures which the unseasotiableness pf it might draw 
upoj^bim ; he therefore suppressed the passage in 
tig first edition? but after the Queen's death thought 
the same caution no longer necessary, and restored 
foao the proper place. 

p The poem Was, therefore, published without 
apy political faults, and inscribed to the Prince ; 
but Mr. Savage, having no friend upon wham he 
could prevail to present it to him, had no other 
method of attracting bis observation than the pub- 
lication of frequent advertisements, and therefore 
received no reward from his patron, however gene- 
rous on other occasions. 

Thai disappointment he never mentioned vntn- 
twt Migration, being, by none meant. ^ other, 
confident that the Prince was not tgrinranthL bit 
addre* m him j an g t m muattd, that, if idfng* 
adhcei tepopufetwymmldlN *e bttumtdtrtyd»* 
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tinguishing him, he had not written without no- 
tice, or without reward. 

He was once inclined to have presented bis 
poem in person, and sent to the printer for a copy 
with that design ; but either his opinion changed, 
or his resolution deserted him, and he continued 


to resent neglect, without attempting to force him- 
self into regard. 

Nor was the public much more favorable than 
his patron, for only seventy. two were sold, though 
the performance was much commended by some 
whose judgment in that kind of writing is gene- 
rally allowed. But Savage easily reconciled him- 
self to mankind without imputing any to 

his work, by observing that his poem was 
luckily published two days after the prorogation of 
the parliament, and, by consequence, at a time 
when all those who could be expected to regas^ 
it were in the hurry of preparing for their de- 
parture, or engaged in taking leave of others upon 
their dismission from public affairs. 

It must be however allowed, in justification of 


the public, that this performance is not the molt 
exteittat of Mr. Savage’s works ; and that, sboagk 
it cannot he denied to contain many striking senti- 
ments, metric lines, and just observation, it is, 
» Jfiqpi s#eienOf policed ta* 
fWr m enlivened in the imagery, or digested in 

TOaiiqjf ptem emitributcd nothing to toe afg* 
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vision of his poverty, which was such, as very 
few could have supported with equal patience ; 
but to which, it must likewise be confessed, that 
few would have been exposed wh# received punc- 
tually fifty pounds a-year : a sfecy which, though 
by no means equal to the demands of vanity and 
luxury, is yet found sufficient to support 4 families 
above want, and was undoubtedly more than the 
necessities of life required. 

But no sooner bad he received his pension, than 
he withdrew to his darling privacy, from which he 
returned in a short time to his former distress, and 
for some p«yt of the year generally lived by 
cnamlf, eating only when he was invited to the 
utiles of his acquaintances, from which, the mean- 
ness of his dress, often excluded him, when the 
politeness and variety of his conversation would 
We been thought a sufficient recompence for his 
entertainment. 


He lodged as much by accident as he dined, 
and passed the night sometimes in mean houses, 
Which are set open at night to any casual Wan- 
derers ; sometimes in cellars, among the and 
filth of the meanest and most profligate of the 
rabble ; and sometimes, when he had fibt money 
to support even the expenccs of these f$cept«gfes, 
walked about the streets till he Was W*py, and 


lay data in the summer upon a bulk, tot Mfbw 
winter, with his associate* in poverty* 
adies of a glass-home. 
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In ibis manner, were passed those days and 
those nights, which nature had enabled bids to 
have employed in elevated speculations, useful stu- 
dies, or pleasing conversation. On a bulk, — in a 
cellar,— or in a gla^s-house, among thieves and beg- 
gars, — was to be found the Author of The Warn 
dcrtT , the man of exalted sentiments, extensive 
views, and curious observations ; the man, whose 
remarks on life, might have assisted the statesman, 
whose ideas of virtue might have enlightened the 
moralist, whose eloquence might have influenced 
senates, and whose delicacy might have polished 
courts. 

It cannot but be imagined, that such oecusitks 
might sometimes force him upon disreputable 
practices; and it is probable that these lindMfo 
The Wanderer , were occasioned; by his reflections 
on his own conduct : 

Though misery leads to happiness, and truth, — 
Unequal to the load, this languid youth, 

(0 1 let none censnre, if, untried by grief. 

If, amidst woe, attempted by relief,) 

He stoop'd, reluctant, to low arts of Shame, 

WfcCh then, ev’n then, he scorn'd, and blush'd to 


Whoever was acquainted with him, was certain 
to he mKcited for small sums, wbs*br the frequency 
request read* in time eMderableJ&d be 
was therefore quickly shunned by those who ptefe 
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become familiar enough to be trusted with his ue- 
ctssUks ; bat his rambling manner of life, and 
constant appearance at houses of public resort, al- 
ways procured him a new succession of friends, 
whose kindness had not been e^aiisled by repeated 
Inquests ; so that he was seMom Absolutely with- 
out tfesouices, but had in his utmost exigences this 
comfort, that he always imagined himself sure of 
speedy relief. 

It was observed, that he always asked fhvors of 
this kind, without the least submission or apparent 
consciousness of dependence, and that he did not 
seem to look upon a compliance with his request, 
at an .Obligation that deserved any extraordinary ac- 
knowledgments; but a refusal was resented by him 
slab affrorit, or complained of as an injury ; nor 
did be readily t^ccmcilc himself to those who ci- 
ther denied to lend, or gave him afterwards any 
intimation that they expected to be repaid. 

He was sometimes so far compassioned by those 
Wjjbo knew both of his merit and distresses, that 
t^ey received him into their families, but they 
soon discoxcrcd him ta be a very incommodious 
inmate ; for, being always accustomed ‘tP fc,«re- 
gular manner of life, he could not coofitye himself 
to any stated hours, or pay any regard to the rules* 
cjF a family, hut would prolong hit conversation 
till Mdnight, vritbout considering, that Rawness 
mightSre quire A friend 5 ^ application hi the 4|ra^ 
ingl ind, when he had persuaded himse|£ to retire 
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to bed, was not, without equal difficulty, called up 
to dinner ; it was therefore impossible to pay him 
any distinction without the entire subversion of. ail 
oeconomy, a kind of establishment which, wherever 
he went, he always appeared ambitious to over- 
throw. 

It must, therefore, be acknowledged, in justifi- 
cation of mankind, that it was not always by the 
negligence or coldness of his friends that Savage 
was distressed, but because it was in reality veiy 
difficult to preserve him long in a state of ease. 
To supply him with money was a hopeless at- 
tempt ; for no sooner did he see himself master of 
a sum sufficient to set him free from care for a day, 
than he became profuse and luxurious* WbcA 
once he had entered a tavern, or engaged in^p 
scheme of pleasure, he never retired till wan* of 
money obliged him to some new expedient. If 
he was entertained in a family, nothing was any 
longer to be regarded there but amusements and 
jollity ; wherever Savage entered, he immediately 
expected that order and business should fly befoM| 
hi*, that all should thenceforward be left to ha* 
zard# and that no dull principle of domestic n»*> 
nagemmtt should be opposed to his inclination, nr 
intrude upon ha gaiety. 

* His djstdbnei, however afflictive, never dejected 
him f in Mi lowest state he wentpjLpot ipjmt to 
assert the natural dignity, of w*i end wasajarep 
ready^o repress ih* insolence whkh the Bfttk 
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orftf of fortune incited, and to trample on that 
limitation, which rose upon any other basis than 
that of merit : he oever admitted any gross famili- 
arities, or submitted to be treated otherwise than 
as an equal. Once, when he was without lodg- 
ing, meat, or clothes, one of mends, a man in- 
deed not remarkable for moderation in his prospe- 
rity, left a message, — that he desired to see him 
about nine in the morning. Savage knew that his 
intention was to assist him j but was very much 
disgusted, that he should presume to prescribe die 
hour of his attendance, and, 1 believe, refused to 
visit him, and rejected his kindness. 

The same invincible temper, whether firmness 
or obstinacy, appeared in his conduct to the Lord 
Tyrconncl, from whom he very frequently de- 
manded, that allowance which was once paid 
turn should he ‘rested; but with whom, he never 
appeared to entertain, for a moment, the thought 
Of soliciting a reconciliation ; and whom he treated 
at once, with all the haughtiness of superiority, 
and all the bitterness of resentment. He wrote to 
him, not in a style of supplication or respect, hut 
of reproach, menace, and contempt ; and appeared 
determined, if he ever regained his allowance, to 
hold it only by the right of conquest. 
r As many more can discover, tbfk a mao' is 
Itches* than that he is wises# than themselves, su- 
priutty of understanding is not so teittfity ac- 
knowledged as that of fortune; nor i%that'Ji$tgh- 
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tiness, which the consciousness of great abilities in- 
cites, borne with the same submission as the ty- 
ranny of affluence; and therefore Savage, by as- 
serting his claim to deference and regard, and by 
treating those with contempt, whom better fortune' 
animated to rebel against him, did not fail to raise 
a great number of enemies in the different classes 
of mankind. Those who thought themselves 
raised above him by the advantages of riches, J a wed 
him because they found no protection from the pc 
tulance of his wit. Those who were esteemed 
for their writings, feared him as a critic, and ms* 
ligned him as a rival, and almost all the smaller 
wits were his professed enemies. 

Among these, Mr. Miller to fer indulged hm 
resentment, as to introduce him m a farce, and di- 
rect him to be personated on the Stage; in a dress 
like that which he then sMte; a. mean insult, 
which only insinuated, that SaVage had but one 
coat, and which was therefore despised by him ra- 
ther than relented ; for though he wrote a hum* 
poon against Miller, he never printed it : and as 
no other person ought to prosecute that revenge 
from which the person who was iqptred fei i afe 
I shall not preserve what Mr. Satage suppremnd*; 
of which fjie publication would indeed have been 
a punishment too Severn fer so impotent assault- 
The great hardships of poverty waflfe, to W a g e , 
not tb$ want of lodging or of food, W the Mf- 
leer and contempt which It dm* upon him* He 
VOL. x. i 
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ccinplaiaed that as his affairs £rew desperate, he 
found his reputation for capacity visibly decline ; 
that his opinion in questions of criticism was no 
longer regarded, when bis coat was out of fashion ; 
•and that those, who, in th&wterifcl of his prospe- 
rity, were always cncouragmglnw to great under* 
takings, by encomiums on his genius and assu- 
aancet of success, now received any mention of his 
dwifljp* with coldness ; — thought, that the subjects 
onwhkh he proposed to write, were very diffi> 
cult, — and were ready to inform him, tint the 
event of a poem was uncertain, — that an author 
ought to employ much time in the consideration 
of his plan, aqdmotprcsumc to sit down to write in 
Consequence pfa few cursory ideas, and a super- 
ficial knowledge ; difficulties, were started on all 
•ides, and ha was no longer qualified for any per- 
formance hut TAt Volunteer Lour eat. 

Vet even this kind of contempt never depressed 
him ; for he always preserved a steady confidence 
in his own capacity, and believed nothing above his 
reach which he should at any time efrnestly en- 
deavor to attain. He formed schemes of the same 
hind with regard to knowledge and to fortune, and 
flattered himself with advances to he made in 
acfeqee, as with riches, to he enjoyed m some dis- 
qpajtr period of baa life.* For the acquisition oi 
knowledge he was indeed fur better qualified than 
fc* that' of tichea; for he was naturally inquisitive, 
and desirous of the conversation of those from 
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whom any information was to be obtained; but by 
i>o means solicitous to improve those opportunities 
that were sometimes offered of raising his fortune ; 
and he was remarkably retentive of bis ideas, 
which, when once he was in possession of, rarely 
forsook him ; a quality, which could never fw 
communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life, its ex- 
pectation that the Queen would some time 4a col- 
lect her promise, he had recourse to the usual 
practice of writers, and published proposals for 
printing his works by subscription ; to which he 
was encouraged, by the success of many who t&d 
not a better right to the favor of the public j but, 
whatever was the mason, he did not find the World 
equally inclined to favor him*; and he observed; 
with some discontent, that, though he offered fail 
works at half a guinea, he was able to procure blit 
a small number, in comparison with those, who 
subscribed twice as much to Du^k. .* 

Nor was it without indignation., that he saw hi* 
proposals neglected by the Queen, who patronised 
Mr. Duck's with uncommon ardor ; and incited 
a competition among those who amended t hw co tt j^ 
who should most promote hi* interest, and who 
should first offer a subscription. This was at d&» 
traction to which Mr. ’Savage tttfek *» 
asserting, that his birth, ha mi sfo r tun e s sa$iw 
genius, gave a fairer ptle, than could be ptetflll 
by him ottwhed* it was conferred. 

i it 
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Savage's applications were, however, not uni* 
vertally unsuccessful ; for some of the nobility 
countenanced his design, encouraged his proposals, 
and subscribed with great liberality. He related 
of the Duke of Chandos particularly, that, upon 
Stoceiving his proposals, he tent him ten guineas. 

Butthc money which his subscriptions afforded 
him* was not less volative than that, which be re* 
^drtUd from his other schemes j whenever a sub- 
scription was paid him, he went to a tavern; and, 

mqney so collected, is necessarily received in 
small Isms, he never was able to send his poems to 
the press, but for many years continued his soli- 
citation, and squandered whatever he obtained. 

’ Thia project of printing his works wai fre- 
quently TtWsdi ahd, as his proposals grew obso- 
lete* new one* were printed with fresher dates. 
To form schemes for the publication, was one of 
fos^favorke amusements ; nor was he ever more at 
case, than when, with any friend who readily fell ia 
with his schemes, he was adjusting the print. Conn- 
ing the advtrtise|iient8, and rcgulating^rhe disper- 
sion of his new edition, which he really intended, 
state time, to publish, and which, as long as expe- 
oeace had shewn hin^ the impossibility of printing 
the itolume together, he at last determined to di- 
w&Mta Wfdky jor roomily numbers, that the 
Unfits o&fo* first might supply foe ex peaces of 
lib next. , + * 

* Thus he spent bis time ra meaaa expedients, and 
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tormcntng suspense, living for the greatest part, in 
Lar of prosecutions hom his creditors, and con- 
sequently, skulking m obtCOrr parts of the town, ©f 
v hith h- was no stranger to the remotest corners. 
But wherever he came, his address secured him 
friends, whom hts necessities soon alienated; 
that he hid, perhapt, a more numerous acquaint- 
ance that any man ever before attained, there be- 
ing scarcely unv person eminent, on any account, 
to v horn he was not known, or w hose character he 
was nrr, in some dtrrce, able to delineate. 

To the acquisition of this extensive aogpahlt^ 
ant 1 -, tviry cucumstancc of his life coonroixted* 
He excelled in the arts of conversation, and there- 
fore willingly practised them. He bad seldom 
any home. Or even a lodging in whjjch he coutd be 
private , and therefore, was driven into public- 
houses for the common conveniences of life trfd 
supports of mture. He was always reatff to 
comply with every invitation, having no employ- 
ment to withhold him, and, often, no money to 
pronde for himself; and, by dtning With otie com- 
pany, he never failed of obtaining an mtro 4 acdon 
into another. * 

Thus dissipated was his life! and thus ttttfBHMt 
subsistence w yet did not the distraction off^ 
views binder him from reflection, nor tbe%ater- 
tsdmyof hit condition Mpftsilm tffiety. 
he had wandered about without any fortunate dm 
venture, by wfc^h he was led into a tavern, HR 

'i 3 
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sometimes retired into the fields, and was able to 
employ his mind in study to amuse it with pleas- 
ing imaginations ; and seldom appeared to be me- 
lancholy, but when some sudden misfortune had 
just fallen upon him, and even then* in a few mo- 
ments, he would disentangle himself from his per- 
p^exity, adopt the subject of conversation, and 
apply his mind wholly to the objects that others 
presented to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be already ima- 
fjmed, was yet embittered, in 1738, with new ca- 
The death of the Queen deprived hid# 
prospects of preferment, with which he 
M long entertained his imagination; and, as Sir 
Robert Walpole had before given him reason to 
believe that he never intended the performance of 
hit promise, he was now abandoned again to fori* 

He was, however, at that time, supported by a 
ofipettd } said as it was not bis custom to look oat 
far ' detent calamities, or to feel any other pain 
«fe* that which forced itself upon bis tenses, he 
$as not much afiicted at bis loss; and, perhaps, 
Ihttfated himself that his pension prould be 
continued Vithoat the annual tribute of a 
*fimtyrk. 

^ Another expectation contributed likewise to 

towrim* 

ongedy upon the story-of Sir Thomas Over- 
M»-in'wfckfcfec p r es er ve* arbor lines of his 
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former play, but made a total alteration of t kb 
plan, added new incidents, and introduced tfoj ir 
characters j ao that it was a new tragedy* not a is 5 - 
vival of the former. 

Many of ids friends blamed him for not making 
choice of another subject ; but, i,n vindication of 
himself, he asserted, that it was not easy to find a 
better ; and that he thought it his interest to ex- 
tinguish the memory of the first tragedy, which he 
could only do by writing one less defective upon 
the same story ; by which he should entirely de- 
lei* the artifice of the booksellers, who, afarr the 
death of any author of reputation, are ampys in- 
dustrious to swell bis works, by uniting his wool „ 
productions with his best. 

In the execution of his scheme, hawwh ho 
proceeded but slowly, end probably only employed 
himself upon it when be could find no oth er 
amusement ; but he pleased himself with counting 
the profits, and perhaps imagined, that the then* , 
trical reputation which he was about to acqOtft, 
would be- equivalent to nil that he had lost by she 
death of his patroness. » i 

He dj# not, in confidence of his ap pro >wh % 
riches, neglect the measures proper to .see mwfo e 
cootinuaacf of his pension, though some 
firaoeeia .thought him askable for o na a i —dw y db; 
mm on her death/ Hat, on bemfan fo db y^ for 
fern* fofK nprtwfof lit I ekdhy afchwjA * 1 
mem, and the power of hit na ni sm. Ho kagjr 
that foe MkdfotaHr M km oo fr n jl m mZ 
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Jjwt -it was impossible to travel in n t without 
|feng m the footsteps of those who had gone be- 
, and that, therefore, it was necessary, 
that hfe might distinguish himself fiom the bird of 
encomiasts, to find out some new walk of funeral 
panegyric. * 

1 his difficult task he perform#* 19 such a man- 
ner, that this poem may be justly ranked among 
the bLst pitces, that the death of princes has pro- 
duced. By transfemng the mention of her death 
t# her bmb-day, he has formrd a happy combina- 
tion cd. topics, whuh any other p»an would Iflve* 
thoug&it very difficult to connect in one view ; 
b$t which be has um.ed m such a manner, that 
the relation between them appears natural , and it 
may he justly said, that what no other man would 
have thought on, it now appears scarcely possible 
far any man to miss. 

Uhe beauty of this peculiar combination of 
-images, is so masterly, that it is sufficient to set 
tm poem above censure ; ^nd therefore^ is not 
'fftcmsary to mention in whether delink© touches 
which may be found m it, and, wlud|2j|totild de- 
servedly be admired, in any other p<*4ty|p|ince. 

T*o these proofs of 1ms geniusO’Mjfc'be added, 
.from the slme poem, an instance cf*& prudence, 
an excellence, for which he wafcSOt so often dis- 
tinguished ; In il I the Ksag, 

ijd the most delicate and artful manner, -of comma- 
ihg hit pension* 

. * With regard to she n*op«s curias addmw, he 
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was for some time in suspense, but was in no gmft 
degree solicitous about it ; and continued his labor 
upon his new tragedy with great tranquillity, till 
the friend who had for a considerable time sup- 
ported him, removing his family to another place, 
took occasion to dismiss him. It then became ne- 
cessary to inquire more diligently, what was deter- 
mined in his affair, having reason to suspect, that 
no great favor was intended him, because he had 
not received his pension at the usual time. 

It isvaid, that he- did pot take those methods of 
retrieving his interest, which were roost likely to 
succeed.; and some*>f those, who were employed 
in the Exchequer, cautioned him against too Audi 
violence in his pgpfceedings : but Mr. Savage, Who 
seldom regula&d his conduct by the advice of 
others, gay? way tjL his passion, and demanded of 
Sir Robert W^pSe, at his levee, the reason of 
the dmincti0|Jhat Was made between him and the 
other perojMp of the Queen, with * degree & 
rougbnc**SBwuefi, perhaps, determined him to 
withdraw what had been only delayed. 

What oyer was the crime of which be was ac- 
cused or suspected, and whatever influence was 
employed against him, he received sood after, alt 
'account that took from him all hopes of f tgut hl hg 
hi* pension ; and he had now no pempectWf sub- 
sistence hot from his play* and he knew no way of 
living for the tune required to finish it.’ * 

So pecoUarwme flapnofetiuaes of shgi ns 
deprived of an emteind title by a particular 
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|aw, —exposed and abaidoncd by a mother,— de- 
frauded by a mother oi a fortune, which his father 
had allotted him, he entertd the world without a 
friend, and though bis abilities forced themselves 
into esteem and reput mon, he waagpever able to 
obtain any real advai tage, and dfoutevtr prospects 
arose, were always intercepted as he began to .ap- 
proach them I he King’s intentions in his favor 
were frustrated, his dedication to the prince, 
whose generosity on every other occasion was emi- 
faent, procured him no itMftrd ; bit Robert Wal- 
pole, who valued himself upon keeping bis pTO- 
§uise to others, broke it to fajm without regret ; 
and the bounty of the Queen Whs, after her death, 
withdrawn from h*m, and fronr|mn only. 

Such were hi* misfortunes, wlnth yet he bore, 
pot only with decency, but wnh cheerfulness, nor 
was his gaiety clouded even byMhuhttt disappoint- 
ments, though he was in a short jme reduced to 
4he lowest degree of distress, wMjfcyi wanted 
both lodging and food. dU this uRgJ|nc gave an- 
other instance of the insurmountable obstinacy of 
for spirit, hts clothes, were worn put j and he re- 
eved notice, that at a coffee-house some clothes 
and lined weie left for bum i the person who sent 
them did not, I believe, jnform him to whom be 
was to he obliged, that he might spare the per- 
plexity of acknowledging the benefit ; but though 
the offer was so far generous* it was made with 
neglect of ceremony which Mr* Savage so 
much rcseiitcd v tlut be refused the present, and 
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declined to enter the house till the clothes that 
had been designed for him were taken away. 

Hi\ distress was now publicly known, and his 
friends, therefore, thought it proper to conceit 
some measures for his relief ; and one of them 
wrote a letter to him, in which he expressed his 
concern 4 for the miserable withdrawing of his 
* pension ;* and gave him hopes, that in a short 
time he should find himself supplied with a com- 
petence, 4 without any dependence on those little 
4 creatures which we are pleased to call the Gieat* 

The scheme proposed for this happy and inde- 
pendent subsistence was, that he should retire into 
Wales, and receive an allowance of fifty pounds 
a-year, to be raised by a subscription, on whit'll bp 
was to live ptivateiy in a thcap place, without 
aspiring any more to affluence, Or having any far- 
mer care of reputation. 

This offur, Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though 
with intentions very different from those of hu 
fnends ; for they proposed that he mould oonti* 
nue^an exile from London for‘ ever, and spend all 
ttfh remaining part of his life at Swansea ; bat he 
designed only to take the opportunity, wbid* felptfr 
scheme offered hhn, of retreating for a short tsnji, 
that he might prepare his play fur the Stage U mi 
his other woikn for the , press, and then uymxm Id 
London to caWfl^i tragedy, and. UytBjqm |he 
profits of his owh labtj- * 

With re|inl to his works, bt propwed 
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great itftprovesicnu, which would have required 
much time, or great application ; and when he 
had finished them, he designed to do justice to his 
subscribers, by ^publishing them according to his 
proposals. 

As he Was ready to entcrdftn |mnsclf with fu- 
ture pleasures, he had planned 6ut a scheme of 
life tor the country, of which hp had no know- 
ledge but from pastorals and soqgs. He imagined 
dwt he should be transported to scenes of flowery 
felicity, like those which one poet has reflected 
to another ; and had projected a perpetual round 
elf innocent pleasures, of which he suspected no 
interruption from pride, or ignorance, or brutality.' 

With these expectations he was so enchanted, 
that when ho v*as onoe gently reproached by a 
*irieod lor Submitting to live upon a subscription, 
and advised rather by a resolute exertion of his 
£btttn<fc,jp support himself, he pould not bear to 
debar himself from the hsppioe** which was to be 
' foOnd in sin calm df a cottage, or losdtht oppor- 
tunity of listening, without intcnnUston, to the 
melody of the nightingale, which be betim&du 
? to be heard from every bramble, and which he did 


% fell so mention, a* a very important part oJ 
9 &eh*pghtoss of a country life* * 


H " We this scheme was ripamog, hk firkadi 
di.cf gphim to take a lodgimto the KhmOmof 
be might fag artpse from histeedi- 
Ljmn and sdnf him every Monday a guinea, which 
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he commonly ajjwnt before the next morning, «ad 
trusted, after his usual manner, the remaining pot 
of the Week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very sensibly to feel the miseries 
of dependence. Those by whom he was to be 
supported, began to prescribe to him with an air 
of authority, which be knew not how decently to 
resent, nor patiently to bear ; and he soon dis- 
covered, from the conduct of most of his subscri- 
bers, that he was yet in the hands of * little crqar 
4 cures.* 


Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer, 
he gave many instances, of which none appeared 
to raise his indignation to a greater height, then 
the method which was taken of furnishing farm 
with clothes. Instead of consulting him, and al- 
lowing him to send a tailor hit orders, for wte 
they thought proper to allow him, they proposed 
to send for a tailor to take his measure, and then 
to consult how Hxry should equip him. m 

fhis treatment was not very delicate, nor was 
it such as Savage’s humanity would have sugges&d 
to him on a like occasion but it had scarcely de- 
served mention, had it sot, by affecting him b 
an uncommon degree, shewn the peculiarity fCjjfcif 


character. Upon h e w i n g the rtirijpi that ww 
formed* he came to the lodging of m fidgpd win 
the mnt violent agonies of rage; wh al 

what it could hJ*thal gave him ascfcmrimg^ 
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W* ‘Tlltt itity had sent for a tailor to tnmaiivd 

How the affair ended was never inquired, for 
Jfetr of fcoewing his nneasiness. It is probable 
wit, upon recollection, he subnutted with a good 
grace to whit he could not a#ai<L and that be die* 
Covered «io resentment where henad no poWer« 4 

He WM^iiowever, not humbled to implicit and 
tifftfersal compliance ; for when the gentleman, 
who had iifst informed him of the design to sup* 
port him by a subscription, attempted to procure 
a reconciliation with the ^OrdTyrconnel, he could 
hj^tto means be prevailed upon to comply with 
<he measures that weie proposed. 

A letter was written for him* to Sir William 
Lemon, to prevail upon him to interpose his good 
dKtces with Lord Tyrconnel, in which he solicited 
Sir William’s assistance * for a man who really 
* needed it at much, as any mai^ could well do ;• 
and informed him, that he was Wring 1 for ever 
d to a piece "Where HC should no more trouble his 
4 relations, friends, Or enemies he confessed, 
tbit Wpassion had bdta^ed him to some hOnduct 
'aritb regard to Lord Tyreonnel, for which he could 
'hot* but heartily ask his pardon j and as be itna- 
jtiStied Lori Tyrconnel’s passion might be yet so 
fm, that he would not • receive a letter from 
|j^%?d that Sir William would corner 

tfedfefepe. Dai* 
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to so&cn him* aid accessed his hope* tfcfete 
would comply with his request* wad -that C 

a mlarion would not harden kb hstft 
4 Against him.? <* \ t 

That any man sjbtould presume to ‘diddle * le% 
ter tojiim* was not very agreeable to Mr. S av a ge ) 
•and therefore he was, before he had opened it, no( 
much inclined to approve st. But when he idM 
it, he found it contained sentiments entirety opggl 
site to his own, and, as he asserted^ fiO^thc truth ; 
and therefore, instead of copying it, wrote hif 
friend a letter full of masculine resentment and 
warm expostulations. He very justly observed, 
that the style was too supplicatory, and the repre* 
•entanon too abject, and that h^ought at least to' 
have made him complain with ' the dignity pf 4* 

4 gentleman in distress.' He declared that bt 
would not write the paragraph in which be #aa to 
ask Lord Tyrconnel’s pardon; for, 4 he despised 

* his pardon, and therefore could not hearutyyand 
4 would not hypocritically, ask it*' Ho remarked 
skat his friend made a very unreasonable destine*, 
ban between hsmsfelf msj him; for, safa^hg* 

* when you mention men of high rank m your 

* own character,’ they me 4 those litdfp Cfeagafoa* 

* whom we are pkmed to call tbo^gfoidj* bm % 
when you address them ' in mine,’ UP *crviltty,ia* 
•ufficfoptly humble. He then with g yd poi **» < 
ety explained tbejfll ppnsequences which flugjba||p A 
expected from «ie& a letter, "which hb rafelpaaR 

i 2 
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f W ptnt in tlstir own defence, and which 
Id for Otar be produced as a full answer to all 
4to should allege against then ; for he always 
intended 40 publish a minute account of the tteai* 
SdOent which he had received. It k to be remem- 
bered, to the honor of the gfexfeman by whom 
this letter was drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. 
ttfrage’s reasons, and agreed that it ought to be 

iftppreaed. 

Alter many alteration! and delays, a subscript 
tion was at length raised, which did not amount to 
fifty pounds a year, though twenty were paid by 
> one gentleman t ; such was the generosity of man- 
kind, that what had been done by a player without 
solicitation, could not now ’be effected by applica- 
tion and interest ; and Savage had a great number 
to court, and to obey, for a pension less $han that 
which' Mr*. Oldfield paid him, without exacting 
tny fertilities. 

Mr. Savage, however, was satsified, and willing 
4o retire, «au was convinced that the allowance, 
though scanty, would be more than 'sufficient for 
Innt4 being now determined tb commence a rigid 
pecoDomiat, and to live according to the exact rules 
otfeugattty? for nothing Was in bis opinion most 
eoatcmptxbfothaa a man, who, when be knew his 
income, exoaeded it ; and yef* be confessed, that 
ntnacctsf such folly wade too common, jmd U- 
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meu.tod^hataon* men were not to fee toffoed Ipft 
their own money. , uA 

Full of these salutary resolutions, be left ijpB 
Aon in July 1?#9, having taken tam* with ■»* 
tenderness of feu ftiefedl, and patted from them* 
thor of this narrative with lean in bis epev Ha 
was famished wfeh^ fifteen guineas, and informed, 
that they would be sufficient, not only far thtflfi* 
pence of his journey, but for his support sea Wafof 
for some tune } and that there remained but Hrtte 
more of the first collection. He promised a striae 
adherence to his mamma of parsimony, and went 
away in the stage-coach ; nor did his friend* oh 
pect to hear from him, till he .informed them of 
his arrival in Swansea. t " * 

Bat when they least expected, arrived a ted** 
dated tfee fourteenth day after his departure/* ha 
which he sent them word, that be was ydfc upon 
the road, and without raonfejr} and that bn these- 
fore could not proceed vhfoat a aettrifeUner. 
They then sent him the money that was ia deir 
hands, with which he was enabled to reach Brio* 
tol, from whence he was to go soSwanaeOby 


At Bristol he found an embargo laid upon (fee 
•hipping, so that fee ooold not foamed fomfoobmm 
Ud hUK therefore obliged so tup 
there souse trine, he with hfo im*t fotiefeyfogeia. 
tiated himself wkh many of the principal fof mhriu, 
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*gr jratis© feast* mi tmM with aregftid that 
KtSfied Inf vanity, and therefore easily engaged 
IfedMon. 

♦ He began very early after bis retirement 0 
fbmplain of the conduct of his friends in London, 
and instated many of then sb gudli by bis letters, 
that tiny withdrew, however honeanbly, their con- 
tarburions ; rad it is believed, that little more was 
fftid him than the twenty pounds a year, which 
we allowed him by the gentleman who propose^ 
tie subscription. 

After some stay at Bristol be retired to Swan- 
ee a, the place originally proposed for his residence, 
where he livc^l about a year, very much dissatis- 
fied with the di&ioution of his salary i but con- 
tracted, as in other places, acquaintance with those 
who were most disting u is h ed in that country, 
aspongfwhm* he te celebrated Mr, Bowel and 
Mr*. Joaevby some^eracs which he inserted in 


Here ha completed his tragedy, of which two 
acta were wasting whan he left London j and waa 
desirous of coming to town, to bring it upon the 
stage. This' design was very wasmly opposed J 
and he was advised, by hit duefhene&ctox to pot 
it into die hands ef Mr. Thomson and W, Mal- 
let, khre it might he fitted for % stage, and coal* 
few hb tends f» receive the profit* out of which 
annual pension should be paidtea. 

* Thttfupcsd fra ***** with^B Btmcpt mm 
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tempt. ^He was by no means convinced dttt the 
judgment of those to whom he was required to 
submit, was superior to his Own. He was aoV 
determined, as be expressed it, to be * no lodger 

* kept in leading-strings,' and bad no elevated j 
idea of ' his bounty, who proposed to penaiop him 

1 out of the profits of his own labors.' 

He attempted in Wales to promote a subscrip* 
feion for his works, and had once hopes of success j 
but in a short time afterwards formed a resolution 
of leaving that part of the country, to which he\ 
thought it not reasonable to be confined for the 
gratification of those, who, having promised him 
a liberal income, had no sooner banished him to a 
remote comer, than they reduced his allowance to 
a salary scarcely equal to the necessities of lifts* * « 
His resentment of this treatment, which, in hia 
erwn opinion at least, he had %ot deserved, was 
such, that he broke off all fcorrespondeiicc with 
moat of his contributors, and appeared to coqjudcr 
them as persecutors and oppressors; and indie 
latter part of his life declared that their conduct 
toward him since his departure from Loofton, 

* had been perfidinusness improving on pcrfidiotis- 

* ness, and inhumanity On inhumanity* 1 

It is not to be supposed, that the necessities of 
Mr. Savage did opffeemotsmes incise bhn so sati- 
rical exaggerations of the behavior of (hope ta, 
whom he thoMjht himself reduced so them* BSjT 
it must he grjfcift that ihe diminminn ofJusel- 
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towanoe qtib a great hardship, and that those who 
Withdrew their subscription from a man," who, up- 
on the faith of their promise, had gone, into a 
kind of banishment, and abandoned all those by 
^hom he had been before relieved in his distresses, 
will End it no easy task to viwlicate their conduct. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps justly, that he 
Was petulant and contemptuous j that he more 
frequently reproached his subscribers for apt giving 
pun more, than thanked them for what he receiv- 
ed ; but it is to be remembered, that his conduct, 
and this is the worst charge that can be drawn up 
against him, did them no real injury j and that it 
therefore ought rather xo have heen pitied than 
resented ; at least the resentment it might provoke 
ought to have been generous and manly ; epithets* 
which his conduct will hardly deserve! that starves 
the nt|n whom bp^^s persuaded to put himself 
ijftto his power. ** Sj, 

iynight have been reasonably demanded by Sa- 
vage, that they should, before they had taken away 
what they promised, have replaced him in his 
former state ; that they should have taken no ad- 
vantages from the situation tp which the appear- 
ance of their kindness had xtfa&A him 2 **ud that 
he should have been recalfo4*o«?U»adon before he 
was abandoned. He might jMV represent, that 
he ought to have been considered' ps a Upn in the 
foils, and demand to be released before the dogs 
foould be loosed upqp him- 
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He endeavored, indeed, to release himself, an% 
with an intent to return to London, went to 
Bristol, where a repetition of the kindness whirl* 
he had formerly found, invited him to stay. He 
was not only caressed and treated, but had a col* 
lection made for him of about thirty pounds, with 
which it had been happy if he had immediately 
departed for London ; but his negligence did not 
suffer him to consider, that such proofs of kindness 
were not often to be expected, and that tbit ardor 
of benevolence was in a great degree the effect of 
novelty, and might, probably, be every day less; 
and therefore be took no care to improve the happy 
time, but was encouraged by one favor to hope 
for another, till at length generosity was exhausted, 
and officiousness wearied. 

Another part of his misconduct was the prac- 
tice of prolonging his visits to unseasonable hours, 
and disconcerting all the families into which he 
was admitted. This was an error in a place of 
commerce, which all the charms of his conversa- 
tion could not compensate ; for what trader would 
purchase such airy satisfaction by the lost qf Solid 
gain, which mutt be the consequence of 
merriment, as those hours which were gained- a t 
night jrerc generally lost in the morning? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of the inha- 
bitants vaH gratified, found the ntunber of fcts 
friends drily decreasing, perhaps without s uspecti ng 
far what reason their conduct rias altered ; for he 
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continued to harass, with his nocturnal intru- 
worn, those that yet countenanced him, and admits 
ted him to their houses. 

fiut be did not spend all the time of his resi- 
dence at Bristol in visits or at taverns, for he some- 
times returned to his studies, and began several 
Considerable designs. When he felt an inclination 
to write, he always retired frorp the knowledge of 
hfs friends, and lay hid in an obscure part of the 
Suburbs, till he found himself again desirous of 
fompany, to which it is likely that intervals of 
absence made him more welcome. 

% was always full of his design of returning to 
Lftfldop, to bring his tragedy upon the stage ; hut 
haying neglected to depart with the money that 
win raised for him, he could not afterwards pro- 
tom* torn 4u Orient to defray the expences of his 
journey s nor perhaps would a fresh supply havo 
tyd pay other effect than, by putting immediate 
gjpaatyief into his power, to have driven the 
tbotphts of his journey out of his mind. ^ 

( while he was thus spending the day in contriv- 
hg A scheme for the morrow, distress stole upon 
hMjff imperceptible degmes. , .His conduct had 
elfSfy wearied some of >ho*e who were at firs* 
enamored of his conversation ; but he might, per- 
haps, still have devolved to mhecs, whom he might 
h^re entertained wjth equal success, h^ not the 
tea? of his clothe# made it no longer tmnsiatent 
W&fh their vanitv an admit him to their mhks. oe 
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to associate with him in public places. He wfth 
began to find every man from home at whom 
house he called ; and was therefore no longer aitySt 
to procure the necessaries of life, but wandered 
about the town, slighted and neglected, in quest off 
a dinner, which he did not always obtain. 

To complete his misery, he was pursued by the 
officers for small debts which he had contracted j 
and was therefore obliged to withdraw from the 
small number of friends fimm whom he had an 
reason to hope for fMMt&His custom was to 
lie in bed the greatest partMMhe day, and to 90 
out in the dark with the utmjfr^ivacy, and oftc* 
having paid his visit, return^RApeforc morning 
to his lodging, which was iOTR garret of an oh*, 
scute inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined 
on the other, he suffered the utmost extremities of 
poverty, and often fasted so long, that he was seised 
with faintness, and had lost his appetite, not being 
able to bear the smell of meat, till the action of hit 
•tomach was restored by a cordhdt 

la this distress, he received a remittance of five 
pounds from London, with which he prod|M 
himself a decent coot, and determined to go' to 
London, but unhappily spent hit money at a fa* 
vorrte tav e rn. Thus was he again confined to 
Bristol, whMre he was every day hunted by bailiff*.* 
In this exigence be once mote feumTa frvnad, who 
sheltered fern in his boose, though uttfae usual to* 
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fcfeniences with which his company was attend* 
ST for he could neither be persuaded to go to 
1 in the night, nor to rise in the day. 

It is observable, that in these various scenes of 


sniseryt he was always disengaged and cheerful : 
he at some times pursued his stqgjes, and at others 
continued or enlarged his epistolary correspond* 
cnee ; nor was he ever so far dejected as to en- 
deavor to procure an increase of his allowance by 
any ether methods tlun^ccusations and reproaches. 

He had now no JgUraa any hopes of assistance 
from his friends atflnstol, who as merchants, and 
by Consequence mrifitiently studious of profit, can* 
not be supposanAhEve looked with much com- 
passion upon neg^dttce and extravagance, or to 
think any excellence equivalent to a fault of 
such consequence as neglect of (economy. It is 
natural to imagine, that many of those, who would 
have relieved hrs seal wants, were discouraged 
from the extrtion of their benevolence by observ- 
ation of the use which was made of their favors. 


and conviction tbjtt relief would only be momen- 
tary, and that the same necessity would quickly 

«W*n. 

At last he quitted the house of bis friend, and 
returned to his lodging at the inn, still intending 
to set out in a few days for London ; but on the 


10th of January 1742-3, having bop at supper 
with two of his Upends, he was it his seturn to his 


lodgings axmsttg for i debt of about eigfu pounds, 
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which he owed at a coffee-house, and conduced 
to the house of a sheriff's officer. The account 
which he gives of this misfortune, in a letter to 
one of the gentlemen with whom he had supped, 
is too remarkable to be omitted. 

* It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I 
4 spent yesterday's evening with you ; because the 
4 hour hindered me from entering on my new 
1 lodging; however, I have sow got one, but such 

* an one si I believe nobody would chuse. 

4 I was arrested at the suit of Mrs. Read, just 
4 as I was going up stairs tubed, at Mr. fiowyer's; 
4 but taken in so private a manner, that I believe 
4 nobody at the White Lioa il apprised of it | 
4 though I let the officers know the strength (or 
4 rather weakness) of my pocket, yet they treated 
4 me with the utmost civility ; and even when they 
4 conducted me to confinement, it ynt in todf a 
4 manner, that I verily believe I cottlfl have '**-> 
1 taped, which I would rather be ruined than have 
4 done, notwithstanding the whole amount of my 

* finances was hut three peace fralfpcnny. 

4 In the first place I must insist, that you will 
4 industriously conceal this from Mrs. S % • » s, 
4 because I would not have her good-namre suffer 
4 that pain, which I know, she would be apr to 
r fiKl oq this occasion. 

- 4 Next," I conjure you, dear Sir, by aQ the ties 

* .of friendship, by an mbs to have om uneasy 
4 thought m wf account ; but ^%etbe same 

b 


vow r. 
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m RRMpuy of countetaanfle, and unruffled serenity 
which (God be praised') I have in 
•**. «d have hid in a much severer calamity. 

4 Furthermore, I charge you, if you value my 
1 friendship as truly as I do yours^ot to utter* 
r or eves harbor, the least rcfrntment against 
4 Mia. Road. I bdlieve she has raided me, but I 

* freely forgive her; and (though I will never 
4 more have any intimacy with her) I would, at a 
4 due distance, rather do her an act of good, than 

will. Lastly, (pardon the expression), I ab- 

* soiutely command you not to o«t me any pe- 
4 rtisritiry assistance, nor to attempt getting me 
4 any from any one of your friends. At another 
4 lime, or on any othfcr occasion, you may, dear 
4 friend, he well amused, 1 would rather write to 
4 you in the submissive style of a request, than that 
4 of a peremptory command. 

4 However, that my truly valuable friend may 
* not think' X am tOo proud to ask a favor, let me 
4 intreat you to let me have your bey to attend me 
4 for this day, not My for the sake of saving me 
4 she expence of porters, but for the delivery of 
4 son* letters to people Whose names I would not 
4 have known to strangers. 

4 The civil treatment X have tbof for met from 
4 those whose prisoner I am, makes me thankful 
4 to the Almighty, that though he tart thought 
f fit to visit mt(bamy b ir th n i g ht) with aAictfoo,' 
Vpm (such t rt h bfmm gtn to tal) m; atolisa ir 
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1 not without alleviating circumstances. .,4' Mia 
1 mur not; bgt am .ali resignation fen the dmsa 

* will. As to the world, I hope that I shad he 
4 endued by Heaven with thatr presence of mind, 

* that serene dignity in misfortune, that constitutes 
4 the character of a irue nobleman ; a dignity for 
4 beyond that of coronets ; a nobility ‘arising torn 

* tbe just principles of philosophy* refined n4n» 

4 alted by those of Christianity /' 

He couponed five days at the officer’s, in hopes 
(hat he should be able to procure bail, and avoid 
the necessity of going uuiprisan. >- The state in 
which he passed his time, and the treatment which, 
he received, are very justly exprosed'by bint in g 
letter which he wrote to tt friend i 4 The whole 
day, 1 says he, 4 has been employed in venous peo- 

* pie’s filling my head with their fbolif^cfcimarh 

* cal systems, which has obliged me coolly (asHto 
f as nature wiU admit) t», digest* andmrreinmodsae 
'• myself to every different peiaoo’s wnpsriMhfaAp’ 
f mg i hurried from one wild system to another* 

4 till it has quite made a chaos of my imagination, 

4 ordered to send, every hour* tom one part of she 
4 town to the otto*. 1 

When hisiriends, who bad hitherto caressedand 
applauded* found that so give hod and pay the debt 
was the me* they wd wton d ti frnewe him 
fromg prison at the am $ *9* 

therefore, after lumfog toen^some (toff *M to fife 
«• * 
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c<#4«0MC, * at an untnense expence, ' as he ob- 
serves lb hit letter, he was at length removed-to 
Newgate. 

This expcnce he was enabled to support by the 
generosity of Mr. Nash at Bath, who, upon receiv- 
ing from him an account of his Condition, imme- 
diately sent him five guineas, and promised to pro- 
non his subscription at Bath with all his interest. 

By his removal to Newgate, he* obtained at least 
a freedom from suspense, and rest from the disturb- 
ing vicissitudes of hope and disappointment $ he 
sww found that his friends were only companions, 
who were willing to share his gaiety, but not to 
partake of hit misfortunes ; aad therefore he no 
longer expected any assistance from them. 

It must, however, be observed of one gentle- 
man, than he offered to release him by paying the 
debt ; faui dat Mr. Savage would not consent, I 
jwppose because he thought he had before been too 
wurthensome to him. 

He was offered by some of bis friends, that a 
collection should bo made for his enlargement ; 
but he * treated the proposal,* and declared f 4 be 
4 should again, treat it with disdain. As to writ* 
4 ing any mendicant letters, he had loo high a spi- 
4 fit, aid determined only to write to some miftia- 
4 ten of state, to try to regain hh pension. 4 

He continued to complain j of thorn tbit bad 

♦ l» aletwt safer ftkenflaemsst. 


Dr. 4. 
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sent hhn nMt co u n tr y , and objected to Ihctt, 
that he bad * Hat the profits of bit* play, which 

* had been finished three yean / and!' in another 
letter declares hi* resolution to pa With a |fepnph- 
let, that the woftd might know how^* he had been 

* used.' ■» * 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he hr a 
very short time recovered h» usual tranquility, 
and cheerfully applied himself to more inoffensive 
studies. He indeed steadily declared, that he wa* 
promised a yearly allowance of fifty pounds, and 
never received half the sum ; but he seemed to 
resign himself to that at well as to Other misfor- 
tunes, and lose the remembrance of hen his amnio? 
menu and employments. 

The cheerfulness with which he bore bis Con- 
finement appears from ’the following letter, which 
he wrote, January the 30th, to one of bu’frfeCfcfc 
in Londoh. ’ 

4 I now write to you from nay confinement I# 

* Newgate, where l havebeen ever Since Monday 

* last was se’nnight, and where 1 enjoy mjhfctfwMh 

* much more tranquillity than Mmve known for 

* upwards of a twelvemonth past ; having* mom* 

* entirety to myself, and porsotng the amm e ment 
‘ of my poetical studies, unint e rr u pted, add agree* 
4 able to my mind, 1 thank the Almighty, f* 
4 am now all collected hi myself ; bn*, though ipf 

* petaan Is in confinement, my mind can ripu td e 
4 on ample bnd usqfojl subjects wi tfrwJl xhu won- 

L S 
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4 dom imaginable. 1 am now moee coovcrtaht 
4 with the Min* than ever, and if, instead of a 
* Newgatc-bird, 1 ma y be allowed to be a bird of 
4 the Muae«i I assure you, Sir, I sing very freely in 
4 my cage $ tome times, indeed, in the plaintive 
4 utiles of the nightingale ; Sut^gf t others, in the 
< cheerful strains of the lark.* « 

In another letter he observes, that be ranges from 
one subject to another, without confining himself 
m any particular task j and that he was employed 
ope week upon one attempt, and the neat upon 
another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deserve*, at 
frnst, to be mentioned with appfan*} 4* whau 
ever faults may be imputed to. him* the virtue of 
suffering well, caimot be denied him. T* two 
powers ifhich, in the opinion of Epictetus, const*? 
luted a wits maot are those of bearing and for* 
blaring, which k cahoot indeed be affirmed to have 
%*en equally possess e d by Savage ; and indeed the 
wtot of one obliged him Very frequently to practise 
the other. K * 

He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper of 
she prison, with great humanity ; was supported 
by him at his own table, without any certainty of 
sccompeoce j bad a room to himself, to which be 
could at any time retire from all disturbance ; was 
allowed to stand at the door of the prison, and 
aometimes taken out into die fields % aot|jpt ke 

* Set this OMtaaed, Oeat. liaf. raL lTiLllgB. M. 
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tutored fewer hardships m the prison, than he had 
been accustomed to undergo in the g r eat e s t part of 
his life. * 

The keeper did not cofcftae his benevofehce *>% 
gentle enecution of his office, but made root e Wet- 
lures to the creditor for his release, though without 
effect ; and contiapd, during the whole time of 
his imprisonment, to treat him with the utmost 
tenderness and civility. 

Virtue i> undoubtedly most laudable in the state 
which snakes it most difficult ; and therefore the 
humanity of a gaoler certainly deserves this public 
attestation ; and the man, whose heart has not been 
hardened by such an employment, may be justly 
proposed as a pattern of benevolence. If an in- 
scription were once engraved 4 to the honest toM- 
4 gatherer,' leas honors ought not to be paid to tbtf 
4 tender gaoler.* v * 

Mri Savage very frequently received visits, and 4 
sometimes presents* from his acquaintances ; bite 
they dsd nor amo u nt too subsistence, for Abe greater 
part of which he was Indebted to the generosity of 
this keeper ; but them fa vor s, however they might 
en dear to him the particular pe r so ns from whom 
be re c eive d them, were very far from impressing 
upon his mind any advantageous ideas of the peo- 
ple of Bristol, and therefore he thought he could 
not more property employ himself tnprisde, than 
inrtpteiug a poem ca lled 4 l ^td oa tea Briton! da* 
• lineated*.* 

• Tbs Asdar fsritoai ftfc tMt ta that of * Uadm tad 
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3$Qifa he bad brought this poem tails preset 
■tale, which, without considering the chasm, b 
not perfect, ha wrote to London an account of his 
dpgo, «§d wfiwmed his friend*, that he was de- 
tetnbted 40 fri«t it with his name ; hut enjoined 
hkilfft to communicate his imoq|jbn to hb Brio* 
rttaace, The gentletsan, sdfcprised at his 
ifpliKkw* endeavored to dissuSe him from pub- 
lishing ft, at least from prefixing his name'; and 
declared, that he could not reconcile the injunc- 
tig* of secrecy With hb resolution to own it at itr 
fuxt appearance. To this Mr. Savage returned an 
answer agreeable to hb character, in the following 


* I received pour’s thb morning ; and not with- 

* pvt a little surprise at the contents. To answer 
*■ a question with a question, you ask me cencctp- 

t|W London and Bristol, Why will I add dfe/t- 
T 3Ss Uif Why did Mr. Woolaston add Ike 

* aspne word to hb Religion or ? 

« Istippoif, that it was hb will sad pfeamreto qdd 

* bta hb case ; and it is mine, to da so in my 

* own. You are pleased to tell me, that you uo- 

* demand not why pecsecy is enjoined, and yet I 
‘ intend to set my name to it. My answer is — I 
4 have my private reasons, which 1 am not obliged 

* to explain to any one. You doubt my friend 

aKssaft 1 *! - " * **• ***** 

* • This friend was Mr. Cats the printer. N. 
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4 Ms. S— + would not approve of it— <And 
1 what it it to me whether he does or not? Do 
4 you imagine that Mr. S ia to dictate to me? 

* If any mao who calls himself my friea^4MM? 
1 assume such an air, I would spurn at bfafipumr 
4 ship with contempt. You fay, 1 mem to ihufk 

* so by not letting him know it — And •opposed 

• do, what then ? 'Perhaps I can give season! $Eff| 
4 that disapprobation, very foreign from wba* you 
4 would imagine. You go on in saying, Stippuae 
4 J should not put my name to it — My answer is, 

4 that I will not suppose any such thing, being de- 

• terained to the contrary i neither, 8ac« would 1 
4 have you suppose, that I applied to you for watf* 
4 of another press ; nor would I have you ima* 
4 gine, that 1 owe Mr. S— obligations which* 
4 do not.* 

Such was bis imprudence, and such kb obstinate* 
adherence to hb own resolutions, however absuvdT 
A prisoner 1 supported by charity 1 and, whatever 
insults he might hare received during the latter 
past of hb stay at Bristol, once caressed, esteemed 
and presented with a liberal collect ion , he coed# 
forget o« a sudden hb danger «ad hb obligations, 
to gratify the petulance of hb wit, or the eager* 
neas of hb resentment, and publbh a same, b p 
which he might reasonably expect that he dmuM 
alienate those who then supported him, asm pio- 


♦ m. <n» r ost n im. ». 
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those whom he could neither insist nor d> 


E op, frpm the execution of which it 
only bis death could have hindered 
Itt to shew, how much he ,di«re- 
iderations that opjpsdi hit present 
iw readily, he htytametfodl future ad- 
f immediate gratification*. What- 
pdominam inclination, neither hope 
cd him from complying wish it e 
ion ppy qtber effect than to heighten 
£& a^dor, and irritate his vehemence. 

This _pejforn^nce was however laid aside, while 

S pat cmplpyed. fo soliciting assistance from sevts- 
great perso^ ^ anyone interruption succeeding 
WHjther, htndcred,h>m from applying the 4w*P, 
and perhaps from retouching the ojther parti, 
Which he gap hardly he imagu^d tq have finished 
W his own opinion,; for it is v**y,uoey**l,*nd 
•ppnc of the lines art father inserted to fit ym to 
others, than to support or inwove she mm kJmt 
tbf^first qnd last parts are w&rhed 4*p wifr gwat 
ajg^rst and elegance. 

His time was spent in the prison for the snoet 
part in study, or in receiving visit* i but eomerime* 
he descended to lower amusements, and divested 
himself in thp kitchen with the conversation of the 
criminals ; fc* it was not pleasing to him to bo 
much without company ; and though he Wgyeeiy 
capable of a judicious choice, he was often con* 
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Vented with die first that offered; for tH{» lie Was 
eotnetimes reproved ‘by his friends, who fdbnd hikh 
eurrounded with felons : bet the reprotdSgiS 0% 
that, as on other occasions, thrown away ; ,4 k t# 
turned to gratify himself, and to stf rcry litfle vi&fil 
on the opinion of others. 

But here, as in every other scene of hit* lift* 
made use of such other opportunities U 
of benefiting those who were more misetabhl fifth 
himself, and vis always ready tb perform anybfl&e 
of humanity to bis feltowiptifoners. 

He had now ceased from corresponding with m 
of his subscriber* except One, who yet continuedm 
remit him the twenty pounds a-ye£*which he bad 
promised him, and by whom it was expected tttft 
he would have been in a very short time enlarged; 
because he had directed the keeper to Inquire aftq£ 
the state of bis debts* 

However, he took care to enter his name ac- 
cording to die forms Of the court +, that the cre- 
ditor might he ti h h^fcd to make him some allow- 
ance, if he was consumed a prisoner, and, wbefi 
in that occasion be appeared in the hall, was 
treated with very unusual reipdft. 

But die resentment of the rity was dfferwarlft 
raised by some accounts that had tab spread of 
the satire ; and he was informed thafsOm e of' tie ; 
mrrrhjiti intended to pay the alkanwct which tie 
w 
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^fifQtured, and to detain him a prisoner at their 
ace* This he treated as an empty me* 

1 perhaps might have hastened the publi- 
r to, shew how much he was superior to 
_^»r rnsuks, had not all his jchCmes been sud- 
denly destroyed. 

When he had been six months in prison, he re- 
ceived from one of his friends t, in whose kindness 
h| h|d the greatest confidence, and on .whose as- 
sistance he chiefly depended, a letter, that con- 
tained a charge of veiy atrocious ingratitude, drawn 
up In such terms as Ridden resentment dictated, 
ifepley, in one of his advertisements, had men- 
tioned * Pope's treatment of Savage.' This was 
supposed by JPope to be the consequence of a 
complaint made by Savage to Henley, and was 
therefore mentioned by him with much resent- 
toent. Mr. Savage returned a very solemn pro- 
testation of hit innocence, bat however appeared 
much disturbed st the accusation* Some days af- 
terwards he was seized with a pain ia his back and 
iSSte, which, as it was not violent, was not susr 
pectfed to he dangerous 3 bat growing daily more 
languid and dejected, on the 25th of July he con- 
fined himself to his room, and a fever seized his 
spirits. The s y mptoms grew every day more 
fiocmidible, jet his condition did not h im 
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to procure any assistance. The last tine that the 
keeper saw him was on July the 31st, I7i3 j when 
Savage, seeing him at his bed-side, said with an 
uncommon earnestness, < I have something to say 
* to you. Sir ;* but, after a pause, moved his hand 
in a melancholy manner ; aud, finding himself un- 
able to recollect what he was going to communi- 
cate, said, 4 *Tis gone !* The keeper soon after 
left him ; and the next morning be died. He was 
buried in the church-yard of St. Peter, at the ex- 
pence of the keeper. 

Such were the life and death of Richard Sa- 
vage, a man equally distinguished by his virtue! 
and vices ; and at once remarkable for his weak- 
nesses and abilities. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of 
body, a long visage, coarse features, and melan- 
choly aspect ; of a grave and manly deportment, 
a solemn dignity of mien, but which, upon m nearer 
acquaintance, softened into an engaging easiness of 
manners. His walk was slow, and his voice tre- 
mulous and mournful. He was easily excitedjO 
smiles, but very seldom provoked to laughtoy*, , * 
His mind was in an uncommon degree vigprptif 
and active. His judgment was accurate. Jus ap- 
prehension quick, and his memory so tenacious, 
that he was frequently observed to know what he 
had learned from others in a short 'time, hem 
than thorn by whom he was informed ; and 
frequently recollect modems, with all their torn 
voi. i, u 
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binartfth of circumstances, which few would have 
regarded at the present time, but which the quick* 
rfess of his apprehension impressed upon him. 
He had the art of escaping from his own reflec- 
tion!, and accommodating himself to every new 
sCfcne. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of 
hii knowledge, compared with the small time 
which he spent in visible endeavors to acquire it. 
He mingled in cursory conversation with the same 
steadiness of attention as others apply to a lecture ; 
and amidst the appearance of thoughtless gaiety, 
lost no new idea that was started, nor any hint 
that could be improved. He had therefore made 
in coffee-houses the same proficiency as others in 
their dose's; and it is remarkable, that the writ- 
ings of a matt of little education and little reading, 
have an air Of learning, scarcely to be found in 
any othCr performances, but which perhaps as of- 
t<m obscures as embellishes them. 

M Hii judgment was eminently exact both with 
Manat to writings and to men. The knowledge 
ofjjfk was indeed his chief attainment,: and it is 
not without some satisfaction, that I can produce 
the suffrage of Savage in favor of human nature, of 
which he never appeared to entertain such odious 
ideas as some, who perhaps had neither Ins judg- 
ment nor experience, have published, either in os- 
tentation of their sagacity, vindication of their 
crimes; or gratification of their malice* 
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His method of life particularly qualified him for 
conversation, of which he knew how to practise all 
the graces. He was never vehement or loud, hut 
at once modest and easy, open and respectful ; hit 
language was vivacious or elegant, and equally 
happy upon grave and humorous subjects. He 
was generally censured for not knowing when to 
retire ; but that was not the defect of his judg- 
ment, but of his fortune : when he left his com- 
pany, he was frequently to spend the remaining 
part of the night in the street, or at least was aban- 
doned to gloomy reflections, which it is not straqge 
that he delayed as long as he could ; and some- 
times forgot that he gave others pain to avoid it 
himself. 

It cannot be said that he made use of his abili- 
ties for the direction of his own conduct ; an irre- 
gular and dissipated manner of life had made him 
the slave of every passion that happened tq be ex- 
cited by the presence of its object, and that slcV^yi 
to his passions reciprocally produced a life irxfe* 
gular and dissipated. He was not master of hi* 
own motions, nor could promise any thing forthe 
next day. 

With 4 regard to his economy, nothing can be 
added t^%e relation of his life. He appeared to 
tbtqk himself born to be supported by others, and 
dispensed from all necessity of providing foe him- 
self; he therefore never prosecut e d any scheme of 
advantage, nor endeavored even to secure the pro- 
u 8 
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flts Which his writings might have afforded him. 
His temper was, in consequence of the dominion 
of his passions, uncertain and capricious s he was 
easily engaged, and easily disgusted ; but he is ac- 
cused of retaining his hatred more tenaciously than 
his benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature and prin- 
ciple, and always ready to perform o*fices of hu- 
manity; but when he was provoked (and very 
small offences were sufficient to provoke him), be 
would prosecute his revenge with the utmost acri- 
mony till his passion had subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value ; for 
though he was zealous in the support or vindica- 
tion of those whom he loved, yet it was always 
dangerous to trust him, because he considered him- 
self discharged by the first quarrel from all ties of 
htthor or gratitude ; and would betray those secrets 
which in (he warmth of confidence had been im- 
pacted to him. This practice drew upon him an 
universal accusation of ingratitude : nor can it be 
tighifed that he was ready to set himself free from 
tBeioed of an obligation ; for he could not bear to 
conceive himself in a state of dependence, his 
pride being equally powerful with his other pas- 
sions, and appearing in the form of iftlofccntl it 
bne time, and of vanity at another. Vanity, the 
most innocent species of pride, was molt fte- 
qfctontly predominant: he could not easily fttwc 
off, when he had once begun to mention hOMetfor 
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his works ; nor ever read his verses without steaj- 
ing his eyes from the page, to discover in the faCp 
of his audience, how they were affected with aqy 
favorite passage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be 
given to the delicacy with which he was always 
careful to separate his own merit from every other 
man*s, and to reject that praise to which he had no 
claim. He did not forget, in mentioning his per- 
formances, to mark every line that had been sug- 
gested or amended ; and was so accurate, as to re- 
late that he owed three words in * The Wanderer* 
to the advice of his friends. 

His veracity was questioned, but with little rea- 
son ; his accounts, though not indeed always the 
same, were generally consistent. When he loved 
any man, he suppressed all his faults ; and, when 
he had been offended by him, concealed all his 
virtues : but his characters were generally true, so 
far as he proceeded ; though it cannot be denied, 
that his partiality might have sometimes the effect 
of falsehood. 

In cases indifferent, he was zealous for vi$ue, 
truth, and justice : he knew very well the neces- 
sity of goodness to the present and future happi- 
ness afatokpid; nor is there perhaps any writofc 
who has less endeavored to please* ny flatterinjfe ijjbe 
appetites, or perverting the judgment. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ccaspjyto 
influence mankind in soy other character* if om 
m 8 
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piece which he had resolved to suppress be ex- 
ited, he has very little to fear from the strictest 
moral or religious censure. And though he may 
not be altogether secure against the objections of 
the critic, it must however be acknowledged, that 
his works are the productions pf a genius truly po« 
etical ; and, what many writers who have been 
more lavishly applauded cannot boast, that they 
have an original air, which has no resemblance of 
any foregoing writer, that the versification and 
sentiments have a cast peculiar tp themselves, 
which no man can imitate with success, because 
whauwas nature in Savage, would in another be af- 
fectation. It must be confessed, that his descrip- 
tions arc striking, his images animated, his fictions 
justly imagined, and his allegories artfully pursued ; 
that his diction is elevated, though sometimes 
forced, and his number sonorous and majestic, 
though frequently sluggish and encumbered. Of 
his style, the general fault is harshness, and its ge- 
neral excellence is dignity ; of his sentiments, the 
prevailing beauty is smplicity, and uniformity the 
prevailing defect. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who can- 
didly consider his fortune, will think an apology 



was at least greater than could have bean main- 
sniped by others in the same state. If his works 
Were sometimes unfinished, accuracy cannot rea- 
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sonably be exacted from a man oppressefatfirh 
want, which he has no hope of relieving but by a 
speedy publication. The insolence and resent- 
ment of which he is accused were not easily to bo 
avoided by a great mind, irritated by perpetual 
hardships, and constrained hourly to return the 
spurns of contempt, and repress the insolence of 
prosperity j and vanity surely may be readily par- 
doned in him, to whom life afforded no other com- 
forts than barren praises, and the consciousness of 
deserving them. 

Those are no proper judges of his conduct, who 
have slumbered away their time on the down of 
plenty ; nor will any wise man easily presume to 
say, ‘ Had I been in Savage’s condition, I should 
1 have lived or written better than Savage . 1 

This relation will not be wholly without its uiefe 
if those, who languish under any part of his suf- 
ferings, shall be enabled to fortify their patience, 
by reflecting that they feel only those affliction* 
from which the abilities of Savage did sot exempt 
him ; or those, who, in confidence of superioftSK 
pacities or attainments, disregard the common max- 
ims of life, shall be reminded, that nothing will 
supply the want of prudence ; and that negligence 
and irregularity, long continued, will make j p»W 
ledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius con- 
temptible. 
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AN EPISTLE 

TO*THE RIGHT HOH. 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 

St ill let low wits, whose seme nor honor prise, 
Sneer at all gratitude, all truth disguise; 

At living worth, because alive, exclaim. 

Insult the exil'd, and the dead defame t 
Such paint what pity veils in private woes. 

And what we see with grief with mirth expose i 
Studious to urge — (whom will mean author* spare ?) 
The child's, the parent’s, and the consort's tear ; 
Unconscious of what pangs the heart may rend. 
To lose what they have ne'er deserv'd— a friend. 
Such, ignorant of bets, invent, relate, 1 1 

Expos'd persist, and answer'd still debate j 
Such but by foils the clearest lustre see, 

And deem aspersing others praising thee. 

Far from these tracks my honest lay* aspire, 19 
And greet a gen'rous heart with gen'rous W 
Truth he ay guide) Truth) whieii Ay virtue 
claims ; 

This nor the poet nor the patron sh a—a. 

When party »znind* shall lose -c ontracted viaws, 
And bist'xy question the recording Muse, SO 
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*Tis this alone to after-times must shine, 

Amd stamp the poet and his theme divine. 

Long has my Muse, from many a mournful 
cause, 

Sung with small pow'r, nor sought sublime ap- 
plause ; 

From that great point she now shall urge her scope, 
On that fair promise rest her future hope ; 26 

Where policy, from state illusion clear, 

Cpn through an open aspect shine sincere ; 

Where Science, Law, and Liberty, depend, 

And, own the patron, patriot, and the friend ; 30 
(That breast to feel, that eye on worth to gaze, 
That smile to cherish, and that hand to 'raise I ) 
Whose best of hearts her best of thoughts inflame. 
Whose joy is bounty, and whose gift is fame. 
Where for relief flies Innocence distress'd ? 35 


To you, who chase oppression from th' oppress'd ; 
Who, when complaint to you alone belongs. 
Forgive your own though not a people's wrongs : 
Who still make public property pour care, 

And thence bid private grief no more despair. 40 
Ash they what state yopr shclt'ring ore shall 
\ own ? 

*T» youth, *u\ age, 

NgtfiW the prison *re^^W|hphtiig«fe r 
Ydur ear frill op'ning to the c^tsve's caps 

« or less Jjri promis'd* from early a 

re pntr enforc’d hcOfrotot of will t 


45 
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To friends refin'd thy private life adher'd, 

By thee improving ere by thee preferr'd. 

Well hadst thou weigh'd what truth such friends 
afford, 

With thee resigning, and with thee restor'd : 50 
Thou taught’&t them all extensive love to bear, 
And now mankind with thee their friendships share. 

As the rich cloud by due degrees expands, 

And show'rs down plenty thick on sundry lands* 
Thy spreading worth in various bounty fell, 55 
Made genius flourish, and made art excel. 

How many, yet deceiv’d, all pow’r oppose. 
Their fears increasing as decrease their woes ; 
Jealous of bondage while they freedom gain. 

And most oblig'd, most eager to complain ? 60 

But well we count our bliss if well we view, 
When pow'r oppression, not protection gjrpw i 
View present ills that punish distant climes. 

Or bleed in mem'ry here from ancient times. 

Mark first the r6be, abus'd Religion wore, 65 
Story'd with griefs, and stain'd with human gore! 
What various tortures, engines, fires reveal, 
Study'd, empower’d, and sanctify'd by zeal ? 

Stop here, my Mus$ t — peculiar woes 3eaoy f 
Bid them in sad succession strike thy eye. 70 
Lo 1 to her eye (he sad succession spring 
She looks, she weeps, and as she weeprSi wmI 
See the <fctom*d &hi$w of hi* stores, bemtl * 
See holy Murder }esdfy the tbeftf 
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wag'd gold come useless shrine shall raise, 7 5 
cm* on supentitious idols blaze ) 

#ii wife, his babe, deny’d thcij little home, 
Stripp'd, starv’d, unfriended, and unpity’d roam I 
Lo I the priest’s hand the wafer-god supplies ! — 
A king by consecrated poison ^dies ! 80 

See Learning range yon broad Ethereal plain 
From world to world, and godlike Science gain 1 
Ah ! what avails the curious search sustain’d. 

The finish’d toil, the godlike Science gain'd ? 
Sentenc’d to flames th’ expansive wisdom fell, 85 
And truth fromHeav’n was sorcery from Hell. 

See Reason bid each mystic wile retire. 

Strike out new light, and mark ! — the wise admire I 
Zeal shall such heresy, like Learning, hate, 

The same their glory, and the' same their fate. 90 
Lo! from sought mercy one his life receives, 
Life vmfrc than death that cruel Mercy gives : 
The man, perchance, who wealth and honors bore. 
Slaves in the mine, or ceaseless strains the oar. 94 
So doom’d are these, and such perhaps our doom. 
Own'd we a prince, avert it, Heav'n ! from Rome. 
Nor private worth alone false Zeal assails ; 
Whole nations bleed when bigotry prevails. 

What me sworn friendships ? what are kindred ties ? 
What's faith with heresy ? (the zealot cries.) 100 
$ce 1 w|pn war sinks the thuxxTring cannons roar, 
Whdh wounds, and death,' anddiscord, are no more ; 
When music bids undreading toys advance. 

Swell the soft hour, and turn tnfc swimming dance . 
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When to crown these, the social sparkling bowl 
I. if is the cheer'd sense, and pours out all the soul; 
Sudden he sends red Massacre abroad, 

Faithless to man, to prove his faith to GOD. 

What pure persuasive eloquence denies, 

All-drunk with blood, the arguing sword supplies ; 
The sword, which to the assassin's hand is giv’n, 
Th* assassin’s hand ! — pronounc’d the hud of* 
Heav’n I 

Sex bleeds with sex, and infancy with age ; 

No rank, no place, no virtue stops his rage : 

Shall sword, and flame, and devastation, cease 115 
To please with zeal wild zeal I the God of Pence ? 

Nor less abuse has scourg’d the civil state, 
When a king’s will became a nation's fate ) 
Enormous pow’r I Nor, noble nor serene j— * 

Now fierce and cruel ; now but wild and mean. 
See titles sold, to raise th’ unjust supply Kw 
Compell’d the purchase 1 or be fin’d, or boy I 
No public spirit, guarded well by laws, 

Uncensur’d censures in his country’s cause. 

See bom the merchant forc'd th' unwilling loan I 
Who dares deny, or deem his wealth bb own ? 
Denying, seel where dungeon-damps arise, < 197 
Diseas'd he pines, and unassisted diet. 

Far more than massacre that fate accurst I 
As ofull deaths the hogging is the won^ 180 
New courts o| censure griev'd with new e Uace , 
Tax'd without pgtfr, J*d fin'd without pretence; 

UVA6I. VftV. I. « 
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EfcplaiftM T A Wll, each ithHifc’s wrested aim, 

TiH msvkx Of merit were the marks of shame ; 

So monstrous 1 — ‘life ’was the severest grief, 135 
And 'the worn death seem’d welcome for relief. 

In vain the subject sought redress from law. 

No senate liv’d the partial judge to awe : 

Senates 'were void, Und senators confin’d 

for the great aause of Nature and Mankind. 140 

Who kings superior to the people own, 

Yet, pt&fc the law superior to dm throne. 

Who cah review, without a generous fear, 

A Church, a State, so impious severe ? 

A land unculftirM through polemic jars, 1 45 

Rieh ! — bdt with carnage from intestine wars! 

The hittd of Industry employ’d no more, 
And'ChMdferee flying to Lottie safer shore ; 
AH^Wdpetty reduc’d, to POW^r a prey. 

And odrtfcfc ttfid Teaming Chas’d fey Zeal away ? 
Who hofebrs not each door departed ghost 
That strove 'for Liberty scTwon, so lost ; 

So well regain’d, when Godlike William rose, 
Ajid first entail'd the blessing George bestows ? 
May Walpole Stitt the growing triumph raise, 155 
And Md these emulate Sum'S days ; 

Still serve a prince who, o’er his people great. 

As far tfttoceods id virtue as in state I 
The Muse pursues thee to thy rtntfl sear; 

“EA Adre Ml Liberty insure retreat.' • • 166 

Wfceaabfentn cares in Sewing wit are drown'd/ 
And sportive chat, and ioci*M«Ught^go round ; 
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Ev* n then, when pairing mi rtb begi^ to fail. 

The converse varies tQ the serious tile ; 

The tale pathetic speaks some wretch that owes 
To some deficient law reliefless wpcs : 

What instant pity warms thy gen'rous breast l 
How all the legislator suuds coafest l 
Now springs the hint 1 *ris now improv’d to thought l 
Now ripe 1 aud now to public welfare bwgh\* 
New bills, which regulating means bestow. 

Justice preserve, yet so&’ning mercy know « 
Justice shall low vexatious wiles decline, 

And still thrive most when lawyers most repine; r 
Justice, from jargon, shall, .refin'd, appear, 

To knowledge, through our native language cW? 
Hence we may learn, no more deceived W* " 
Whence wealth and life their best assurance draw* 

The (reed insolvent, with industrious hands 
Strives yet to satisfy the just deapnd: 180 

Thus ruthless men, who would his pow'** restraint 
Oft what severity would lose obtain. 

These, and a thousand gifts, thy though* acquires. 
Which liberty benevolent inspire*. 

From Liberty the fcuits of law wm -W 
Plenty, and joy, and 41 U* arts peace., 

Abroad the merchant, while the tempests rave, 
Advent’rous sails, nor f*¥* the wind andpfiuo# 

At home, untir’d, we find th' auspicious hand 
With flocks, and herds, and harvests, bless the land; 
While there, the peasant glads the grateful soil. 
Here, mark the shipwright, there, the mason toil, 
» % 
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Hew, Mju^fe*. and niT) magnificent the stone, 

Anti giaour oaks a glory not their own I 
Wluritfe^eayindi, by this obeys her call, 195 
And added elegance consummates all. 

Thus stately cities, statelier navie* rise, 

And spread our grandeur undfr distant skies. 

From Liberty each nobler science sprung, 

A Bacon brighten'd, and a Spenser sung ; 200 

A Clarke and Locke new tracks of truth explore. 
And Newton reaches heights unreach'd before. 

What Trade sees property that wealth maintain 
Which Industry no longer dreads to £ain ; 

What tender conscience kneels with fears resign’d, 
Enjoys her worship, and avows her mind ; 206 

What genius now From want to fortune climbs. 
And to safe Science every thought sublimes : 
What Royal Pow'r, from bis superior state. 

Sees public happiness bis own create, 210 

Bat kens those patriot-souls to which he owes 
Of old each source whence now each blessing 
flows? 

And if such spirits from their heaven descend. 
And, blended, flame po^oiut one glorious end ■, 
Flame from one bra#, and tjMtpee on Britain 
shine, , 

Wb«t love, what pike, O Walpole 1 then is thine? 





TO MR- JOHN PYRR, 

A PAINTII, 

Ad vising him to draw a certain Noble and Illustrious Ptrsos j 
occAHOoed bp leeui hit Yifi nwt 9t the colebwHd CUo,* 

Forgive an artless, an officious friend, 

Weak, when I judge, but willing to commend ; 
Fall’n as I am, by no kind fortune rais’d, 
Repress’d, obscur’d, unpity'd, and unprai^d ; 

Yet when these well-known features I peruse. 
Some warmth avakes-*»some embers of a Muse. 

Ye Muse$, Graces, and ye Loves 1 appear ; 
Your queen, your Venus, and your CHo*s Here f 
In such pure fires her rising thoughts refine, 

Her eyes with such commanding sweetness *hinf| 
Such vivid tinctures sure through ether glow, 

Stain summer clouds, or gild the wat’ry bow ; 

If life Pygm^fion’s iv’ry fav’rite fir'd, 

Sure some enamor’d god this draught inspir’d I 
Or, if yoq rashly caught Promethean flame* 

Shade the sweet theft, and mar the beauteous frame I 
Yet vfjfiose cheering lights the prpspect fly, 

Ah I — let no pleafing view the loss supply t 
Some dreary den, some desert waste prepare. 

Wild as my thoughts, or dark as my despair# 

But still, my Friend I still the sweet objecutagp. 
Still stream yo«j C9I91? rich with /Giro’s rays 1 
• See Dyer’s Poem* 

N 3 
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Bftrt.lt each kindling touch your canvas glows 1 
sure the full form, instinct with spirit, grows I 
Let the dull artist puzzling rules explore, 

Dwell on the face, and gaze the features o'er ; 

You eye the soul — there genuine nature find ; 

You through the meaning musAes strike the mind. 

Nor can one view such boundless pow'r confine, 
AU Nature opens to an art like thine ! 

Now rural scenes in simple grandeur rise, 

Vales, hills, lawns, lakes, and vineyards, feast bur 
Now halcyon Peace a smiling aspect wears I [eyes 1 
Now the red scene with war and ruin glares ! 

Here Britain's fleets o'er Europe's seas preside ; 
There long-lost cities rear their ahcient pride 1 
You, from the grave, can half redeem the slain, 
And bid great Julius charm the world again ; 
Mark out Phamlia's, mark out Munda's fray, 

And image all the honors of the day. 

But if new glories most our warmth excite, 

If toils untry’d to noblest themes invite,' 

Would you in envy'd pomp unrivall’d reign, 

Ok I let Horatius grace the canvas plain; 

His form might ev'n idolatry create, 

In linage, titles, wealth, and worth, elate : 
Empires to him might virgin honors owe, 

Jims kin arts, arms, rad laws, new influence 
'know: 

For him kind suns on fruits and grains shall shine, 
And future gold lie rip'ning in the mine : 
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For him fine marble in the quarry lies, 

Which in due statues to his fame shall rise. 
Through those bright features, Cesar** spirit trace v 
Each conqu'ring sweetness, each imperial grace , 
All that is soft, or eminently great, 

In love, in war, in knowledge, or in state. 

Thus shall your colors like his worth amaze ; 
Thus shall you charm, enrich'd with Clio's praise: 
Clear, and more clear, your golden genius shines. 
While my dim lamp of life obscure declines : 
Dull’d in damp shades it wastes, unseen, away, 
While yours, triumphant, grows one blaze of day. 


TO MR. JOHN DYER, 

AUTHOR OF GRONGAR HILL. 

In answer to his from the country.* 

No w various birds in melting concert sing, , 
And hail the beauty of the op'ning spring ; 

Now to tby dreamt the nightingale complains, 
Till the lark wakes thee with her cheerful strains ; 
Wakes, in thy verse and friendship, ever kind ! 
Melodious comfort to my jarring mind. 

Oh 1 could my soul through depths of know- 
' ledge see, 

Could I read Nature and mankind like thee, 


• See Dyer* Poems. 
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I should o'ercome or bear the shocks of Fate, 
And ev’n draw envy to the humblest state. 

Thou canst raise honor from each ill event, 

From shocks gain vigor, and from want content. 

Think not light poetry my life's chief care ; 
The Muse's mansion is at bestjfmt air ; 

But if mote solid works my meaning forms, 

Th* unfinish’d structures fall, by Fortune's storms i 
Oft have I said, we falsely those accuse, 
Whose godlike souls life’s middle state refuse. 
Self-love, I cry’d, there seeks ignoble rest ; 

Care sleeps not calm, when millions wake unblest ; 
Mean let me shrink, or spread sweet shade o’er all, 
Low as the shrub, or as the cedar tall 1 — 

*Twas vain! 'twas wild! — I sought the middle 
state, 

And found the good, and found the truly great. 

Though verse can never give my soul her aim, 
Though action only claims substantial fame ; 
Though Fate denies what my proud wants require* 
Yet grant me, Heav’n ! by knowledge to aspire. 
Thus to inquiry let me prompt the mind, 

Thus clear dimm’d Truth, and bid her blew man- 
kind ; 

From the pierc’d orphan thus draw shafts of grief. 
Arm Want with patience, and teach Wealth relief. 
To serve lov’d Liberty, inspire my breath 1 
Or, if my life be useless, grant me death ! — 

For he who useless is in life survey’d, 

Burthens that world, his duty bids him *i<). 



TO THE AUTHOR OF GRONGAR HILL. 1 5f 1 

Say, what have honors to allure the mind, 
Which he gains most who least has serv'd mankind? 
Titles, when worn by fools, Z dare despise, 

Yet they elaim homage when they crown the wise. 
When high distinction marks deserving heirs, 
Desert still dignifies the mark it wears. 

But who to birth alone would honors owe ? 
Honors, if true, from seeds of merit grow : 

Those trees with sweetest charms invite our eyes, 
Which from our own ingraftment fruitful rise. 
Still we love best what we with labor gain, 

As the child's dearer for the mother's pain. 

The great 1 would not envy nor deride, 

Nor stoop to swell a vain superior's pride. 

Nor view an equal's hope with jealous eyes. 

Nor crush the wretch beneath, who wailing lies. 
My sympathizing breast his grief can feel, 

And my eye weep the wound 1 cannot heal. 

Ne'er among friendships let me sow debate, 

Nor, by another's fall, advance my state ; 

Nor misuse wit against an absent friend : 

Let me the virtues of a foe defend I 
In wealth and want true minds preserve their 
weight ; 

Meek, though exalted ; though disgrac'd, elate ; 
Gen'rous and grateful, wrong'd or help'd they "live ; 
Grateful to serve, and gen'rous to forgive. 

This may they learn, who close thy life attend. 
Which, dear in mem'ry, still instructs thy friend. 
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Though cruel distance bars my grosser eye, 

My soul, clear-sighted, draws thy virtue nigh ; 
Through her deep woe, that quick’oing comfort 
gleams, 

And lights up fortitude with friendship’s beams. 


VERSES TO AARON HILL, ESQ. 

With the Tragedy of 

SIR THOMAS OVERBURY, 
Expecting him to correct it. 

As the soul, stripp’d of mortal clay, 

Grows all divinely fair ; 

And boundless roves the Milky Way, 

And views sweet prospects there ; 

This hero, clogg’d with drossy lines, 

By thee new vigor tries ; 

As thy correcting hand refines, 

Bright scenes around him rise* 

Thy touch brings the wish’d stone to pass 
So sought, so long foretold j 

It turns polluted lead or brass, 

At once to purest gold- 
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THE FRIEND. 

AN &MSTLE TO AAHON HILl, ESQ* 

O MY IOv’d Hill I O thou by Heav’n design’d 
T o charm, to mend, and to adorn mankind 1 * 

To thee my hopes, fears, joys, and sorrows tend. 
Thou brother, father, dearer yet! — thou Friend! 

If worldly friendships oft cement, divide, 

As int'rests vary, or as whims'ppeside ; 

If leagues of Luxury borrow Friendship's lights 
Or leagues subversive of all social right ; 

Osay, my Hill, in what propitious sphere 
Gain we the Friend, pure, knowing, and sincere ? 
Tis where the worthy and the wise retire ; 

There Wealth may learn its use, may Love inspire ; 
There may young Worth the noblest end obtain. 
In want may friends, in friends may knowledge gain. 
In knowfo^ge bliss ; for wisdom virtue finds. 

And brightens mortal to immortal minds. 

Kind then my wrongs, if love like yours succeed. 
For you, like Virtue, are aftiend indeed 1 

Oft when you saw my youth wild error hnov, 
.Reproof, 40ft hinted, taught the blush to glow. 

* Young and unformed, you first my genius rais'd* 
Just smil'd when faulty, and when mod*ratc prais’d. 
Me, shunn'd, me, ruin'd, (such a Mothers rq£t) 
You sung, tall ?ity wept o’er «fty;page. 
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You call'd my lays and wrongs to early fame ; 

Yet, yet th’ obdurate mother felt no shame. 

Pierc'd as I was, your counsel soften’d care, 

To case turn'd anguish, and to hope despair. 

The man who never wound afflictive feels, 

He j^ver felt the balmy wc&h that heals. 

ne the wound when bless'd with such re- 
lief 1 


For deep is felt the Friend, when felt in grief. 

From you shall never, but with life, remove 
Aspiring genius, condescending love. 

When some, with cold superior looks, redress, 
Relief seems insult, and confirms distress ; 

You I when you view the man with wrongs besieg’d, 
While warm you act th* obliger seem th’ oblig’d. 

All-winning, mild to each of lowly state ; 

To equals free, unservile to the great ; 

Greatness you honor, when by worth acquir’d ; 
Worth is by worth in ev’ry rank admir'd. 
Greatness you scorn when titles insult speak; 
Proud to vain Pride, to honor’d Meekness meek. 
That worthless bliss which otbers court you fly; 
That worthy woe they shun, attracts your eye. 

But shall the Muse resound alone your praise ? 
No— let the publio Friend exalt her lays 1 
O trace that Friend with me 1 — he’a your*- T he*s 
mine I 


The woild's— beneficent, behold him shine 1 
Is wealth his sphere ? U riches, like a tide. 
From either India pour their golden pride ; 
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Rich in good works, him others* Wants employ; 
He gives the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 

To orphans, pris’ners, shall his bounty flow, 

The weeping family of Want and Woe. 

Is knowledge his ? Benevolently great, 

In leisure active, and in care sedate ; 

What aid his little wealth perchance deniei*Sk 
In each hard instance his advice supplies. 

With modest truth he sets the wand'ring right, 
And gives religion, pure, primeval light; 

In love diffusive, as in light refin'd, 

The lib’ral emblem of his MAKER’S mind. 

Is pow’r his orb P He then, like pow’r divine, 
On all, tho* with a varied ray, will shine. 

Ere pow’r was his, the man he once carest, 

Meets the same faithful smile «nd mutual breast : 
But asks his friend some dignity of state ; 

His friend, unequal to th’ incumbent weight ? 
Asks it a stranger, one whom parts inspire 
With all a. people’s wejfare would require ? 

HU choice admits no pause ; hU gift will prove 
All private, well absorb’d in public love. 

He shields his country when for aid she calls ? 
Or, should she fall, with her he greatly falls : 
l^ut as proud Rome, with guilty conquest crown'd 
Spread ilav’ry,* death, and desolation, round. 
Should e’er his country, for dominion’s prize. 
Against the sons of men a faction rise, 

Glory in hers is in bis eye disgrace : 

The Friend of truth, the Friiend of human race. 
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Thus to no one, no sect, no clime, confin’d> 

His boundless love embraces all mankind : 

And aft their virtues in his life are known. 

And all their joys and sorrows are his own I 
These are the lights where stands that friend 
confest ; ” * 

Ttpbis the spirit which informs thy breast. 
Through Fortune’s cloud, thy genuine worth can 
shine; 

What wouldst thou not, were wealth and greatness 
thine ? 


TO THE EXCELLENT MIRANDA, 

CONSORT OF AARON HILL, EMU 
On reading her Poems. 

EaC h soft'ning charm of Clio's smiling song, 
Montague’s soul, which shines divinely strong, 
These blend, with graceful ease, to form thy rhyme, 
Tender, yet chaste, — sweet-sounding, yet sublime. 
Wisdom and wit have made thy works their care, * 
Eaeh passion glows refin'd by precept there : 

To fair Miranda's form each Grace is kind ; 

The Muses and the Virtues tune thy mind. 
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TO MRS. ELIZABETH, HAYWOOD, 

ON HER NOVEL CALLED 
THE RASH RESOLVE. 

Do om’d to a fate which damps the poet'll 
A Muse, unfriended, greets thy rising name • 
Unvers’d in envy’s, or in flatt’ry’s phrase. 

Greatness she flies, yet merit claims her praise ; 
Nor will she at her withering wreath repine, 

But smile, if Fame and Fortune cherish thine. 

The Sciences in thy sweet genius c)mnn. 

And with their strength thy sex’s sofsness arm. 

In thy full figures, painting’s force we find 3 
As music fires, thy language lifts the mind : 

Thy pow’r gives form, and touches into life 
The passions imag’d in their bleeding strife 3 
Contrasted strokes true art and fancy show. 

And light and shades in lively mixture flow. 

Hope attacks Fear; and Reason, Love’s control 3 
Jealousy wounds, and Friendship heals the soul : 
Black Falsehood wears bright Gallantry’s disguise, 
And the gilt cloud enchants the fair-one’s eyes. 
The dames, in grief and frailties, lovely shine. 
And when most mortal, half appear divine. 

Jf, when some godlike fav’rite passion sways. 

The willing heart .too fatally obeys, 

Grot minds lament what cruel censure blames, 
And ruin'd virtue gen’rous pity claims. 

o 2 
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Eliza 1 still impaint Love’s powerful queen 1 
Let love, Soft love, exalt each swelling scene. 
Arm'd with keen wit, in Fame's wide lists advance ; 
Spain yields in fiction, in politeness France. 

Such orient light as the first poets .knew 
Flames from thy thought, and*?ightens ev’ry view ! 
A Strang, a glorious, a luxuriant fire, 

Which warms cold wisdom into wild desire ! 

Thy fable glows so rich through ev’ry page, 

What moral's foice can the fierce heat assuage ? 

And yet — but say if ever doom’d to prove 
The sad, the dear, perplexities of love I 
Where seeming transport softens ev’ry pain, 
Where fancy’d freedom waits the winning chain ; 
Varying from pangs to visionary joys. 

Sweet is the fate, and charms as it destroys ! 

Say then-— if love to sudden rage gives way, 

Will the soft passion not resume its sway ? 
Charming and charm’d, can Love from Love retire? 
Can a cold convent quench th’ unwilling fire ? 
Precept, if human, may our thoughts refine ; 

More we admire ; but cannot prove divine. 


AN EPISTLE TO MRS. OLDFIELD, 

OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL. 

Wh i le to your charms uneqttal verse I nise. 
Aw'd I admire, and tremble as I praise*. 
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Here Art and Genius new refinement need, 
List’ning they gaze, and as they gaze recede I 
Can Art or Genius, or their pow’rs combin’d. 

But from corporeal organs sketch the mind ? 
When sound embody'd can, with shape, surprise, 
The Muse may emulate your voice and eycai> 
Mark rival arts perfection’s point pursue 1 
Each rivals each, but to excel in you ! 

The bust and medal bear the meaning face, 

And the proud statue adds the posture's grace ; 
Imag’d at length, the bury’d Heroine, known, 
Still seems to wound, to smile or frown in stone ! 
As art would art, or metal stone surpass, 

Her soul strikes, gleaming, thro' Corinthian brass 1 
Serene the saint in smiling silver shines, 

And cherubs weep in gold o’er sainted shrines 1 
If long-lost forms from Raphael’s pencil glow, 
Wond’rous in warmth the mimic colors flow ; 
Each look, each attitude, new grace displays ; 
Your voice and motion life and music raise. 

Thus Cleopatra in your charms refines ; 
file lives, she speaks, with force improv'd she 
ahines ! 

Fair, and more fair, you ev’ry grace transmit; 
Love, leanring, beauty, elegance* and wit. 

Cesar, the world’s umival’d master, fir’d, 

In her imperial soul, hi? own admir’d 1 
Philippi’s victor wore her winning chain, 

And felt not empire’s loss m Beauty's gain, 

o 8 
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Could the pale heroes your bright influence know. 
Or catch the silver accents as they flow, 

Drawn from dark rest by your enchanting strain. 
Each shade were lur'd to life and love again. 

Say, sweet Inspircr ! were e^:h annal known, 
What living greatness shines there not your own ! 
If the griev’d Muse by some lov’d empress rose, 
New strength, new grace, it to your influence owes ; 
If Eow’r, by war distinguish’d, height reveals, 
Your nobler pride the wound* of l'ortune heals. 
Then could an empire’s cause demand your care. 
The soul that justly thinks, would greatly dare. 
Long has feign’d Venus mock’d the Muse’s 
praise, 

You dart, divine Ophelia ! genuine rays. 

Warm thro’ those eyes enliv’ning raptures roll. 
Sweet through each striking feature streams your 
soul ! 

The soul's bright meanings heighten beauty’s fires ; 
Your looks, your thoughts, your deeds, each grace 
inspires ! 

Know then, if rank’d with monarchs here you 
stand, 

What Fate declines, you from the Mute demand ; 
Each grace that shone of -old in each fam'd fair. 
Or may in modem dames refinement wear ; 
Whate’er just, emulative thoughts pursue, 

Is all confirm'd, is all ador'd, in you I 
If godlike bosoms pact for pow'r to bless. 

If 'tis a monarch’s glory to redress ; 
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In conscious majesty you shine serene, 

In thought a heroine, and m act a queen. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. 

BESSY COUNTESS OF ROCHFORD, 

DAUGHTER OF THE LATE EARL RIVERS, 

WHEN WITH CHILD. 

As when the sun walks forth in flaming gold. 
Mean plants may smHe, and humble flow’rs unfold. 
The low-laid lark, the distant ether wings. 

And as she soars her daring anthem sings ; 

So, when thy charms celestial views create, 

My smiling song surmounts my gloomy fate ; 

Thy angri-embryo prompts my low’ring lays. 
Claims my fond wish, and fires my future praise : 
May it, if male, its grandsire’s image wear, 

Oi in its mother's charms confess the fair ! 

At the kind birth may each mild planet wait; 

Soft he the pain, hut prove the blessing great ! 

Hail, Rivers! hallow'd shade) descend from 
rest 1 

Descend, and smile to see thy Rochford blest : 
Weep sot the scenes through which my life must 
run. 

Though Fate, fleet-footed, scents thy languid son. 
The bar that, dark'ning, cross'd my crested claim, 
Yields 'at her charms, and brighten* in their flame *• 
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That blood which, honor'd, in thy Rochford reigns. 
In cold, unwilling wand'rings trac’d my reins : 
Want's wintry realm froze hard around my view, 
And Scorn's keen blasts a cutting anguish blew. 

To such sad weight my gatjj'ring griefs were 
wrought, 

Life seem'd not life, but when convuls'd with 
thought 1 

Decreed beneath a mother's frown to pine, 
Madness were ease to mis'ry form’d like mine ! 
Yet my Muse waits thee through the realms of 
iiy. 

Where lambent lightnings round thy temples play. 
Sure my fierce woes will, like those fires, refine. 
Thus lose their torture, and thus glorious, shine ! 
And now the Muse heav'ns milky path surveys. 
With thee, 'twixt pendent worlds it wond'ring 
strays, 

Worlds which, unnumber’d as thy virtues, roll 
Round suns — fix’d, radiant emblems of thy soul I 
Hence lights refracted run through distant skies, 
Changeful, on azure plants, in quiv'ring dyes I 
So thy mind darted through its earthy frame 
A wide, a various, and a glitt’ring flame. 

Mow, a new scene, enormous, lustre brings. 
Now seraphs shade thee round with silver wings } 
In angel forms thou seest thy Rochford shine : 

In each sweet form is trac'd her beauteous line 1 
Such was her soul, ere this selected mould 
Sprung at thy wish, the sparkling life t’infoldl 
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So, amidst cherubs, shone her son refin'd, 

Lrt infant flesh the new-form'd soul enshrin'd 1 
So shall a sequent race from Rochford rise, 

1 he world's fair pnde— descendants of the skies. 


VERSES TO A YOUNG LADY. 

"Po lly ! from me, though now a love-sick youth. 
Nay, though a poet, hear the voice of Truth. 
Polly ! you're not a beauty, yet you’re pretty ; 

So grave, yet gay ; so silly, yet so witty ; 

A heart of softness, yet & tongue of satire ; 

You'ave cruelty, yet, ev’n with that, good-nature : 
Now you art* free, and now reserv'd a-while ; 

Now a forc'd frown betrays a willing smile. 
Reproach'd for absence, yet your sight deny’d ; 

My tongue you silence, yet my silence chide. 

How would you praise me, should your sex defame} 
Yet, should they praise, grow jealous, and exclaim. 
If 1 despair, with some kind look you bless; 

But if I hope, at once all hope suppress. 

You scorn, yet should my passion change or fail. 
Too late you’d whimper out a softer tale. 

You love, yet from your lover's wish retire ; 
Doubt, yet discern ; deny, and yet desire. 

Such, Polly ! are your sex— part truth, part fiction | 
Some thought, much whim, and all a contradiction. 
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EPISTLE TO DAMON AND DELIA. 

h« a „ Damon I Delia 1 hear, in candid lays, 
Truth without anger, without flatt’ry praise. 

A bookish mind, with pedantry untaught. 

Oft a sedate, yet never gloomy thought ; 

Prompt to rejoice when others pleasure know. 
And prompt to feel the pang for others woe ; 

To soften faults, to which a foe is prone, 

And m a friend's perfection praise your <fwn ; 

A will sincere, unknown to selfish views, 

A heart of love, of gallantry a Muse ; 

A delicate yet not a jealous mind ; 

A passion ever fond, yet never blind, 

Glowing with amVous, yet with guiltless, fires, 

In elver-eager, never gross, desires ; 

A modest honor, sacred to contain 
From tatting vanity when smiles you gain ; 
Constant, most pleas'd when beauty moat you 
please; 

Damon ! your picture's shown in tints like these. 

• Say, Delia) must I chide you or commend? 
Say, must I be your ■flatt'rer or your friend? 

To praise no graces in a rival fair, 

Nor your own foibles in a sister spate j 
Each lover's billet bant'ring to reveal, 

And never known one secret to conceal ; 

Young, fickle, fair, a levity inborn, 

To treat all sighing slaves with flippant scorn i 
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An eye* expressive of a wand’ ring mind ; 

Nor this to read, nor that to think inclin’d } 

Or when a book or thought from whim retards* 
Intent on songs or novels, dress or cards ; 

Choice to select the party of delight, 

To kill time, thought, and fame, in frolic flight; 
To flutter here, to flurry there, on wing; 

To talk, to teaae, to simper, or to sing: 

To prude it, to coquette it — him to trust 
Whose vain, loose life should caution or disgust ; 
Him to dislike whose modest worth should please^— 
Say, is your picture shown in tints like these ; 
Yours I — you deny it*— Hear the point then try’d, 
Let Judgment, Truth, the Muse, and Love decide. 
What! yours !— Nay, fairest Trifler ! frown nos so: 
la it P the Muse with doubt— Love answers No : 
You smile— Is't not P Again the question try—* 
Yes, Judgment thinks; and Truth will Yea reply. 

TO MISS M H-« — * 

SENT WITH ME. POPE'S WORKS. 

See female vice and female folly here 
Rally’d with wit polite or lash’d severe : 

Let Pope present such Objects to our view; 

Such are, my Fair 1 the full iwcneof you. 

Raps when, to Loddoa stream * fima Wind*#*’ 
•hades 

He sings the modest charms of eyhuo asd% 

* AlhuUnt to titepMorf Miami* Windsor fast*. 
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Dear Burford's hills in Memory’s eye appear. 

And Luddal’s spring* still murmurs in my ear: 
But when you cease to bless my longing eyes. 
Dumb is the spring, the joyless prospect dies : 
Come then, my Charmer 1 co^jc ; here transport 
tejgns ; 

New health, new youth, inspirits all my veins. 
Each hour let intercourse of hearts employ, 

Thou life of loveliness 1 thou soul of joy I 
Love wakes the birds — oh 1 hear each melting lay ; 
Love warms the world — come, Charmer 1 come 
away. 

But hark 1 — immortal Pope resumes the lyre ! 
Diviner airs diviner flights inspire : 

Hark where an angel’s language tunes the line I 
See where the thought and looks of angels shine 1 
Here he pour'd all the music of your tongue. 

And all your looks and thoughts unconscious sung. 

SENT TO MRS. BRIDGET JONES, 

WITH THE WANDERER, A FORM. 

Alluding to an Episode where a Young-nan turns 
Hermit for the loss of his wife Olympia . 

When with delight fond Love on Beauty dwelt, 
While this the youth, and that the fair exprest, 
Faint was his joy compar'd to what I felt, 

When in my angel Biddy's presence blest. 

• A*pdB|aear MM 



TO JOHN POWELL, ESQ. 178 

Tell her, toy Muse 1 in soft, tad, sighing, breath, 
If «he his piercing grief can pitying ace, 

Worse, thin to him was his Olympia’* death, 
From her each moment's absence is to me. 


TO JOHN POWELL, ESQ. 

BARRISTER AT LAW. 

In me long absent, long with anguish fraught. 
In me, riio* silence long has deaden’d thought, 
Yet mem'ry lives, and call the Muse’s aid. 

To snatch our friendship from oblivion's shade. f 
As soon the sun shall cease the world to warm. 
As soon Llanelly's Fair* that world to charm, 

As grateful sense of goodness, true like thine, 
Shall e'er desert a breast so warm as mine. 

When imag’d Cambria strikes my mem'ry'seye, 
(Cambria 1 my darling scene ') I, sighing, cry. 
Where is my Powell dear Associate ; — where f 
To him'I would unbosom ev'ry care; 

To him who early feh from beauty pain. 

Gall'd ra a plighted, faithless virgin's chain. 

Atf length, from her ungen’rous fetters freed. 
Again he loves 1 he wooes 1 his hopes succeed 1 
But the gay bridegoom, still by Fortune Cfost* 
Is, i meant, in the weeping widower lost. 


• MfS. Bridget Jqm*. 
P 
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Her, his sole jay ! her from his bosom torn, 

What feeling heart but leams, like his, to mourn ? 
Can Nature, then, such sudden shocks sustain ? 
Nature thus struck, all reason pleads in vain I 
Tho' late, from reason yet he draws relief, 

Dwells on her mem’ry, but dtaggsjs his grief. 

Love, wealth, and fame, (tyrannic passions all !) 
No more inflame him, and no more enthral* 

He seeks no more in Rufus’ Hall renown, 

Nor envies Pelf the jargon of the gown ; 

But, pleas’d with competence, on rural plains 
His wisdom courts that ease his worth obtains. 
Would private jars, which sudden rise, increase ? 
His candour smiles all discord into peace. 

To party storms is public weal resign’d P 
Each steady patriot virtue steers his mind. 

Calm on the beach, while madd'ping billows rave, 
He gains philosophy from ?v’ry wave ; 

Science from ev’ry object round he draws. 

From various nature, and from nature’s laws. 

He lives o'er ev'ry past historic age ; 

He calls forth ethics from the fabled page. 

Him evangelic truth to thought excites, 

And him by turns each classic Muse delights. 
When wit well-natur'd, wit, that would disdain 
A pleasure rising from another's pain ; 

Social to all, and most of bliss pos seat ; 

When most he renders all around him bleft j 
To unread 'squires illiterately gay. 

Among the leana'd, as learned hill as they j 
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With the polite, all, alUaccomplish'd ease, 

By Nature form'd, without deceit, to please. 

Thus shines thy youth ; and thus my friend, elate 
In bliss a* well as worth, is truly great. 

Me still should ruthless Fate, unjust, expose 
Beneath those clouds that rain unnumber'd woes; 
Me to some nobler sphere should Fortune raise, 
To wealth conspicuous and to laurell'd praise ; 
Unalter'd, yet be love and friendship mjne ; 

I still am Chloe's, and 1 still am thine. 


END OP VOL. I. 


Punted by ft. HoUUfrrtnh, Crane Court, Fleet Stmt. 
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JOHN UOfcD VISC. TYKCOmZtp 

I Atoll CilAtLEVlUt, A&D LOtD IROWSLO* E, X t. 


MY LOlDj 

Part of thi* Poem bad the honor of your Lord- 
ship^ perusal when in manuscript, and k was n* 
i mall pride to me, when it met #kh qppmhtftopi 
from to di mnjpi^HiH t judge 3 ihoold the- test 
find the like indulgence, I shaH haven* otewieri 
(whatever its n^eea may be in thaworld} mmM 
pent the Merit hm cow me.- But my hwamfo* 
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•nee I no, my4-«d* kuto eadnmodfr eppdr- 
tunity of throwing Ml seuthntett tM mto 
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that half cancelled the obligation, and, perchance, 
must have been acquired too by some previous act 
of guilt in the receiver, the consequence of which 
was retKXfe ga d i n fa m y. 

But that 1 live, my Lord, is a jproof that de- 
pendence on yoqr T,ord$hip an#Hhp present Mi- 
nistry is an assurance of success. I am persuaded 
distress, in many other instances, affects your soul 
with a compassion that always shews itself m a 
manner most humane and active ; that to forgive 
injuries and confer benefits if yous delight » and 
that to deserve your friendship is to deserve the 
C9uxtj*£u8fce of the best of men. To be admitted 
into the honor of your Lordship's conversion 
(permit mp to sped^huyusuce} is to he elegantly 
introduced up* the most instmetive as well as en- 
fecarmUiogyFtt,oLUteciS^ i it is to. I* furnished 
w*k»bo%Nt OhsfiOTfcifltts «pc ‘ cure, 

a Iwi tbi most uuMswmqg, sweet, 
wd tdepogumndor, thcwocthic* and most polite 

mrh mm ^wsrnttfa^edhydmalctw 
ofpow^tmWr* l t ym l d a li ftt ifai n ad gf ifiymn 

to yaur comimy in 
ssd wmr oaMms^s^Mt **■ ti. 
*w*7 sod tap soyai n a iwu w y mi^^^ most 

«?■»? * g, y ** 

Mfi ^ * y wHI 

t h fr ftfroi sf * w mh |M i »iw M i il m rtll gpu 



DLDICATION. 


irii 

ship's virtues to (he kind thfluence of them} which 
has been so lately shed upon me, and then, if my 
future morals and writings shall gain any approba- 
tion from men of parts and probity, I most ac- 
knowledge all to be the product of your Lord- 
ship's goodness to me. I mtfst, m fine, say with 
Horace, 

* CUodsjuro, et placeo, (si plaeco) tuum est » 

1 am, 

With the highest gratitude and veneration, 

MY LOUD, 

Your Lordship's most dutiful 
and devoted servant, 

RICHARD SAVAGE. 




MISCELLANIES. 


THE WANDERER. 

a vrsibN. 

IN TWt CANTOS. 


* Nulla mali nova mi fates InopiiMve aur|iL* VI&O* 


CANTO I. 

Fain woul^roy vtriCj Tyremel 1 bom *thy 

Brownlowe ! at once my subject and tty toe. 
Oh! could dttt spirit which thy botott/tfirmsi 
Whoso strength turprbCt, tad or bust gsoittl 
chasms f 

That various worth ! could that inspire tty lays* I 
Envy should attic, and Ccaspre ksrn to fsriso i 
Yet, though umyil to a ml h he thiae*' 

A gauPfouamly approaching? so divine I 
When b to taM henaath wh jttNttft I writer 
Gnumf m w Mm# hmmtmum rdtktitt 

Kuuw »<aw> mum ii w it tfc. hkm i 
a a 
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She files all public cqre f ?11 venal strife, 

To try the still, compar’d with active, life ; 

To prove, by tbcscj the sons of men may owe 15 
The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe ; 

Ttop ev'n Calamity, >y'ib<nisfa jM. 

Is^iffts and adorns the thinkipg mlafi. 

Come, Contemplation 1 whose unbounded gaze. 
Swift, m a glance, the course of things surveys, 20 
Who, in thyself the various view canst find, 

61 sea, land, air, and beav-’n, and human-kind ; 
\Vtyu tides of passion in the bosom roll, 

What thoughts debase and what exalt the soul ; 
WhompenpR paints, obsequious to thy will, 25 
All thou survey'st with * creative skill ! 

Oh I leave a-while thy Iftfd sequester'd shade ; 
Awhile in wiju’ry wilds vouchsafe thy aid t 
Tfca* waft'mp4*Mfee ohve bow tut green. 
Where, efcrtW Sn white, thou shew% a mind 

30 

Where hod Content from pome andcourt retires, 
And,' smiling, while Ideaea tune their lym : 
Where Zephyrr gently breathe, whdo Sleep pro* 
^ * found, 

T«ihdr daft fanning, nods, wit h p opp jfc aoown'd ; 
•steep, oq i treasure ot ongnt nwams-t eeun c s , >jt& 
fly time bestow*^ wbcerc F«*y,*elarfd t ab ants 
And.flniim tewd has boom - fhght, 

herplWta in ddwipy tight* 

Just where wide ice* Aqstrius ^eu hw tun > i® 



Canto /• 


tHB WAK&Etlft. 


H 


If thaw’d, forth 49**, im hi mouth severe, 


Jtaw clouds, that sadden all* *h' inverted year* 
Wheat Frost and Fire with martial paw 1 ** «► 

W’d* * 

Frost, north willed the war unequal watfdj 
Beneath the pole his lcgwmi tng’d their flight, 45 
And gain'd a cove profound and wide as night) 
O'er cheerless scenes, bp Desolation own'd. 

High op on Alp of ice he sits enthron’d) 

One clay-cold hand hit* crystal heard sustains, 49 
And, sceptred, one o’er wind and tempest reigns j 
O'er stony magazines of hail, that storm 
The blossom’d fruit, and flow’ry Spring deform j 
His languid eyes like frozen lakes appear. 
Dim-gleaming all the light that wander* hem; 54 
His robe snow-wrought, and bear'd with tp * his 
A pitr<Htf tUmj^ that strike* petrihe death I [breath 
Far hence lies, ever fram'd, the northern main. 
That checjca, and t en der s navigation vain, 

Thu ahuMgainst the sup’s dissolving op* 
Scatters* the tfcmhling tides of^vanfuifh T d day, 60 
And, stretching eastward* l»lf the world Secures, 
Defies discon’ip* and^ihe time eaduje* 1 
Now fhatenSeonl Uuii so tryyrt thrift 
Tn hind rki stmres ad Invi tK, laodscanebumt 

™ v 'P'lwwir fff ■PT " rw m 

Y<t ajMML wjlna} AylmM . 41 

’'vUiwmi w^^gp wvmn m • 1 m 1 1 m w — y' 

Tbouahdm vmm*t enfrunU 



ms 4 fcU.Aimr» 


ife Sri liny m o on caw, «old,« ^riag right, 
Juftsfcwei^d o'eMb^wiow, aodauftk — pel* Night 
WjltbiiVBit lighugay mists arose 1 71 

Shrill chants the cock ! — the hungry heifer lowcs 1 
Slow htpfti ye&bseakmg c too ds T 4 g «mf sttprfclftfl 
W mpmbe grey earns anofe M wMi geW 
Wbite-glict’ring ice* changed like the tepwrgkanw, 
Rejecting saffron lustre faun hie beams I IS 

O CofttexrpUrifiu! teach- me to explore* 
from Britain £u remote, idWte distant ebm* | 
Front Sleep a dream distinct and lively claim; 
Clear let the Virion strike the mortal’s aim I 90 

It emoted! t feet k e f er my «<»t aestena 1 
Still Mora begins* wad Frost* retains the scene ! 

Hexfcl-^the kmdhom^enlW*ning«noi^i begut^ 
Fmm melt to veto ewtw^waadrring echoes nM 
drill goataih**efe^ebri&w£j^^ && 

VWM hemal mmMjf fcead the eyfomwarl 
Spears to the sun tem ettbwtlof play* 

Majrch oft* charge briskly, and^trjof the fcky* * 
Swim, dackveud gwwi, risithe win^dmhM** 
Chawer discordant cm yon edming flood 1 {haded, 
At Babel thus, when Bwmdh toaganee nf b aadl , 
Sodderi * thousand dUTifcftt MOrihenMldfc 

AH«t*iti dlulkl *tt mmiMaom <**•••* 
MaiMovi^rllMttA wSMM'SMk’^Mk^ . v M 
Aai Motor Sm ipftiWlMtfifa* OmW <N 



Canto /. 


THE WANDE1ER. 


It 


Stopp’d *hort, they cewe k rirywingste fly, ' 
W|«fl «*ermd o’er, End, fluttering, foH saddle I* 
Stitt, Fincywifts toe odl deceiv’d- I ftiEd, 
Estrang'd, advect'rouson a foreign land t 100 
Wide end marowide kttenda the scene anfenown! 
Where shall 1 turn,* Waad'rer i ind'akne ? * 

From hilly wilds, end depths where mows re- 
* m«n f 


My winding steps up a steep mountain strain ; 
Emerl f d**ap, 1 wuifii the hflls subside, 105 
And,tow’« aspire bat with inferior pride. 

On this bleak height tall fltvwiih tee-wwicrdwn’d, 
Ben^, while their flaky WitUbr shades the groond ; 
Home, owl direct, « bhut'riag north-wind blovt ; 
On boughs, thkWnmlkg, track tho crisped anew*; 
Tanging f»st kdf fright rite wilddrfdey* 111 
% btatTOhiaekeaM like a lowering iky: 
Heocsdown the side two turbid riVkts pour, 
And derioua bobbin «ntr hope cataract war \ 
While pleas’d the Wry pragma 1 f boat, 115 
Yen wgkktioaghossciohhge lashia^kw; 

In faap m ba ^hhMaira dbcy rite, > 

Abdb 4$k MW* fesoedcettf* lies I 

These bhetaflfejaia^ taHMl ^hay waidwfaaBMw 
And hbnar oVihefow^hw 1*5 

Thkhnr abate moaatria atrrami ritahkaaaagt tiffr 

a. ■ 'w • -W 

ierisrtU* 
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Which deep*hing; travel* through a distant wo 54, 
And theawfe einergihg, meets a sisteMitrod ; Ifctf 
MmgkdthCy fob on a’ wide*op*nt«tg plain, 

And pas* fm city to the far-aeen main. 

So htad two souls by He*4Wb#*Bnion made, 
And mraogthMtng forward fcndh tnulhal aid, 1 3tJ 
And prove, tn ev’ry transient turn, thrir aflh 
1 hrough fimte life to infinite the same. 

Nor ends the hftdieipe— *-Oeean, to rtty sight, 
Points a blue arm, where saihag ships delight, 

In prospect lessen'd h— Now new rocks, reafd high. 
Stretch i cion ridge, indbat^to curious eye} 1# 
There ttesohacor*d the ripping diamond** » 

And thence rad4*tiatfctftg c&al's rent Awty t 
In coaiafbnfe those gehd Crystal gtWwt s « 4 

Thrqugh aicll sbepdace-lampgay tatttethrows 1 
Lustra which} though dm light} aobUtfu* plays 
As pfoydtom yonder* *abw* the cfcntgtfffi fry* f 
For nobler me the crystal's worth w»y Use, 

If mbcs f e rt p u wve faera fteepoitel prim ; 144 
Through those, the beam* of thl4*!^«ftfgthen*deyt 
Measure known stars, mM&t imm 9fft> 
Meiioe yiiwercc i nny i imRun Yicvn* 

g||* .„ A. , i-A . 4 ^ 

suioncRiviiiQiHiU) fwfmn'twcf vv yew s A 

Htoce IM hy y tM I 

IftBWWe dWe fro* 

st*iM*i*w*' 

Son r — "t**- - 

Yob rotfcy «hle «rich‘* «k iw rt u^ > 
AodpeaMBU torch for herbs of holthfol f*oen; 



Canto /. 


TUB WANDER.BB* 


n 

Now flaked, pafe, and comfort few it fees, }&$ 

Like youth, emended cold, in Death’s disguise : 1 
There, while without the sounding tempest swells, 
Incav’d secure, th* exulting eagle dwells r 
And there, when Mature owns prolific spring. 
Spreads o’er her young a fondling mother’s wing. 
Swains on the corns the fiuvfiam’d fish descry, 161 
That gives the fleecy robe the. Tyrian dye. 

While shells a scatter’d ornament bestow, 

The tmqtuc’d avals od the sbow’ry bow. 

Von bmefess sands, loose driving with the wind, 

In futute caldroBS useful texture find. Hi 6 

Till on the surfoce thrown, the glowing mass 
Brightens, and, brightening, hardens into glass. 
When winter halcyons, flickering on the wave. 
Tune jtheieeopipfefofe, yon sea foigtts to save ; 
Though ij&’dby worms which naval pridea’ewuen* 
The foaming deep mspankfcs seest to burn ; 

Loud winds non zephyrs to enfeigs their notes, 
Aadeach mfo nesa, on a cafenatrfoen flonfe 1/M 
Now toco di^wsadfolioast; mi 1mm mi mn 
Its cutting, in fl n no ae icha s ip ppm* 

How weak dyfobwe, MarnUmA pu^thm blown, 
Staggm thy im uffhm tefani it ibrnrwmt 
ft rnmh’t wignmit ocirn In iignish irinj 
Swift biodw d ibrai omch* fro foail mm e n fefo l&O 
Pinched. risidlktti M&febMAniiiiima’4 
Them reman nrtfosMdfetjn^siinnlLjrid 
xqAjfei 
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From nerve to nerve fierce flier th’ exulting pain!— - 
And ere we Of this mighty fabric vam i 
Now mytbkod chills! scarce through my veins it 
gliddi I 185 

Sure on each blast a shrv’ring ^gntjridfcs I 
Warn’d, let me this bleak emhteoSe fiprsake, 

And to the vale a different winding take 1 
Half t descend ; my spirits fist decay ; 

A terrace now relieves ay weary way. 190 

Close with this stage a precipice combines. 
Whence still the spaefote country &r declines : 

1 he herds seem insects bribe distant glades. 

And men diminish, as at noon their shades 1 194 
Thick on this top, o’etgfown, far walks, are seen 
Gray leafless wood, end winter-greens between 1 
The redd’nirtg berfy dtep-ting’d holly shows, 

And matted mistletoe the white bestows t 
Though lost hm^uct of aommswl fcoits,199 
Though on booed oath so vernal umbrage shoots, 
These boogbs Ac sweat’d shrv’rmg songsters seek. 
These loodfiul berries fill the hungry beak 1 
Beneath, appears a place Ail o u t wa rd fame, 
Iwward the ck»ry mansion of Bctpasfd 
The ware*** the wo irttfaihtOA d i Wtf awy'd* M0 
Breaks o'etis vrild,eadfiwi»fcbrown«as«ade. 
HmNtim^TO^niksd piece derigi^d 

WT- * <• * ... * 

io mmmmmmmmwmmmmQr , 

fih« hie. Aftmwo^dfcnMieeodheoifasifettr 

Which •^ , i7>nck«Wmwu i .' SIS 



Canto I. THE VANDUE&. 17 v ' 

And lurk !— its hollow entrance reach’d, 1 hear 
A trampling sound of footsteps hastening near I 
A death-like chillness thwarts my panting breast : 
Soft ! the wish’d object stands at length confest 1 
Of youth his form l — but why with anguish bent ? 
Why pin’d with sallow marks of discontent ? 216 
Yet Patience, lab’ring to beguile his care, 

Seems to raise hope, and smiles away despair ; 
Compassion in his eye surveys my grief, 

And in bis voice invites me to relief. 220 

* Preventive of thy call, behold my haste,* 

He says, * nor let warm thanks thy spirits waste ! 

* All fear forget — Each portal 1 possess 

* Duty wide opens to receive distress.’ 

Oblig'd I follow, by his guidance led, 225 

The vaulted roof re-echoing to our tread 1 
And now, in squar’d divisions, I survey 
Chambers sequester'd from the glare of day ; 

Yet needful lights are tapght to intervene 
Through rifts, eich forming a perspective scene. 

In front, a parlor meets gay entering view, 291 
Oppos'd a room to iweet rcicciion due : 

Here my chity'd veins are warm’d by chippy foes, 
Through the bor'd rock above the smoke expires: 
Neat, o'er a homely board, ajaapkin’s spread 235 
Crown’d with a heapy canister of bread; 

A maple cup js oe*t><fopatcb’d, ^faring 
Th* vtog*,,. 

Kpt »#*“»«» 9 * W W, 

Here laughs a fcogii bowl of rosy wine* 24% 
VOL. 14* B 
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And sav'ry cates, upon dear embers cast. 

Lie hissing, till snatch’d off; a rich repast I 
Soon leap my spirits with enliven’d pow'r, 

And in gay converse glides the feastful hour. 

The hermit thus : 4 Thou wonde^st %e thy fare : 

' On me yon city, kind, bestow* her dre : 246 

* Meat for keen famine, and the gen*rous juice 

* That warms chill’d life, her charities produce. 

* Accept without reward : unask’d ’twas mine : 

1 Here what thy health requires as free be thine. 

4 Hence learn that GOD, (who, in the time of 
4 need, 251 

4 In frozen deserts can the raven feed,) 

* Well-sought, will delegate some pitying breast, • * 
4 His second means, to succor man distrest.' 

Hr paus’d ; deep thought upon his aspect gloom’d; 
Then he, with antije humane, his voice resum'd : 

1 I’m just ififbtm’dl (an*! laugh me not to scorn,) 

* By one unseen by thee, thou’rt English bom. 

4 Of England ! — To me the British state 

4 Rises, in dear memorial, ever great I 260 

4 Here stand we conscious— diffidence suspend I 
4 Free flow our words !— Did ne’er thy Muse ex- 
4 tend 

4 To grots, where Contemplation •miles serene, 

4 Whete qngels visit, and where joysconvstne I 
4 To groves where more then mortal voices ria% 

4 Catch the rapt eon!, and waft it to t he dries P 
4 This enve yon walk*— -But, ete 2 iiimcwifnM 
4 Whas artful scenes thy eyes shall beso Mott? 



Canto L 


THE WAT7DERIR. 


19 


4 Think subjects of my toil : nor wond’ring gaze ; 
4 What cannot Industry completely raise ? 270 

4 Be the whole earth in one great landscape found, 
4 By Industry is all with beauty crown'd I 

* He, he alone, explores the mine for gain, 

* Hues the' hard rock, or harrows up the plain ; 

4 He forms the sword to smite ; he sheaths the steel ; 

* Draws health from herbs, and shews the balm to 

heal; 876 

* Or with loom’d wool the native robe supplies, 

* Or bids yonrg plants in future forests rise ; 

4 Or fells the monarch oak, which, borne away, 

* Shall, with new grace, the distant ocean away ; 

*• Hence, golden Commerce views her wealth in- 

4 The bliwful child of Liberty and Peace : [crease, 
4 He acoops the stubborn Alps, and, trill employ’d, 
4 Fills with soft fertile mould the tteril void ; 284 
4 Slop’d up white rocks small yellow harvests grow, 
4 And green on leme’d stages vineyards blow I 
4 By him fall mountains to a level space, 

4 An isthmus links, and sunder’d seat embrace t 
4 He founds a. city on the naked shore, 

4 And Desolation starves the tract no more ; 290 
4 From the wild waves he woo the Belgic land ; 

4 Where wide they foam’d, her towns and traffics 
stand; 

4 He clear'd, aanur’d, enlarg'd the ftmive ground, 
4 And Osmtihe pogguaat wkh hb fenoeful mound i 

* Kw’amiiithe Was’ty world, his Venice nose, 291 
4 Bash, fabric thorn m Pleasure’s scat he shows 1 

a 2 
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* There marts, sports, councils, are for action 

* sought, 

4 Landscapes for health, and solitude for thought. 

4 What wonder then I, by his potent aid, 

* A mansion in a barren mountaidunade ? 300 

‘ Part thou hast view’d — If further #e explore, 

4 Let Industry deserve applause no more. 

1 No frowning care yon blcss'd apartment sees, 

* There Sleep retires, and finds a couch of case : 

4 Kind dreams, that fly remorse, and pamper’d 
4 wealth, ’ 305 

4 There shed the smiles of Innocence and Health. 

* Mark 1 here descended grot, delightful seat 1 

* Which warms ev’n winter, tempers summer heat 1 
4 See l~gtogftngfro'Qi a-top a spring distils 1 

4 In mournful ^AcasuresVind the dripping rills ; 

■ Soft cooeaof distant doves, receiv’d around, 311 
4 In semiring mixture swell the wat*ry sound ; 

4 And hence the streamlets seek the terrace’ shade, 

* Within^ without, alike to all convey'd. 

* Pass on — New scents, by my creative pow'r, 

4 Invite Reflection’s sweet and solemn hour.* 316 
We enter’d where, tn well-rang*d order, stood 
Th 1 instructive volumes of the wise and good. 

4 These friends,’ said be, 4 though 1 desert mankind, 
4 Good angels never would permit behind. 320 
4 Each genius, youth conceals, or rime displays 
4 1 know 3 each work some seraph hfeft murrey* ; 
4 Retirement, thus presents my seinfhWllboqgjlit ( 

4 What Heav*n inspir'd, and thief thcMase has 
4 taught ; 



* vs s 
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1 What Young satiric and sublime ha* writ, 3 25 
1 Whole life ii virtue, and whose Mote is wit. 

* Rapt, 1 foresee thy Mallet’** early aim 

* Shine in full worth, and shoot at length t* feme j 

* Sweet fancy's bloom in Fenton’s lay appears, 

* And the ripe judgment of instructive years: 330 

* In Hill is all, that gen’rous souls revere, 

* To Virtue and the Muse for ever dear : 

* And, Thomson 1 in this praiae thy merit see ; 

* The tongue that praises merit, praises thee. 

“ These scorn,” said I, “ the verse-right of 
“ their age, 335 

“ Vain of a labor’d, languid, useless page ; 

“ To whose dim faculty, the meaning song 
“ U glaring, or obscure when clear and strong; 

91 Why, in cant phrases gives a work disgrace, 

** His wit apd oddness of his tone and face ; 340 
“ Let the weak malice, nurs’d to an eaaay, 

M la some low libel a mean heart display ; 

“ Those who once prais’d, now undeceiv’d, despise, 
“ It lives contemn’d a day, then harmless dies. 

“ Or ibot^dsame nobler bard their worth unpraiae, 
14 Deenb| morals that adorn his lays, 346 
M A1**J too oh each science shews the same, 

" TJ* gnatfcgrpw jealous of a greater name. 

41 the frailty mourn, yet Viave the shock; 

Heim*# .StilUpgfleet oppos'd a Lock* ? SAfc 
Ol -Ww U wrA •mttnftan fi»M J 
UamBvy’dh ad be liv’d if unadmis’d.” 
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1 Let Envy,* he mplyM, 1 all ireful rise, 

* Envy purities alone the brave and wise $ 

* Maro and Socrates inspire her pain, 355 

1 And Pope the monarch of the tuneful train I 

* To whom be Nature's and Bntsmnitfs praise I 

* All their bright honors rush iptafiit lays I 

1 And all that glorious warmth his lays reveal, 

* Which only poets, kings, and patriots feel ! 

* Though gay as Mirth, as curious Thought, se- 

1 date ; 361 

* Am Elegance polite, as Pow'r elate : • 

* Profound as Reason, and as Justice clear ; 

4 Soft as Cc^n passion, yet as Truth severe ; 

* As Bounty Copious, as Persuasion sweet 3 365 

* Like Nature Various* and like Art complete 3 

* So fine her morali, scr sublime her viewa* 

4 His life is almost equaled by his Muse* 

4 O Pope 1 — *intc« Envy is decreed by Pate, 

* Since she pursues alone the wise and great, 370 
‘•In one shall emblematic landscape lee 

4 How vast a distance *twixt thy fee and thee 1 

* Truth from an eminence surveys our s cen e , 

4 (A hill, where all is clear and all serene,) 374 
4 Rude earth-bred storms o’er meaner varies blow, 
4 And wand'ring mists roll, black'ning Car below ; 

4 Dark and debas'd, like them# is Envy** dm* 

* And desr and eminent, like Truth, thy feme/ 

Thus I. “ From what dim ensd'd*’ envy 
44 spring ? 

14 Or why embomm 


we a viper** stiqgf * WO 



Canto I. 


rrtt 'trkknttzi. 




14 Tia Envy sringfotfr tertkig passion pride.” 

1 Alas!* the mwroflirighty soul reply'd, 

* Why choose we mis’ries ? Most derive their birth 
4 From one bed source — we dread superior worth ; 
4 Preferrd, it seems a satire on our own ; 385 

4 Then, heedless to excel, we meanly moan : 

4 Then we abstract our views, and envy shov\ 

4 Whence springs the mis’ry Pride is doom'd to 
4 know. 


4 Thus Colly, pain creates : by wisdom's pow’r 
4 We shun the weight of many a restless hour. 

4 Lo ! 1 meet wrong ; perhaps the wrong I feel 
4 Tends, by the scheme Of things, to public weal. 

4 1 of the ‘ whole am part — the joy, men see, 

4 Most osculate, and so revolve to me. 894 
4 Why should I then of private loss complain ? 

4 Of loss, that proves, perchance, a brother's gain ? 
4 The wind that binds one bark within the bay, 

4 May waft a "richer freight its Vfrh’d-for way. 


1 If saint redundant flood the abject ground, A 

1 Mo nt a na are'hui supply’/ when vales arc 
* Hirdwu’d^ v - 4^0 

1 If, wi&wriNBbtatat iwett’d, the vafc looks gay, 

1 Tft e ^ci te rt/ of the mtmntifft fates away, *;* 

4 abB ^te bt tt my welfare's call teStehdf f 

• rtneber few* suspend? 

1 Tiu their noon-tide course forbear ? 

1 Oui^^ntaobsikt to influence dir? 

4 h&WwW tery, whether frost OS flame; 

4 1 still rematra the tuac, 



?4 


mttcju.Mkxisa* 


4 Be this the motift^fa gtikie man's eare-*- 
• To shun dcaesvu^ Ula, and mg to bear.’ 440 


CANTO II* 

w a l le thus a mind humane and wise he shows, 
AH eloquent of truth bis language flows : 

Youth, though depress'd, through all his form ap- 
pears, 

Through all his sentiments the depth of years* 

Thus he — ‘ Yet farther industry behold, 5 

* Whic^tj^n*Qious waits new wonders to unfold. 

* Enter my chapel next— -Lo I here begin 

4 Tim hallow'd rites tbit check the growth of sin. 

1 When first we met, how soon you seem’d to-* 


4 Jmow 

* My hpsom, baring with the throbs of woe 1 

* Such racking throbs]-— Soft l when I amuse fl 


10 

those 


1 cares. 


4 On my chilFd mind, ja k ,)l t, e <n H fc ti f m ^b r ea 1 
4 When moping Fr ^HKhfP *® ***?’ 

•'Here prudent labors cb*r^»r,j* oVtaway. 

* Full, and rough-rising fotiE&mi seam’d wall. 

4 Bold prophets, nations to rrj p fwjig w tf t M 

4 Meek martyrs smile in flames 1 gf^.^Mflions 

4 groan 1 

1 And muse-like cherubs their JnanniiLjaMe I 

* 8«t (Wow’d Ugbt, 

* Swells Ufe s and spmdnK yHHft 'g^ ppajL* Bfl 
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* Here, p Uas b ^^fr i^ywihfects find 

* tfb calm, aHMtfMffctit, the pensive mind 4 

* Thu figure, tender grief, like mine, implies, 

* And lemblam thoughts that earthly pomp despise. 

* Such, penitential Magdalene reVcals j 25 

* Loose -veil’d, in negMjfcnee of charms she kneels : 
4 Though dress, ne’eWor’d, its vanity Supplies, 

* 1 he vanity of dress unheeded lies r 

4 The sinful world in sorrowing eye she keeps, 

4 As o’er Jerusalem MESSIAH weeps j 30 

4 One hand her bosom Smites, m one appgaA 
4 The lifted lawn, that drinks her falling tpars. 

4 Since evil mitweighs good, and sways mtflltind, 
4 True fofpitude assumes (he patrCntimnd : 

4 Such prov’d MESSIAH*!, though to sdlhftiu 
* 4 bom, * $1 

4 To penury, repulse, reproach, artd scoTn. 

4 Here, by the pencil, mirk Hit flight design'd, 

4 The mpgfy'A virgin bye stream reeled, 

4 Wtofimfette<&iNfbertooluac}m 


with blushing frttitidc- 


WW|#*ehi bend: * 

aha v msd&sg tftftw seems disdfrn’d, 1 
Him, all Wa concern'd. 

‘d Son from earth Mm* ; 

bmmajstoedof 
riNr«?efwhehfDmgldattt 



4 What scene of agony the garden brings I 

* The cap of gall ! the suppliant KING of 

«*INGS1 * * 

« The crown of thorns ’ th^pte that lei t Him die 1 

* These, languid in the sk^h, ugfcnUb’d lie, 14 

* There, from the dead, centurions see Him rise, 

4 See 1 but struck down with horrible surprise I 

4 As the first glory seem’d a sun at hood, 
c This cmm the silver splendor of the moon. 

4 Here peopled day th* ascending GOD sufOty* 1 
« The gjory varies as the giyriadsgpzel 60 

* Now soften'd, like a pan at distance coca, 

4 When tbrougVa cloud bright-glancing* yet ae- 

* Now 

* Like some 

* My lake 

4 With dips that 

* The convex glass, 

4 Mid ciicliim rays t 
4 Bright it touects 
4 Back Bom die GOD 
4 Lifjhtnmg the scene 
4 Where saints, clouds, seraphs, 

4 litre water-fans, that alary 
4 tike a sweet organ, swell a It 
4 The solemn notes bid ctrddy 
4 Mi nil my caress afcdMaey 
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H 

• Tbit mottattental marble— th i s X it air 
• To one< — oti f ever mourn’d 1 — Oh ! ever «wv 
He stopp'd*— pathetic sighs die pause Supply, *?0 
Atd the prompt tear starts, quiv'ring OH bit eye f 
I look'd — taro cohunns near the vrall Vere sees, 
An imag'd beauty •tidtfeM at length Between* 
Near the wept fair, her harp Cecilia strung, 
Leaning from high a listening angel hung ; 
Friendship, whose figure at the feet remains, 85 
A phoenix with irradiate crest sustains : , 

This grac'd one palm, while one extends t'impart 
Twolcnreign hands that clasp a burning heart : 

A pendent veil two hov’riUg seraphs raise. 

Which opening heav’n upon the roof displays^ 90 
And taro, benevolent, lest distant, bold 
A vase, collective of perfumes uproH'd : 

These from the heart, by Friendship held, ante. 
Odorous as incense gathering in the skies. 

In the £o«d pelican » taps expreat, 95 

Who Opens to hep young her tender breait. 
TwT3rmafed«ttrti|FW|pfc bwg ha air, 

Thebas^criOa^^^^S^glasI destroy! 

4 The tendcrcosiiwpJVkiij M and joys.' 100 


Ag aiart tex W s toqpds dy Y Ottering on bis tongue. 
Too wiffl im jjfaii* 

... 

I ...» t^ rag«W> i muHftye I 


on thtt WaB her Vetoes of life I gtt’d,’ 

1 The <nrm back-leaning, by a globe hllf-raia’d ; 
Cherub# * proffer’d crown of glory show* 

Ey*d W^ft# V a< * mirin 8 ^* r belosw- * 1 ® 

In action ew^uent, dispos'd her h(hid$, 

One she## her breast, in rapture one expands \ 

This the fond hermit seiz’d— o’er all his soul 
The soft, wild, wailing, am’rous passion stale 1 
In stcdfast gaze his eyes her aspect keep* 11? 
Then turn away, awhile dejected woep i 
Then he reverts them ; but reverts in vam, 

Dimra’d with the swelling grief that streams again. 

• Where now » my philosophy ?’ he cries, 

« My joy, hope, tea^, my Olympia dies 1 12W 
« Why did I e’e^ibat prime of blessings know f 
< Was it* ye ocuel fates ! t’lmbitter woe 
4 Why wonM yOMt b*j« not level first my head f 

• youth, ’< * W * 

‘ Her foi 

* Ah I whit avsdls Ihit by tW ^ 

* I row* vcMrfrt ft" l ” 

* Thai* early in my ypdth I learoWjw** 

« Th’ instructive, plewh®, 

* That, in the’Whate eloqpgncc * &■*&£* 4 

* That, valor gave me in W Mmmwi 

* That, love showVdhksuuglUm 

« High-rapt Ambition e’er cobid happy call i 



Canto IL Tifj; wanderer. fit’ 

1 Ah !— what arc these, which ev'fc the wise add to ? 

* Lost is my pride !— Olympia is no more I 

* Had I, ye persecuting Pow’xsl been bora ( 

* The worlds cold pity, or at best its Scotty; HO 

* Of wealth, of rank, of kindred warmth bereft, 

1 To want, to shame, to ruthless censure left,. 

* Patience or pride to this relief supplies, 

* But a lost wife I — there ! there distraction lies 

1 Now three sad years 1 yield me all to grief, 

* And fly the hated comfort of relief : 146 

* Though rich, great, young, 1 leav*. a pompous 

‘ seat ; 

‘ (My brothers now) to seek some dark retreat; 

4 Mid cloister’d solitary tombs X stray, 

4 Despair and Horror lead the cheerless way ! 150 
4 My sorrow grows to such a wild excess, 

4 Life, injur'd life 1 must wish die passion less. 

4 Olympia 1 — My Olympia's lost! (I cry) 

* Olyippia's lost, the hollow vaults reply 1 

< Louder X make my lamentable moan, 15 5 

* The swelling echoes tap! like, me to groan; - 

4 The ghosts to screak aatltfpugh lone aisles they 
4 sweep, 

* The shrines to shudder «ul the mints to weep! 

4 Now grief and rage by gath’riag sight supprest, 

* Swell my full heart and heave my lab’ring breast ; 

* With QruggLingjaarts each vital spring they strain, 
4 And strife* the ipu’ria* fabric of my feftjn: Hfi 

* O’er mymxk spirits frowns a vip’ty Mm, 

* Woe's dmfcraocpt, the tpadd'ninginaic office* 1 

VOL* ix« c 
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4 A deep damp $o©%5& etspreads the murky cell j 

* Here pining t h o ugha ptad secret terrors dwell : 

* Here lean* tbegrqot unreal wants to feign, 

4 Unplensing Mbs here mortify the vain ; 

4 Here hearting, blinded first, and^fhtfft beguil’d, 

4 Looks dark as Ignorance, as Frenzy #iid ! 170 

4 Here first Credulity on Reason won, 

4 And here false Zeal mysterious rants begun : 


‘ Here Love imparls each moment with a t ear, 

1 And Superstition owes to Spleen her fear 1 
4 Fantastidtfightnings, through the dreary way, 

1 In swift short signals flash the bursting day 1176 
‘ Above, beneath, across, around, they fly 1 
1 A dire deception strikes the mental eye t 
' By the blue firev?ale phantoms grin severe, 

1 Shrill Fancy's echoes wound th* affrighted ear, 

1 Air banish'd, spirit* flag in fogs profound, 181 
1 And, all obscene, abed baneful damps around ; 

4 Now whispers, trembling in some feeble triad, 

4 Sigh out prophetic fears, and freeze the nrind 1 
4 Loud laughs (be hi$1— she mocks complaint 

185 


4 Unroofs the den, and lets in more thin day : 

4 Swanns of wild fancies, wing'd in various flight, 
4 Seek emblematic shades and mystic light : 


4 Some drive with rapid steeds the shoring car, 

4 Theaenodflrathfonesi thole tlmsider in tbe war; 
4 till thM, they turn from the deM+tf *bOw, 191 
« Start Son wild joy, atid fie in stopWWde ! 

4 Hape the tone boor a Umdt^lfedhfhya, 

4 Till now bad thought* a fiend mors active raise % 
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‘ A fiend in evil moments ever nigh! 19ir 

4 Death in her hand, and fancy in her eye ) 

* Her eye all red and sunk— a robe ahe wore 

* With life’s calamities embroider’d o'er; 

* A mirror in one hand collective shows, 

4 Vary’dand multiply’d, that group of woes: $00 

* This endless foe to gen’rous toil and pain, 

4 Lolls on a couch for ease, but lolls invaiit? * 

4 She muses o’er her woe -embroider’d vest. 

And self-abhorrence heightens in her breast. 

4 To shun her care the force of flpep she tries, 

* Still wakes her mind, though slumbers done her 

4 eyes ; $66 

4 She dreams, starts, rises, stalks fromplace to place, 
4 With resile**, thoughtful, interrupted pace j 
4 Now eyes the sun, and curses ev*ry ray, 

4 Now the green ground, where color fades away 
4 Dim spectres dance : — again her eye she rears; 

4 Them, from the bloodshot ball, wipes purpled 

’tears; 61$ 

* Then presses hard her brow, with mischief fanght, 
4 Her brow half bunts with agony of thought : 

44 From me,” she cries, 44 pale Wretch 1 thy com* 
44 fort claim, $1$ 

44 Born of Despair, and Suicide my same I 
44 Why should thy life a moment’s pain endure? 

44 Here cv’ry object proffers grief a cure.” 

4 She points where leaves of hemlock klack’nsofe 
4 shoot ; 

44 Fear not! pluckiest,” mid she, 44 the aorteign 
44 toot I c 2 $$0 
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“ Then Death revered shall bear his ebon lance, 

“ Soft o'er thy light shall swim the shadowy trance ; 
•* Of leap yon lock, possess a wat'ry grave, 

44 And leave W?ld sorrow to the wind and wave 1 
44 Or mirk— this poniard thus frqgi ftis'ry frees !’* 

4 She wounds her breast — the guilty steel I seize. 

4 Strait where she struck a emoking spring of gore 
4 Wells from the wound, and floats the crimson'd 
4 floor. 

4 She 4 faints, she fades! — calm thoughts the deed 
4 revolve, 

4 And now, unstaxtling fix the dire rtiolve ; 230 
4 Deith drops his torrprs, and, with charming wiles, 

* Winning atnd’ttHaA like my Olympia smiles! 

4 He phhtts'the passage to the seats divine, 

4 Where poetvhefeei, sainted lovers shine.* 

4 / casts Olympi*i-~my reared arm extends ; $35 
4 Half to ||y breast tie threatening ptint descends ; 

4 Strait* thunder rtVks tie ignd, new lightnings play, 
‘When, lo! a voice resounds * — “ Arise I away 1 
44 Away I nor murmur at th* afflictive rod, 239 
41 Nor tempt the vengeance of an angry COD 1 
44 FIy*«t thou from Providence for vairi'relief? 

** Such iU-touglit ease shall draw avenging grief. 

44 Honor, the more obstructed, stronger shines, 

44 'And zeal, by persecution's rage, refines. 

41 By yroethe soul to daring Action swells; $45 
44 By woe in paintless patience it excels ; 

44 From patience pfu^ent, dear, experience springs, 
4 * And traces knowledge through die course of 
44 things. 
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“ Thence hope U form'd, thenft jbrtkud^Mteji 
41 Renown — whatever men covet and csr&s?* Iftl 
The vanish'd fiend /thus sent a hollow voice* 

4 Wouldtt thou be happy ? strait be death thy 
4 choice. 

* How mean are those who passively complain* * 
4 While active souls, more free, their fetters strain? 
4 Though knowledge thine, hope, fortitude, success, 
4 Renown — whate'er men covet and caress. 956 
4 On earth, success must in its turn give way, 

4 And ev*n perfection introduce decay 3, 

4 Never the world of spirits thus— their rest 
4 Untouch'd, entire, — once happy, ever blest 1’ 
Earnest the heav’oly voice responsive cries, 

44 Oh I listen not to subtilty unwise \ 268 

14 Thy guardian saint, who mourns thy hapless fate, 
44 Heav'n grants to prop thy virtue ere too late. 

44 Know, if thou wilt thy dearrlov’d wife deplore, 
44 Olympia waits thee qn a foreign shore, 866 
44 Tkcrt, in a cell, thy last remains be spent* 

44 Awayl deceive Despair, and find Content!” 

4 1 heard, — obey’d, — nor more of Fate coin* 
4 plain’d } 869 

4 Long seas I measur'd, and this mountain gain’d : 

4 Soon to a yawning lift Chance cop’d my way, 

4 A den it grav'd where a huge serpent lay; 

4 Flamc-ey’d he lay : — he rages now forfoodi. 

4 Meets my first glance, and meditate# my Mined. 

4 His bulk, in malty a gather’d oth u ipesfelb M7$ 
4 Kean spire on spire, HU *oaks* bSsdwpt with 
• 4 gold, ’ c 3 
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( StfM^raiih’d in the sun. Such height they 

gttQy 

* They dartgrtscn lustre on the distant main. 

\ Now, wreath’d in dreadful slope, he stoops his 

4 cre8t » * ' 

* Furious to fix on my unshielded nte*st ! f 80 

( |ust as he springs my sabre smites the foe ; 

* Headless he falls beneath th* unerring blow ! 

i Wrath yet remains, though strength his fabric 
« 4 leaves, 

* And the meant hiss the gaping mouth deceive^ 

* The length’ning trunk slow-loosens ev’ry fold, 

* Lingers in life, then stretches stiff and cold. 286 

* Just as th* inveterate son of mischief ends, 

4 Comes a white dove, and near the post descends : 

4 I hail this omen % all had passions cease, 

4 Like the slain snake, and all within is peace. 

4 Next, to religion this plain roof I raise, 291 

* In duteous rites myballowVl tapers blaze j 
4 1 bid due incense on my altars smoke, 

4 Then at this tomb my promis'd love invoke. 

4 She hears, she comes i — My heart what raptures 

1 tftapfl 295 

4 All my OtpWpia sparkles in the form 1 

* No pale, vrai,* livid, mark of death the bean ; 

4 Each roseate look a quick’mng transport wears : 

4 A robe of tight, high wrought, her shape invests, 

4 Uosontt the swelling beauty of her breasts: 300 
4 Htr suborn hair each flowing ring resumes, 

* In battik Aaad Lore’s branch of myrtle Mopnu 
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4 Silent a while each well-known charm I trace, 

* Then thus,’ — while nearer she avoids th’ embrace, 

4 Thou dear deceit 1— -must I a shade pursue ? -305 

* Dazzled I ga^e — thou fwtmm’st before my view t 

* Dipp’d in ethereal dews, her bough divine 

4 Sprinkles my eyes, which, strengthen'd, bear the 
4 shine ; 

4 Still thus I urge, (for still the shadowy bliss 309 
4 Shuns the warm grasp, nor yields the tender kiss^| 

4 Oh 1 fly not — fade not ; listen to Love’s call : 

4 She lives ! no more I’m man ! — I’m spirit all I 
4 Then let me snatch thee ! — press thee) take me 
4 whole ! * |13 

4 Oh l close I — yet closer ! — closer to my soul I 
4 Twice round her waist my eager anus entwin'd, 

4 And twice deceiv’d my frenzy clasp’d &e wind ! 

4 Then thus I rav’d — Behold thy busbsnd kneel, 

4 And judge, O judge ! what agonies I feel 1 
1 Oh ! he no longer, if unkind, thus fair I 3t9 
4 Take Horror's shape, and fright me to despair ( 

4 Rather than thus, unpitying, see my moan, 

4 Far rather frown, and fix me here in stone J 

* But mock not thus V — 14 Alas 1 (thp Aarmer said. 
Smiling, and in her smile soft is ritaml plny'd) 

44 Alas 1 no more eluded strength ifalpfoy 385 
44 Toclagp a shade 1 — what move it mortal joy? 

44 Man's bliss U, like fail knowledge, bmWmMi, 
44 One, ignorance, the other pnmp^dimittfl * 

44 Them wert (bad all thy wish b ten iStifamhl) 
%** Supremely con'd from being fit 
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11 For, oh ! «) fait, dear, was I to, thee, 

•* Tho# bads^ foqjot thy GOD to worship me ; 

44 this He foresaw, and snatch’d mer to the tomh ; 
“ Above 1 in unfading bloom. 

u Thinh mf not lost ; for thee l Heap n implone, 
44 Thy guardifn angel, though a wiB*n# more. 336 
44 1, when abstracted from this world you seem, 

44 Hina the pure thought, and frame the hcaVnly 
44 dream ; 

** Close ft thy side, when turning streaks the air, 
44 In Music’s voice I wake thy mind topr^y’r. 340, 
44 By me thy hymns* like purest incense rise, 

44 Fragrant with grace, and pleasing to the Skies. 
f 4 And when that Form shall from its day refine, 

44 (That only bar bcfwwtt my soul and thine) 

44 When |hy IflvM spirit mounts to realms of light, 
44 Then thalkG%3^ aid thy earliest flight; 346 
44 Mingled w^jjjU&gie in raptures that aspire 

* Beyond alljpB, ad sense* and all desire*” 

4 She ended; still such sweetness dwells behind, 
4 Tb* enchanting voice still warbles in my tnind : 

4 But,- lo ! th* uubody’d vision fleets away— 35 L 

* —Stay, my Olympia — I conjure thee, stay I 

'* Yet stay— for thee my mem’ry learns to smart ; 

4 Sure ev’ry vi^n contains a bleeding heart 1 
4 Soqner shall Vendor leave the blase of day 35S 
4 Than toys SO pure* so vast, as mine decay : 

* From tfce same heav’nly source its i ufitrc “me** 

4 AndgJoWt immortal with congenial flame. 
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( Ah ! — let me not with fire9 neglected bum : 

1 Sweet mistress of my soul 1 return, return. 360 
* Alas * — she’s fled — I traverse now the place 

* Where my enamor’d thought her footsteps trace J 

* Now o’er the tomb I bend my drooping head, 

4 There tears, the eloquence qf sorrow, shed ; 

* Sighs choke my words, unable to express 365 

* The pangs, the throbs, of speechless tenderness. 

* Not with more ardent, more transparent flame 

* Call dying saints on their Creator’s name 

4 Than 1 op her’s but through yon yielding 
4 door 369 

4 Glides a new phantom o’er th* illumin’d floors 

4 The roof swift kindles from the beaming ground 
4 And floods of living lustre flame around : 

4 In all the majesty of light array’d, 

4 Awful it shines ! — *tis Cato’s honor’d shade j 
4 As I the heav'nly visitant pursue, ‘ 37 S 

4 Sublimer glory opens to my vipw. 

4 He speaks-— But, oh 1 what words shall da** re- 
* p«t , * 

4 His thoughts 1 — they leave roe fir’d w^th patriot 
4 More than poetic figures now I toeV fhett. 

4 And own that godlike passion, public se|l l 
4 But from my frailty it receives namin, 

* I grow, unlike my great iumtimr ? J1WWL 
4 And bum, once more, the buw 

4 And would ip scenes w action 

* Where proud Ambition darts hm^anji^rayi, 

4 Where coronets' and crowns auric tlveblaxe, 3B6 
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* When my Olympia leaves the realms above, 

4 And lures me back so solitary love. 

4 She tells me truth, prefers an humble state, 

4 That genuine greatness shuns the being great j 
4 That Hiean are those, who fdlsc^tcrm’d honor 
4 prize, 391 

4 Whose fabrics from their country’s rum rise ; 

4 Who look the traitor, like the patriot, fair ; 

* Who, to enjoy the vineyard, wrong the heir. 

1 1 hear !— ~thr6ugh all my veins new transports 
•roll; 395 

4 I gaze ! — warm love comes rushing qn my soul : 

* Ravish’d I gaze 1- — again her charms decay i 
,• Again my manhood to my grief gives way 1 

4 Cato TOtdhis — Zeal takes her course to reign I 
4 But zeal is in embitidn lost again ! 400 

4 t‘m novf the staife of fondness — now of pride ! 

* — rBy tort* they conquer and by tipis subside 1 

4 These balanc’d each by each, the golden mean, 

4 Betwixt them found, gives happiness serene ; 

* *1111# 1*11 enjoy 1’ — He ended 1 — I reply'd, 405 
44 © Hermit 1 Jthou art' worth, severely try’41 

44 BnVhad obtihnste grief produc’d thy wops, 

« Hen, bafb’^tu men 1 h*$ prey’d os thy repose. 
« whdn foekmgjoy, we Klim wrruwmm, 

41 And often i Yry points the psthp bliss. 410 
•* The d|) tNgprthy of <he thrifty swain, 

«« ls#Oui*M !$s. ere trqsted with the pVfy 
44 ■W work, tfrcuit, h^ggr, 

4 * pt WTlf green sprigs upward tpOjc 4hf| 
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“ Upsprung, such weedlike coarsened it betrays, 
Flocks, on th’ abandon'd blade pennistive graze, 
11 Then shoots the wealth, from imperfection clear, 
“ And thus a grateful harvest crowns the year,*’ 


CANTO in. 

-Thus free, our social time from morning flows, 
Till rising shades attempt the day to close. 

Thus my new friend : 1 Behold the light’s decay ; 

* Back to yon city let me point thy way. 

1 South-west, behind yon hill, the sloping sun £ 
4 To ocean’s verge, his fluent course has run ; 

4 His 1 parting eyes a wat’ry radiance shed, 

* Glance through the vale, and tip the mountain’s 

4 head* 

4 To which oppos'd the shadowy gulfs below, 

4 Beauteous, reflect the party-colored snow. 10 
4 Now dance the stars where Vesper leads die 
• way, 

* Vet all faint glimmering with remains of day f 

* Qrient the queen of Jflgfct emits her dawn, 

4 And throws, unseen, her mantle o*t* Ae Mat 

* Up the blue steep her crifeaon wb no* shine* 

4 Now on the mountain her anaredtne^ 16 

* In a red crescent seen*; 
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#See I’Hames condens’d now vary her attire, 21 

* i|e'r face a broad ciicumference of fire : 

4 Hark &rs feem kindled'in nocturnal blaze ; 

* Through ranks of pines her broken lustre plays; 
4 Heft glares, there brown-projecting shade bestows, 
4 And, glitt’nng, sports upon tfe wangled snows. 

4 Now silver turn her beams £ — yon den they 
‘gam; 

4 The big rous’d lion shakes his brindled mane. 

4 Tierce, fleet gaunt monsters, all prepar’d for gore, 

* Rend woods, vales, rocks, with wide -re sounding 

• roar. s 30 

‘ O dire presage ! — But fear not thou my Friend! 
4 Our steps the guardians of the just attend. 

4 Homeward I’ll wait thee on — And now survey 
4 How men and spirits chase the night away ! 34 
4 Yon nyrrqri^ and swains m am’rous mirth advance; 
4 To breathing music moves the circling dance : 

4 Hete'thc held youth in deeds advent’rous glow, 

‘ Skimming in rapid sleds the crackling snow. 

4 Not whenTydides won the fun’ral race, 

4 Shot his light car along in swifter pace* 40 
4 Here the glaz’d way with iron fee; they dare, 

4 And glide, Well-pois’d, like Mercuries in air, * 

* There crowds, wuh ttablc tread and Icvell’d eye 

* Lift and dismiss die quoits that whicBng 9y. 

4 With fbrife iujMritfti not with skill so true, id 

* The pottd’riso* Grecian rinews fief- 

* J#| torn Mf «SW aw» ' 

* hears oV *rlltherW<r^riU pte,"*' 
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4 Cross the roof’d holloW rolls the massy round, v 
‘ r L he crack’d ice rattles, and the rocks resound} _ 

* Censures, disputes, andlaughs, alternate rise, 51 

* And deaf *ning clangor thundbrs up the skies.' 

Thus, amid crowded images, serene, 

From hour to hour we pass’d from scene to scene ! 
Fast wore the night : full long we pac’d our way ; 
Vam steps’ the city yet far distant lay: 56 

While thus the Hermit, ere my wonder spoke, 
Mcthought, with new amusement, silence broke : 

4 Yon amber-hu’d cascade, which fleecy flies 
4 Through racks, and strays along the trackless 
4 skies, 60 

4 To frolic fairies matks the mazy ring; 

4 Forth to the dance from little cells they springs 
4 Measur'd to pipe or harp — and next they stand, 

4 Marshal l’d beneath the mooQ, a radiant band 1 
4 In frost-work now delight the sportive kintL 65 
4 Now court wild fancy in the whistling wind* * 

4 Hark 1 the funereal bell's deep-sounding toll 
1 To bliss, from mis'ry, calls some righteous sOnl I 
4 Just freed from life, life swift-ascending fire, 69\ 
4 Glorious it mounts, and gleams from yonder apt re I 
4 Light claps its win^il^-it vte*s, with pitying 
* «ght, 

1 The friendly mourner ply the pious vile ; 
r The plume high wrought, that hlack'mog tied* 
‘ in air, " 1 

* The slow^sac’d »e*piqg KPp.tfe M taM fcW fo. 

iaVasi. VOL* ll. > 
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4 The decent tomb, the verse that Sorrow gives, 75 
4 \yjiw 10 remembrance stveet fair Vntue lives. 

4 blow tp mid heav’n the whiten’d moon inclines, 
4 And shades contract, mark’d out in clearer lines, 

* With noiseless gloom the pkiruaife delug’d o’er; 

* See 1 — from the north what streaming meteors 

4 pour ! 80 

4 Byneath Bootes springs the radiant train, 

4 And quiver through the axle of his wain. 

4 O’er altars thus, impainted, we behold 
4 Half-circling glories shoot in rays of gold. 

4 Cross etjicr swift elance the vivid fires 1 85 

* As swift again each pointed flame retires ! 

4 In Fancy’s eye encount’ring armies glare, 

4 And sanguine ensigns wave unfurl’d in air 1 
4 Hence the wqnk vulgar deem impending fate, 

4 A monarch fcpn’4, or unpeopled state. 90 
4 ThuarComets, dreadful visitants I arise 
4 T*jpH$ wild omens! science to the wise ! 

4 Tfceje mA she comet to the sun incline, 

4 Wink droned flames around id centre shine 1 
4 While its fierce rear a winding trail displays, 95 
4 And lights all ether with t£e sweepy blare ! 

4 Qr ram, compelled, it flies the tpmd ione> 

4 And mu by worlds utmamber’d and unknown ; 
4 By world** whose jpopk, with hv, 

* Mai n $ rw dun minuter of wfcqgcance near! 180 
4 tBl now, the ireonenf glpw, remote *tyd lost, 
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4 Or when it, sun-yard, drinks rich beams agafn, 

1 And burns imperious on th' ethereal plain, 

* The leam'd one, curious, eyes it from aftr, 105 

* Sparkling through night a new illustrious star.* 

The moon, descending, saw us now pursue 
The various talk— the city near in view. 

4 Here from still life,* he cries, 4 avert thy sight, 
4 And mark what deeds adorn or shame the night ; 
4 But, heedful, each immodest prospect iy, 111 

* Where Decency forbids Inquiry's eye : 

4 Man were not man without love's wanton fire, 

* But reason's glory is to quell desire. 

* What are thy fruits, O Lust ! short blessings, 

4 bought 115 

4 With long remorse, the seed of bitter thought; 

* Perhaps some babe to dire diseases born, 

* Doom'd for another's crimes through life to mOura, 

* Or murder'd tb preserve a mother's fame, 1 i9 
1 Or cist obscure, the child of want and shame I 

4 False pride 1 what rices on our conduct steal, 

4 From the worfd't eye one frailty to conceal ! 

4 Ye cruel mothers 1 — Soft ! those Words command ; 
4 So near shall Cruelty and MoAer stand? 

4 Can the dove's bosom, snaky venom drfcw? 

4 Can its foot sharpen, like the vulture*! clear ? ’ 

4 Can the fond goat, or tender fleecy dim,* 

4 Howl tike the Wolf, tb tear the kid ot timb? 

4 Yes, there ait mothers'— There 1 fear'd U asm, 
And, conscious, trembled at the totaling taimfc} 

j> * 
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Then, with a sigh, his issuing words oppos'd ; 131 
Strait with a falling tear the speech he clos’d. 

That tea^eroesi which ties of blood deny 
Nature repaid me from a stranger’s eye. 134/ 
Pale grew my cheeks 1 — But npw»io gen'ral views 
Our converse turns, which there nty friend renews. 

* Yon mansion, made by beaming tapers gay, 

4 Drowns the dim night, and counterfeits the day; 

4 From lumin’d windows glancing on the eye, 

4 Around, athwart, the frisking shadows fly: 140 
4 There midnight riot spreads illusive joys, 

4 And fortune, health, and dearer time, destroys ; 

4 Soon Death’s dark agent to luxuriant Ease 
4 Shall wake sharp warnings in some fierce disease. 
4 O Man ! thy fabric’s like a well-form’d state ; 

* Thy thoughts, fint-rank’d, were sure design'd the 

4 §rtgt; 146 

> 4 Passions, ple^eiaqs are, which faction raise ; 

4 Wjtae, like pour 1 ! oil, excites the raging blaze ; 

4 Then giddy Anarchy’s rude triumphs rise ; 

4 Then sov ’reign Reason from. her empire flies: 

4 That ruler once depos'd, Wisdom and Wit, 151 
4 To Noise and Jelly, Place and Pow’r submit; 

* Like a frail hark the weaken'd mind is tost, 

4 Unsfteer’d, unbalanc’d, till its wealth is lost. 

4 Th« miser-spiriyeyes the spendthrift heir, 

1 And mopros, too late, effects of sordid care: 156 
4 Hts treasures fly to cloy each fawning slave, 

* Yet grudge a stone to dignify his grave I 
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4 For this low thoughted craft his life employ’d ; 

4 For this, though wealthy, he no wealth enjoy'd; 
* For this he grip'd the poor, and alms deny’d, 

1 Unfriended liv’d, and unlatnemed dy’d. 

4 Yet smile, griev’d shade ! when that unprosp'rous 
* store 

4 Fast lessens, when gay hours return no more ; 

4 Smile at thy heir, beholding, in his fell, 1615 
4 Men once oblig’d, like him, ungrateful all! 

4 Then thought-inspiring woe his heart shall mend, 
4 And prove his only wise, unflattering friend. 

4 Folly exhibits thus unmanly sport,, 16*? 
4 While plotting Mischief keeps reserv'd her court. 
4 Lo 1 from that mount, in blasting sulphur br dke, 
4 Stream flames voluminous enwrapp’d with smoke I 
4 In chariot-shape they whirl up yonder cow’r, 

4 Lean on its brow, and, like destruction, low’r ( 

4 From the black depth a fiety legion tprrhgk ; 1 1H 
4 E*h bold bad specue claps her toao&ng wing* ; 
4 And strait beneath a summon'd tr«t*rous hand, 

4 On horror bent, in dark convention standi 
4 From each fiend's mouth a ruddy rnfok flows, 

4 Glides through the roof, aofl oVr the cofiti&l 
4 glows t 111) 

4 The villains, close bsHtdhtb’idkettfejWd, 

4 Feel, all pha^sa'd, theft rising galh'fcftftem,— 

4 And burn' with faction, kale, end mtggfnl ite,— 

4 For rapine, Uodfl, nhd tfefrfetftofi** 

4 But lusdee nilrtuibHr way* rih£ Warts m 
4 The sword higjb-dMunfuiog like 1 chirp s glare. 
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‘.While here dark Villany herself deceives, 

* There studious Honesty our view relieves. 

4 A feeble taper, from yon lonesome room, 

1 Scatt’ring thin rajs, just glimmers through the 
‘glpom: # 190 

4 There sits the sapient bard irlftmuseful mood, 

* And glows impassion’d for his country’s good i 
4 All the bright spirits of the just, combin’d, 

4 Inform, refine, and prompt his tew ’ring mind ! 

* He takes the gifted quill from hands divine, 1 95 
4 Around his temples rays refulgent Urine 1 

* Now rapt, now moie than man !— I see him climb 

* To view this speck of earth from woilda sublime ! 
4 I see him now o'er nature’s works preside! 

* How clear the vision ! and the scene how wide ! 

4 Let some a name by adulation raise, 201 

4 Or ^caudal* meaner than a venal praise, 

44 My Muse,” he cries, “ a nobler prospect view ! 
41 Through Fancy’s wilds some moral's point pur- 
4i sue, 

44 From dark deception clear-drawn truth display* 
44 As from black Chaos rose resplendent day ; 206 
44 Awake Compassion, and bid Terror rise; 

,f‘ Bid humble sorrows strike supexior eyes ; ' 

44 So pamper’d Pow’r, unconscious of distress, < 

44 May see* be mov'd, and, being mov'd, redress." 
„ 4 YeTmitorsl Tyrants IJicar has stinging lay* 

* Ye Paw'o unlov'd, unpity’d in decay !-*- 212 

4 Jim, know, to you, twecfcblessom’d Fame he 

4 brings, ^ 

* Ye Heroes, Patriots* ngl paternal Kings I 
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1 O Thou ! who form’d, who rais’d the poet’s 
1 art, #15 

4 (Voice of 7 ii y will !) unerring force impart; 

* If wailing Worth can gru’rous warmth excite, 

4 If verse can gild mstiuction with delight, 

4 Inspire his honest Muse with orient flame, 

4 To rise, to dare, to reach the noblest aim 1 220 
4 But, O my Friend ! mysterious is our fate ; 

4 How mean his fortune, though his mind elate 1 
4 -ftneas-hke he passes thiough the crowd, 

4 Unsought, unseen, beneath misfortune’s cloud 1 
4 Or seen with slight regaid; unprais’d his name ; 

4 His after-honor, and our after-shame. 226 

4 The doom’d desert to Av’ricc stands confest, 

4 Her eyes averted are, and steel’d her breast : 

4 Envy asquint the future wonder eyes; 

* Bold Insult, pointing, hoots him as he flies ; 230 
4 While coward Censure, skill’d in darker ways, 

4 Hints sure detraction in dissembled praise ! 

4 Hunger, thirst, nakedness, there grievous fall ! 

4 Unjust derision tool — that tongue of gall ! 

4 Slow comes Relief, with no mild charms endu’d, 

4 Usher’d by Pride, and by Reproach pursu'd; #36 
4 Forc’d Pity meets him with a cold respect, 

4 Unkind as Scorn, ungen’rous as Neglect. 

4 Yet, tuff ’ring Worth I thy fortitude will 
4 shine ; 839 

4 Thy foes arc Virtue’s! god her friends are thine 1 
4 Patience is thine, and Pace thy days shall crown, 

4 Thy treasure prudence, and thy claim renown ; 
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^riads unborn shall mourn thy lupless fate, 
nd myriads grow by thy example great 1 
IF- 4 Hark ! from the watch-tow'r rolls the trumpet's 
* sound, 24 i 

* Sweet through still night, proclaiming safety 

round ! 

* Yon shade illustrious, quits the realms of rest, 

4 To ard some orphan, of its race, distrest,-— 

* Safe winds him through the subterraneous way, 

4 T hat mines yon mansion, grown with ruin gray, 

4 And marks the wealthy unsuspected ground, 251 
4 Where, green with rust, long-bury’d coins abound. 
4 7 his plaintive ghost, from earth when newly fled, 

* Saw those the living trusted, wrong the dead ; 

1 He saw', by fraud abus’d, the lifeless hand 253 
4 Sign the false deed that alienates his land ; 

4 Heard, on hw fame injurious censure thrown, 

4 And mourn'd the beggar'd orphan’s bitter groan: 
4 Commission'd now the falsehood he reveals, 

4 To justice soon th’ enabled heir appeals ; 260 

4 Soon by this wealth are costly pleas maintain'd, 

4 And by discover’d truth lost right regain’d. 

4 But why (may some inquire) why kind success, 
4 Since myfctic Heav’n gives mis'ry oft to bless ? 

4 Though mis'ry leads to happirieis and unilij 265 
4 Unequal to* the load, this languid youth, 

4 Unst l engthen'd virtue scarce his bosotn fir'd, 

4 And fearful from his growing wants retir’d. 

4 Oh ! let none censure, (if tmtry’d by grief, 

4 lf t amidst woe, untempted by ttfief) 270 
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* He stoop’d reluctant to low arts of shame, 

* Which then, ev’n then ! he scorn’d, and blush'd 

4 to name. 

4 Hcav’n sees and makes tk’ imperfect Worth its 
* care, 

4 And cheers the trembling heart unform’d to bear. 
4 Now rising fortune elevates his mind, 27 5 

4 He shines unclouded, and adorns mankind. 

4 So in some engine that denies a vent 
4 If unrespiring is some creature pent, 

* It sickens, droops, and pants, and gasps for breath, 
4 Sad o’er the sight swim shadowy mists of death : 

4 If then kind air pours pow’rful in again, 281 
4 New heats, new pulses, quicken ev'ry vein j 

4 From the clear'd, lifted, life-rekindled eye 
4 Dispers'd, the dark and dampy vapors fly. 

1 From trembling tombs the ghosts of greatness 
4 rise, 285 

4 And o’er their bodies hang with wistful eyes, 

4 Or discontented sulk, and mix their howls 
4 With howling wolves, cheir screams with scream- 
4 Log owls. 

4 The interval ’twixt night and morn it nigh, 

4 Winter more nitrous chills the shadow'd iky ; 

1 Springs with soft beau no more give borders 
1 green, * 291 

4 Nor smoking breathe along the whiten'd scene ; 

4 While steamy canasta* sweet in prospect, charm 
1 Like veins blue-windo*g on a fair one's arm. 
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< f Now Sleep to Fancy pans with half his power, 
1 And broken slumbers drag the restless hour: 296 
1 The murder'd seems alive, and ghastly glares, 

1 And in dire dreams the conscious murd'rcr scares ; 
' Shews the yet-spouting wou^d, th’ ensanguin'd 
4 floor, ~ 299 

4 The walls yet smoking with the “Spattered gore; 

4 Or shrieks to dozing Ju&rice, and reveals 
4 The deed Which fiaudful art from day conceals; 
4 The delve obscene, where no suspicion pries, 

4 Where the disfigur’d corse unshrouded lies; 304 
4 The sure, the tanking proof, so strong maintain'd, 
4 Pale Guilt starts self-convicted when arraign'd. 

4 These spirits, Treason df its pow'r, divest, 

4 And turn the peril from the patriot’s breast : 

4 Those solemn thoughts inspire, or bright descend 
4 To rfti&tfch m vision sweet the dying friend. 310 
4 But we deceive the gloom ; the matin bell 
4 Summons to pray’rl- — Now breaks th’ enchanter's 
4 spell 1 

4 And nOw — But yon fair spirit's form survey ! 

4 'Tis she ! — Olympia beckons me sway 1 314 

4 1 haste I- — 1 fly ! — Adieu ! — and when yoU see 
4 Th4 votath who bleeds with fondness/rthink on me: 
4 Teff hfm snv Tale, and be his pain eaiest ; 

4 By love I tortur’d was, by love I'm blest. 

4 When worsiiipp'd woman we entranced behold, 

4 We praise the MAKER in Hu fairest mould ; 

* The pridfe*dPiM&ure, harmony combin'd, 321 
4 And light immortal to the soul refiu'd 1 
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* Depriv’d df charming woman I soon we miss 
« The prize of friendship and the life of bliss I 

* Still through the shades Olympia dawning 
'breaks! 38S 

* What bloom, what bij|fcfoss, lustres o’er her 

4 cheeks ! * 

1 Again she calls I — I dareno longer stay! 

* A kind farewel !— Olympia 1 I obey/ 

He turn'd, nor longer ih my sight remain'd ; 
Ihe mountain be, I safe the city gain’d. 330 


CANTO IV. 

St i l l o'er my mind wild Fancy holds her swiy I 
Still on strange visionary land I stray : 

Now scenes crowd thick, now indisuqct appear,— 
Swift glide the months, and turn the varying year. 

Near the Bull's horn, ilight'a rising monarch 
Now on its back the Pleiades be thaws t £draws ; 
From vernal heat, pale Winter foic'd to 0$, 
Northward retires, yet turns a wat’iy ey«j— 

Then with in aguish breath, nips infant blooms. 
Deprives unfolding spring of rich perfume**— Ml 
Shakes the slow-circling blood of homed ipee. 

And in sharp livid looks contract* the foe; 

Now o'er Norwegian bi|li be, strfot, away* 

Such tliptfry. pefoAplfcfo’s *tep* b*n*i 
T iit nltw with mdhsu fofonLfoJMUMGfc* M 
Which bow flbmt to it sootboni 
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Now from yon Zemblan rock his crest he shrouds. 
Like fame's, obscur'd amid the whit'ning clouds, 
Whence his lost empire is with tears deplor’d ; 
Such, tyrants shed o'er liberty restor’d ! 20 

Beneath his eye (that throw* 'mdfcgnant light 
Ten times the measur’d round of mortal sight) 

A waste, pale glimm'rine, like a moon that wanes, 
A wild expanse of frozeh sea contains : 

It ciacks! vast floating mountains beat the shore 1 
Far off" he hears those icy ruins roar, 26 

And from the hideous crash distracted flies, 

Like one who feels his dying infant's cries. 

Near, and more near, the rushing torrents sound, 
And one great rift runs through the vast profound 
Sw ift as a shooting meteor, groaning loud, 3 1 
Like deep-roll'd thunder through a rending cloud. 
1 he late dark pole now feels unsetting day ; 

In hurricanes of wrath he whirls his way ; 

O'er many a polar Alp to Frost he goes, S r » 
O'er crackling vales, embrown'd with melting 
snows ; 

Here bears stalk tenants of the barren space, 

Few men, unsocial those — a barb'rous race 1 
At length the cave appears, the race is hm ; 

Now he recounts vast conquests lost and won, 40 
And taleful in th* embrace of Frost remains, 
BarrM from our tfhnes, and bound in icy chains. 

Meanwhile the rim his beams on Cancer throws. 
Which norifcneafli bis wannest infiocnce glows; 

* * % 
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From glowing Cancer fall'n, the king of day 45 
Red through the kindling Lion shoots his ray : 

The tawny harvest pays the earlier plough. 

And mellowing fruitage loads the bending bough. 
Tis day-spring. Now green lab’rinths I frequent. 
Where Wisdom oft retire* to meet Content. 50 
The mounting lark her warbling anthem lends ; 
From note to note the ravish’d soul ascends ; 

As thus it would the patriarch's ladder climb, 

By some good angel led to worlds sublime : 

Oft (legends say) the snake, with waken’4 »rc> 55 
Like Envy, rein in many a scaly spire j 
Then songsters droop, then yield their vital gore. 
And innocence and music are no more. 

Mild rides the Morn, in orient beauty drest, 

An azure mantle and a purple vest, 60 

Which, blown by gales, her gemmy feet display. 
Her amber tresses negligently gay : 

Collected, now her rosy hand they fill, 

And, gently wrung, the pearly dews distil: 

The songful Zephyrs, and the laughing Hoars, 65 
Breathe sweet, and strew her opening way with 
flow’rt. 

The chttt*ring swallows leave their Mated case, 
Each promising return with plenteous fare s 
So the fond swain, who to the market hies. 

Stills, with big hopes, hit infafa tender Ofil^ 74 
Yonder two conk* 00 theft callow btood 
Hang ho^ring ere thiyaoik fMe gpdigtMEl 

VOL. it. 
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Fondly they bill : bow to their morning care. 

Like our first Parents, part the vq’roui pair ; 

But, ah !— * pair no more J— With spreading wings 
From the high-sounding cliff a vulture springs; 76 
Steady he sails along th’ aerial gry, 

Swoops down, and bears yon timorous dove away* 
Start we who, worse than vultures* Nimrod* hn4> 
Men meditating prey on human-hind ! 80 

Wild beasts to gloomy dens repace their way, 
Where their couch’d young demandthc slaughter’d 
prey: 

Rooks from |heir nodding nests black-<warmjng fly. 
And in hpar*^ uproar tell the fowler nigh. 

Now, in hia tah^nnde rqua’d, the Sun 85 
Is warn'd the blu£ # e^eal steep to, run ; 

While on his couch of floating jasper laid* 

From his bright eye, Slccp dalls the dewy shade* 
The Crystal dome transparent pillatMW,. 
Whence, beam'd £fq», sapphire** living ajure 

pleyp 1 00 

TV liflttid floor* inwrought with peatfl divine, 

Where all his labjpfs in Mosaic shine : 

HU coronet a cloud of silver white, 

\ His, robe with unconsuming crimson, bright 
Vary'd with gems, all heapVs collected atom 1 94 
While hia loose lop^dgseuHlt a gfl k i rp sh w'u 
If tq hi|*teps,Q0ffpar'4, we tardy fad* 


m 


The Gieaaa nceiis lira ailKnBB'i the ibu 
ytwiiiii*W Awinfl^orwlmimM i K ith itaitJ- 
Has ^uiekmiqg eyes a giuripg radiance dffV 
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And, white Uhls larft nocturnal flag is furl'd, 

Swift into lift and motion look the world. 

The sun*flOw*r now averts her blooming check 
From west, to view his eastern lustre break. 

What gay creative pow'r his presence brings 1 105 
Hills, lawns, lakes, villages^— the face of things) 
All night beneath successive shadows missed 
Instant begins hi colors to exist ! 

But absent these from sons of Riot keep, 

Lost in impure unmeditating steep. 1 1 0 

T' unlock his fence, the newris'n swain prepares. 
And, ere forth-driv’n, recounts his fleecy carts ; 
When, fo ! an ambush'd wolf, with hunger bold. 
Springs at the pfty, ind fierce invades the fold, 
But by the pastor not in vain defy'd, 1 \ 5 

Like our etch foe by totae retestikl guide. 

Spread on yon rock the sea-caff I survey. 
Bask’d in the sun hit skin reflects the day; 

He sees yon towVHke Ship the wives divide, 

Adfl slips again beneath tbe glassy tide. 120 
The wat’ry herbs, tod shrubs, and tides, and 
flow'rs 

Rear their bent heads, o'crchatgM with nightly 
sbOw*rs. , 7 

Hail, g torio Os Sun ! to whose attractive fires 
The weaken'd vegetative lift aspires ; ' 

The juices w r o u gh t by thy directive force 1 25 
i iifuugu pniiEin ifctiypti imw wen cnnii cnncy 
Extend in foot, withbiA unwelding B6d * 

The bearftd trod*, or Wave the brandling rind; 

x 2 
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Expand in leaves, in flow’ry blossoms shoot, 

Bleed in rich gums, and swell in ripen’d fruit. 1 30 
From thee, bright universal Pow’r 1 began 
Instinct in brute, and gen'rous love in man. 

Talk’d I of love Yon swaii^yith am’roui air, 
Soft swells his pipe to charm the rural fair. 

She milks the flocks, then, list'ning as he plays, 135 
Steals in the running brook a conscious gaze. 

The trout, that deep in winter ooz’d remains, 
Up-springs, and sunward turns its crimson stains. 

The tenants of the warren, vainly chas’d, 

Now lur’d to ambient fields for green repast, HO 
Seek their small vaulted labyrinths in vain, 
Entangling nets betray the skipping train ; 

Red massacres through their republic fly, 

And heaps on heaps by ruthless spaniels die. 144 
The fisher, who the lonely beech has stray’d, 
And all the live-long night his net-work spread. 
Brags in, and bears the loaded snare away. 

Where flounce, deceiv’d, th’ expiring finny ppey. 
Ne«r Neptune’s temple, (Neptune’s now no 
more) 

Whose statue plants a trident on the shore, 1 50 
In sportive rings the gen’rous dolphins wind, 

And eye, and think the^page human kind ; 

Bear, pleasant friendship i— See 1 the pile com- 
mands 

The vale, and grim as Superstition stands ! 1 54 

Time's h^pd there leaves its print of mnsty green. 
With hollows carv’d for spake* and birda obscene* 
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O Gibbs I whose art the solemn fane can raise, 
Where GOD delights tddwell and man to praise. 
When mouMtr'd thus the column falls away, 
Like seme great prince majestic in decay ; 1 60 

When Ignorance and scorn the ground shall tread. 
Where Wisdom tutoi'd and devotion pray’d, 
Where shall thy pcflnpous works our wonder claim? 
What bat the Muse alone preserve thy name ? 
The sun shines broken through yon arch that 
rears 165 

This once round fabric, half depriv'd by years, 
Which rose a stately colonnade, and crown'd 
Encircling pillars, now unfaithful found ; 

In fragments these the fall of those forebode T69 
Which nodding, just upheave their crumbling load. 
High on yon column, which has batter'd Stood, 
Like some stripp’d oak, the grandeur of the wood, 
The stork inhabits her aerial nest, 

By her at liberty and peace caTcst ; 

She flies the realms that own despotic kings, 175 
And ooly spreads o'er free -bom states her wings : 
The roof is now the daw's or raven's haunt, 

And loathsome toads in the dark%emrance pant. 

Or snakes, that lurk to snap the heedless fly, 

And fated bird, that dlt feme* ftutt’rmg by. IfO 
An aqueduct across yon vale is laid. 

Its, channel through i ruin'd archjbetray'd j 
Whirl'd down a Steep, it flics with torftyjt Ibvfct, 
Flashes and Mate, and ploughs a devious cootie; ' 
*a 8 
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Attracted mists a golden cloud commence, 185 
While through high -color’d air strike rays intense : 
Betwixt two points, which yon steep mountains 
show, 

Lies a mild bay, to which kind bceejas flow. 
Beneath a grotto, arch’d for calm retreat, 

Leads length’ning in the rock — be this my seat. 
Heat never enters here, but Coolness reigns 191 
O’er Zephyrs, and distilling wat’ry veins. 

Secluded now I trace th* instructive page, 

And live o’er scenes of many a backward age ; 
Through days, months, years, through time’s whole 
course 1 run, 195 

And present stand, where time itself begun. 

Ye mighty Dead ! of just distinguish'd fame, 
Your thoughts! (ye bright Instructors 1 ) here I 
claim : 

Here ancient knowledge opens Nature’s springs, 
Here truths historic give the hearts of kings ; 200 
-Hence Contemplation learns white hours to find, 
And labors virtue on th' attentive mind. 

O lov’d Retreat ! thy joys content bestow. 

Nor guilt, nor shame, nor sharp repentance know. 
What the fifth Charles long aim’d in pow’r to see. 
That happiness he found reserv’d in thee. 206 
Now let me change the page— Here T ully weeps, 
While in Death's icy arms his Tnllis sleeps, 

His daughter dear 1 — Retir'd I see htmjQourn, 

By all the frenzy /iow of anguish tom. 218 
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Wild his complaint ! nor sweeter Sorrow’s strains 
When Singer for Alexis lost complains. 

Each friend condoles, expostulates, reproves ; 
More than a father, raving Tully loves; 

Or Sallust censures thus — Unheeding blame 215 
He schemes a temple to his Tullia’s name. 

Thus o’er my hermit once*tiid grief prevail, — 
Thus rose Olympia’s Tomb, his moving Tale, — 
The sighs, tears, frantic starts, that banish rest. 
And all the bursting sorrows of his breast. 220 
But, haik ) a sudden pow’r attunes the air ; 

Th’ enchanting sound enamor’d breezes bear ; 
Now low, now high, they sink or lift the^ong, 
Which the cave echoes sweet, and sweet the creeks 
prolong. 224 

I listen’d, gaz’d, when wondrous to behold 1 
From ocean steam’d a vapor, gath’ring roll’d ; 

A blue round spot on the mid roof it came, 
Spread broad, and redden'd into dazzling flame ; 
Full-orb’d it shone, and dimm’d tbc swimming 
tight, 229 

While doubling objects danc'd with darkling light. 
Amaz’d I stood ! — amaz’d 1 still remain) 

What earthly pow’r this wonder can explain ? 
Gradual, at length, the lustre dies away ; 

My eyes restor'd a mortal form survey. 

My Hermiubicndl Tis he !— * AU bail 1’ he cries, 

‘ I see, and would alleviate thy emprise. . 28ft 

• The vanish’d metepr was Heavy* message mean! 

• To warn thee hpotfe ^ l knew the high intent. 
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4 Hear, then: In thin sequester’d cave, retir’d, 

4 Departed taint* converse with men inspir’d : 240 
1 ’Tis sacred ground, nor can thy mind endure, 

* Yet unprepaf’d, an intercourse so ptlre. 

4 Quick let us hence. — And nowekend thy views 
4 O’er yonder lawn ; there £na the heav’n-born 
4 Muse ! 

4 Or seek her where she trusts her tuneful tale 24 5 
4 To the mid silent wood or vocal vale ; 

4 Where tfces half check the ligtfc with trembling 
4 shades, 

4 Close in deep glooms, or open clear in glades ; 

4 Or where surrounding vistas far descend, 

4 The landscape vary’4 at each lesa’nmg end ; 250 
4 She, only she, can mortal thoughts refine, 

4 And rais* thy Voice to visitants divine.* 202 
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w* left the cave. 4 Be Fear,’ said I, 4 defy’d ! 

4 Virtue (for thou art Virtue) is my guide.' 

By time-worn steps a steep ascent we gain, 
Whose summit yields a prospect o'dt the plain ; 
There, bench’d with turf, an oak our seat extends, 3 
Wheat top a verdant branch’d pavilion beads ; 
Vistas with leaves diversify the scene, 

Soma pale, some brown, and sonar off Bbehy green. 
v Now from An fulhgrown diyt beamy abow’r 
Glejms on dm lake, aod gild* «ndr glossy flow'r j 
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Gay insects sparkle in,the genital blaze, 1 1 

Various as light, and countless as its rays ; 

They dance on ev’ry stream, and pictur'd play. 

Till by the wat’ry racer snatch’d away. 

Now from yon range of rocks strong rays rebound, 
Doubling the day on flow’sy plains around ; 16 

King-cups beneath far striding colors glance, 
Bright as th f ethereal, glows the green expanse: 
Gems of the field ! — the topaz charms the sight, 
Like these, effulging yellow streams of light : 20 
From the same rocks fall rills with soften’d force, 
Meet in yon meed, and well a river’s source f 
Through her clear channel shine her finny shoals, 
O’er sands like gold the liquid crystal rolls ; 
Dimm’d in yon coarser moor her charms decay, 25 
And shape through rustling reeds a ruffled way; 
Near willows short and bushy shadows throw ; 
Now lost she seems through nether tracks to flow, 
Yet at yon point yinds out in silver state, 

Like virtue from k labyrinth of fate. 30 

In leugth’niog lows prone from the mountains run 
The flocks — their fleeces glist’ning in the sun ; 
Her streams they acf k, and *jwi»t her neigh b’ ring 
Recline in various attitudes of case ; {trees 

Where the herds sip the little scaly fry . $5 
Swift from the shore in acattVing myriads _ 
Each liv*ry*d cloud that round g|a* horizon glows 
Shifts in odd scoops, like earth, from whence # jpie : 
The bee hunt wanton m yon jtaine how’s. 

And circling settles, a^L despoils the flow's * 40 
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Melodious there the plumy songsters meet. 

And call cbajrrhM $«ho from her arch'd retreat : 
NeatpoiishM tnirad^is rise in prospect gay, 
Tim obmU t M tow'rs, frown awful in decay ; 

The Km plays glitt’ring on the fecks and spires. 
And the lawn lightens with refletted fires. 46 
Here Mirth and Fancy’s wanton train advance, 
And, so light measures, turn the switnming dance ; 
Sweet slow-pac'd Melancholy next appear*, 
Pompous in gnef, and eloquent of tears ; 50 

Here Meditation shines, in azure drew, 

AH stan’d with gems ; a ran adorns her crest : 

He li ci oiV to whose HfteA raptur'd eyes 
Seraphic Mb descend, from Op'ning shies ; 54 

Beauty, Who sway* the heart, and charms the sight, 
Whose tongue k tnusic, and whose smile delimit * 
Whose Wyf ts majesty, whose bosom peace, 

Who bade Creation be, and Chaos cease ; 

Whose breath perfumes the spring, whose eye di- 
vine 

Kindled the sun, and gave its light to shine ; 6Q 
Here in thy likeness, Mr Ophelia ! • seen, 

She throws kind lustre o’er th* enliven’d green: 
f4eat her Deseriptioh, rob'd in various hues, 
tnvites attention from the pensive Mote ; 
TW%lusel — she comet! refin’d the Passions wait, 
*And Precept, ever winning, Wise, and git** ; 66 
The Muse 1 a thousand spirits Udfcg the s% 

(Once men, who made like her mankind the irate) 
♦Mrs. Oldfield. 
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Enamour’d round her press tV inspiring throng* 
And sweU to ecstacy her solemn song. 74) 
Thus, in the dame, each nobler grace we find* 
Fair Wortley’s angcL-accent, eyes, and mind; 
Whcthen her sight the dew bright dawn surveys, 
The noon's dry heat, or ev’ meg’s temper'd rays* 
The bout* of storm or calm, We gleby ground, 75 
1 he coral’d sea, gem’d rock, or sky profound,, 

A Raphael’s fancy animates each line. 

Each image strikes with energy divine ; 

Bacon and Newton in her though* conspire, 

No r sweeter than her voice is Handol’i lyre. 10 
My Hermit thus; 1 She beckons us away ; 

« Oh I let us swift the high behest obey !’ 

N ovi- through * lane, which mingling tracks have 
The way unequal, and the landscape lost, [crest. 
We rove. The warblers lively tunes essay, 85 
The lark on wing, the linnet on the spray* 

While music trembles in. their songful thrones* 

The bullfinch whistles soft bis flute-like notes; 

The bolder hlacUwL swells sonorous lays. 

The varying thrush commands a tunduhmwe ; 00 
Each a wild length of melody pursues. 

While the soft munu’ring am’raus woodrdovs 
cooes; 

And when in i ppg these melti ng flfu, 

The cuckoo sends hee smiiMhsf woe. 
touwa> U 

As tnmfakk*aUaMr tosssil iMlddsnu 
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S^toi^HfriSugh air unwelcome noises sound, 

Artd ftycmony's at once in discord drown'd : 
from yon dark cypress croaks the raven's cry, 

As dissonant the daw, jay, chatt'ring pie: 100 

The clani’rous crows abandon'd cdhiage seek, 

And the harsh owl shiffls out a sharpening shriek* 
At the lane's end a high-lath'd gate's preferr’d. 
To bar the trespass of a vagrant herd ; 

Fast by, a meagre mendicant we find, 105 

Whose russet rags hang fiutt'ring in the wind : 
Yea^s bow his back, a staff supports his tread, 

And soft white hairs shade thin his palsy'd bead. 
Poor Wretch ! — is this for. charity his haunt? 109 
He meets the frequent slight and ruthless taunt. 
On slaves of guilNjft smiles the squand'ring peer. 
But, passing, knows not common bounty here. 
Vain Thing! in what dost thou superior shine? 
His, our first sire ; what race more ancient thine ? 
Less backward trac'd, he may his lineage draw 
From men, whose influence kept the world in awe ; 
Whose worthless sons, like thee perchance, con- 
sum'd 

Their ample store, their line to Want was doom’d. 
So thine may perish by the course of things, 
While his from beggars reascend to kings. 1 20 
Now, ' Lazar ! as thy, hardships 1 peruse, 

On my own state instructed would 1 muse, 
when I view Oreatpess, I my lot lament ; 
Compar’d to thee, I attach mpte^tasseof: 
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I might have felt, did Heav*n not gracious deal, 

A fate which I must mourn to see thee feel. 126 
But, soft ! the cripple our approach descries, 

And to the gate, though weak, officious hies. 

I spring preventive, and unbar the way, 

Then, turning, with a smile of pity, say, 1 30 

* Here, Friend ! this little copper alms receive, 

* Instance of will, without the pow'r to give, 

* Hermit ! if here, with pity, we reflect, 

' How must we grieve when Learning meets neg- 
< lect ? 134 

* When godlike souls endure a mean restraint ; 

4 When gen’rous will is curb'd by tyrant Want ? 

* He, truly feels whar to distress belongs, * 

* Who, to his private, adds a people's wrongs ; 

1 Merit's a mark at which disgrace is thrown, 

4 And ev'ry injur’d virtue is his own; 140 

1 Such their own pangs with patience here endure, 
4 Yet there weep wottnds, they are deny'dto cure; 
4 Thus rich in poverty, thus humbly great, 

4 And though depress'd superior to their foe. 

4 Minions in pow'r, and misers *mid theft ‘ y kUWe, 

4 Are mean in greatness, and in plenty poor. Up 

* What's pow'r or wealth P were they not ftnbM 

4 for aid, 

4 A spring for virtue, and From wrongs a shade ? 

4 In pow’r we savage Tyihhajfttebbtd, ' 

1 And wily Av*rifce wWnr polluted gdfet - 4 flf 
4 From go ld en tiMi b&pri&OMitd Utyt faisd? 
4 C^lAsbe who spreads aopastuw tl ai i rWB tap ribef 
VOL. II. v 
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4 itfttTz her weakh where rabid monster* 

, 4 breed, 

4 Where serpents, pamper’d on her venom, feed ; 

* No shelt'ry trees invite the Wand’pr’s eye, 155 

* No fruits, no grain, no gums, fcx tract* supply ; 

4 On her vast wilds no lovely prospects run, 

4 But all' lies barren, though beneath the sun.' 

My Hermit thus. 44 1 know, thy soul believes 
44 *Tis hardVice triumphs, and that Virtue grieves ; 
44 Yet oft affliction purifies the mind, 161 
41 Kind benefits oft flow from means unkind. 

44 Were the whole known, that we uncouth suppose, 
44 Doubtless would beauteous symmetry disclose. 

(l The naked cliff, that singly rough remains, 165 
44 In protMCt digsdfies the fertile plains j 
44 Lead-^oJor'd clouds, in scatt'ring fragments seen, 
41 Shew, though in broken views, the blue serene. 
44 Severs distresses, industry inspire j 
<* Thus captives off' excelling arts acquire, 170 
44 And boldly struggle through a state of shame 
44 To life, ease, plenty, liberty and fame. 

44 SwonUtw has often Europe's balance gain'd, 

44 And ope red vict'ry yean of peace maintain'd. 
44 We pais through want so wealth, through d»- 
44 mil strife 175 

44 To. calm content, through dumb to endless life* 
* 4 Libya thou osm f s**pLet Afifiq> wastes appear 
44 Corn'd by time heats than £mcti% the joe. 
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11 Here, when fierce beams o'er with'ring plants 
44 we roll'd, * 181 

14 There, the green fruit seems ripen'd into gold : 
44 Ev'n scenes that strike with terrible surprise 
44 Still prove a GOD just, merciful, and wise L 
44 Sad wint'ry blasts, that strip the autumn, bring 
44 The milder beauties of a flow’ry spring. 186 
44 Ye sulph'rous fires 1 in jaggy lightnings break; 

44 Ye thunders rattle ) and ye nations shake 1 * 

44 Ye storms of riving flame the forest tear! 

44 Deep crack tbc rocks ! rent trees be whirl'd in 
44 air ! 190 

44 Reft at a stroke some stately fane we'll tifehtn, 
44 Her tombs widC-shatterM, and her dead Uptorn ; 
• 4 Were noxious spirits not from caverns drawn, 

44 Rack’d earth would loon in gulfs enormous 

44 yawn; 194 

44 Then all were loft ! — Or should we floating view 
44 The baleful cloud, there would destruction brew » 
44 Plague, Fever, Frenxy, close engend’ring lie, 

44 Till these red ruptures clear the lully'd tky.** 
Now a field opens to enlarge my tfctiogfcr. 

In parceled tracts’ to various uses wrought! Y00 

Here hardening ripeness the first bloom* behold. 
There the last blossoms spring4ib£ pride unfold : 
Here swelling pease on teafy static# are Seen, 

Mix’d flow’ll of red add mtt dime between, 
Whose wmring beanriei, hei^H«B*d by the Still, 

I. toiort UfSm .iMg the tt » : fSf 
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.'here the next produce of a genial show'r, 

The bean fresh blossomed a speckled flow’r, 
Whpse morning dews, when to the sun resign'd. 
With undulating sweets embalm tlic wind : 210 

Now daisy plats of clover, squgf$ the plain, 

And part, the bearded from the beardless grain : 
There fibrous flax with verdure binds the field, 
loom shall art>spun labors yield : 

, in fair summer-green array'd, 215 
Full in the midst starts up a silky shade : 

Fqr human taste the rich-stain'd fruitage bleeds ; 
The leaf the silk-emitting reptile feeds : 

As swans their down, as flocks their fleeces leave. 
Here worms for man their glossy entrails weave : 
Hence to adorn the fair in texture gay 221 

Sprigs, fruits, and Aow'rs, on figur’d vestments play ; 
But Industry prepares them oft to please 
The guilty pride pf vain luxurious ease. 

Now frequent dusty gales offensive blow, 225 
Afid o'er my sight a transient blindness throw. 
Windward we shift. Near down th* ethereal steep 
T he lamp of day hangs hov’ring o’er the deep. 
Dun shades, in rocky shapes up ether roll'd, 
Project long shaggy points deep-ring’d with gold : 
Others take faint th’ unripen'd cherry's dye, 281 
And paint amusing landscapes on the eye ; 

Their blue- veil'd yellpw through a sky serene. 
Indwelling mixuuje forma a floating green ; 
Streak’d through white clou d/b4 mild vermilion 
shines, 23a 

And the breeze freshens as the heat declines. 


Which os ^he 
The mulberry 
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Yon crooked sunny roads change rising view* 
From brovrt to sandy-red and chalky hues : 

One mingled scene another quick succeeds, 

Men, chariots, teams, yok'd steers, and prancing 
steeds, 240 

Which climb, descend, and, as loud whips resound, 
Stretch, sweat, and smoke, along unequal ground. 
On winding Thames, reflecting radiant beams. 
When boats, ships, barges, mark the roughen’d 
streams, 244 

This way and that they different points pursue. 

So mi\ the motions, and so shifts the view : 

While thus we throw around our gladden’d eyes, 
The gifts of Hcav’n in gay profusion rise; 

Trees rich with gums and fruits, with jewels rocks, 
Flams with flow'rs, herbs, and plants, and beeves, 
and flocks ; 250 

Mountains with mines, with oak and cedar woods; 
Quarries with marble, and with fish the floods ; 

In darkening spots, ’mid fields of various dyes, 
Tilth, new manur'd, or naked fellow lies, 

Near uplands fertile pride enclos'd display, ’ 255 
The green grass yellowing into sceniful hay, 

And thickest hedge* fence the full-ear'd corn, 

And berries blacken on the virid thorn. 

Mask in yon heath oppos’d the cultur'd scene. 
Wild thyme, pale hoe, and €rs of darker green ; 
The native strawberry red-r i ph u ag grows, $61 
By nettles guarded, pi by thorn* the rose : 

% f * 
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Tlierc nightingales in unprun’d copses build, 

In shaggy furzes lies the hare conceal'd : 

'Twixt ferns and thistles unsown flow'rs amuse, 
And form a lucid chase of various hues, 266 
Many half gray with dust ; conn’d they lie, 

Scent the rich year, and lead the wfnd’ring eye. 

Contemplative, we tread the flow’ry plain, 

The Muse preceding with hcrbeav'nly train ; 270 
When, lo ! the Mendicant, so late behind, 

Strange view ! now journeying in our from we find ; 
And yet a view more strange our heed demands ; 
Touch'd by the Muse’s wand transform’d he stands t 
O'er skin late wrinkled instant beauty spreads, 275 
The late ditnm’d eye a vivid lustre sheds ; 

Hairs, once so thin, now graceful locks decline. 
And rags, A6w chang’d, in regal vestments shine. 

The Hermit thus. “ In him the Bard behold, 
“ Once seen by midnight’s lamp in winter's cold ; 
u The Bard whose want so multiply" d his woca, 

44 He sunk a mortal and a seraph rose. 

41 See! where those stately yew-trees darkling grow, 
M And waving o’er yon graves brown horrors 
11 throw, 284 

41 Scornful he points— there, o'er his sacred dust 
44 Arise the sculptur'd tomb and labor'd bust; 

44 Vain pomp I bestow'd by ostentatious Pride, 

44 Who, to a life of want, relief deny'd." 

, But thus the Bard. 14 Are there the gifts of 
“state? 

«« Gifts waiv'd!— The* ? ye ungen'iw* Great! 
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44 How was I treated when in life forlorn? 291 
“ My claim your pity, but my lot your acorn 1 
44 Why were my studious hours oppos’d by need ? 
“ In me, did poverty, from guilt, proceed ? 

“ Did I contemporary authors wrong, 895 
“ And deem their worth but as they priz’d my 
41 song ? 

41 Did 1 sooth vice, or venal strokes betray 
44 In the low-purpos’d loud polemic fray ? 

44 Did e'er my verse immodest warmth contaiu ? 

14 Or, once licentious, heav’nly truths profane ? 

44 Never.— -And yet when envy sunk my name, 

44 Who call'd my shadow’d merit into fame ? 308 
41 When, undeserv’d, a prison’s grate J saw, 

,4 What hand redeem’d me from the wrested law ? 
41 Who cloth’d me naked, or when hungry fed ? 

44 Why crush the living ? why extoH’dthe dead ? — 
41 But foreign languages srfopt my lays, 

44 And distant nations shame you into praise. 

44 Why should unrelish’d wit these honors cause? 
11 Custom, not knowledge, dictates your applause: 
44 Or think you thus a se&renown to rake, 811 
44 And mingle your vain glories with my bay»? k 
44 Be your’s the mould 1 ring tomb! he mine the lay 
44 Immortal I”— Thus he scofls the pomp a fray. 
Though words like these uukner’d. pride im- 
peach* 815 

To the meek heart heturns with mftde * speech* 
Though now a seraph, pk he deigns to wear 
The&owtf human fifcstfslap, oftof cam. 
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To walk disguis'd, an object of relief 
A lcarn’d.good man, long exercis’d tn giief ; 320 
Forlorn, -a friendless orphan oft to roam, 

Craving some kind, some hospitable home; 

Or, like Ulysses, a low lasasfltfand, 

Beseeching Pity’s eve «md Bounds hand ; 

Or, like Ulysses, royal aid request, 325 

Wand'fing from court to court, asking distrest. 
Thus varying shapes, the seeming s<3f of Woe 
Byes the cold heart, and hearts thfafeen'rou* glow, 
Then to the Muse relates eacdH lordly name, 

Who deals impartial infhmy and fame. 330 
Oft, as when man in prteircal state depress'd, 

His lays taught virtue, winch his life confess’d, 

He now forms visionary scenes below, 

Inspiring 1 pstiehce in the hean of woe; 

Patience 1 that softens ev’ry sad extreme, 335 
That cast* .tiirqngh den gc on-glooms a cheeiful 
glms 

Disarms Disease of pain, mocks Slander's sting, 
And strips of terrors the terrific king, 

*Gawrt Want, si stonier foe, its succor lends, 

And smiling sees th* ingratitude of friends. 340 
Nor are these tasks to him alone consign'd, 
Million* invisible befriend mankind. 

When wat’ry sergetures, seen cross bcavVs fistend, 
Arch above arch in radiant order bend, 
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She sees goal angels genial show'rs bestow 
From the red convex of the-dewy bow ; 

They smile upon the swain ; he views the prise, 
Then grateful bends to bless the bounteous skies* 
Some winds collect and send propitious gklcs 951 
Oft where Britannia's navy spreads her sails, 
There ever wafting, on the breath of Fame, 
Unequal I’d glory in her sovereign’s name : 

Some teach young Zephyrs vernal sweets to bear. 
And flote the balmy health on ambient air ; 956 
Zephyrs tha^oft, where lovers list’ning 
Along the grove in melting music die, 

And in lone caves to minds poetic roll 
Seraphic whispers that abstract the soul. 860 
Some range the colors as they parted By* 

Clear pointed to the philosophic eye j • 

The darning red that pains the dwelling gas e, 

The stainless lightsome yellow’s gilding rays, 

The clouded orange, that betwixt tbetoglow^ 865 
And to kind mixture tawny lustre owes; 
All-cheering green, that gives the spring its dye. 
The bright transparent blue, that rqbcs the sky f 
* And indigo, which shaded light displays. 

And violet, which m the view decays* j 870 
Parental hues, whence others all proceed, 

An over-mingling, changeful, cepotlei* breed, * 
ynmvcU’d, vafiegated Hufs of light, * 

When blended damping in prombcuoos white. * 
Oft hoaJWeparted spi rits range , 8f9 

New to ttendet, ailiM|ing*j their change ; 
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E«&*P*«oid.» when first boro to earth, 
Behold! ttcond blank in second birth ; 

Then, it fib seimph-bard fram’d hearts below, 
Each sees him here transcendent knowledge show, 
New taina he tutors into tru£b refin'd, 361 

Andatsei to rapt'rous fove the flew*formNi mind : 
He swells the lyre, whose loud melodious lays 
Call high hosannas from the voice of praise ; 
Though ode bad age such poesy could wrong, 565 
How worlds, around retentive, roll the song; 
Now GOD’s high throne, die fuH-voic’d raptures 
Celestial Hosts returning strain for strain. fgain, 
Thus he who once knew want without relief 
•Sees joy resulting from welksuff'fing grief. 390 
Hark ! while we talk, a distant patt'ring ram 
Resounds i-‘-~£ee ! up the broad ethereal plain 
Shoot* tbe bhght bow ! — the seraph flits away ; 
The Oraoak from our view decay. 

Bebigd^on western hill the globe of light 395 
Drops sadden, fast pursu'd by shades of night. 

Yon g r a v es 6mm wintenscenes to mind recal 
Rebellion’s Council and rebellion’s fall. 

What fiends ift itdph’rous cartfikc clouds wpftew ( 
What midnight treason glar’d beneath their view 
And novHhc tvahors rear their Babel-schetwCs, 41) ] 
Big, and more big, stupendous mischief seems; 
But Justice, «*re*d, superior strength employs, 
i wiTVcnwK wHic^BiuRCrVf ■no tncir nope 
. Dutordsbk wills t theiswarto ; W 

SuddcQrttajttQrsl debssts ***e, 
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Doubt, mutua^jealousy, and dttatlb dkgdlg** 
Dark-hinted mutt’rings, and avow'd tiSmt 
To secret ferment is each heart ' 

Suspicion hovers in each clouded ssindi 41f 
They jar, accus'd accuse, revil'd revile, * 

And wrath to wrath oppose and guile to gnifte * 
Wrangling they part, themselves themselves betray ; 
Each dire device starts naked into day j 
They feel confusion in the van wtthfear y 'Mil 
They feel the king of Terrors in the rear. 

Of these were three, by diff’reot motives fir'd, 
Ambition one, and one Revenge inspir'd s 
The third, O Mammon I was thy meaner aim t 
Thou idol seldom of the great and brave* 4£0 
Florio, whose life was one continu'd fettt* ' 

Mis Wealth diminish’d and his debts tocrui 1 ^ 
Vain pomp and equipage his low desires. 

Who ne'er to intellectual Msss alphas | 

He, to repair by vice what vice has httdey 4*5 
Dtirst withhold treaaouJudgmeac'ssod psmmfae t 
Hu strength of mind, by lua'ry half dissolv'd, 

111 brooks the woe where dqep be stands involv'd t 
He weepa, stamps wild, end to and fro now flies, 

Arraignattf judge, affirms gnjs at be Mtwla, 131 
And wow recanu, and now for saeacy pleads 
Now bfernes ss t oci tt r i. raves wttb mwanlttBfe, 
Upbraids bittseH; then thmbsaktte ottKfe': 

He rolls red ag|Ping isssfiil eyes amend. 111 

Sore stnitesflas breast, sod (tasks tspoo tbe grounds 





quite Responds, convulsive lies, 
Shrinks (irotnHhe fancy’d axe, and thinks he dies: 
Revives, wirh*hope Inquires, stops short with fear, 
Entreats ev*n flatt f ry, nor the worst will hear; 440 
The worift, alas 1 his dooaft*^\^hat friend replies ? 
$ach spdks with shakingflieadfnd downcast eyes : 
One silence breaks, then pauses, drops a tear, 

Nor hope affords, nor quite confirms his fear,— 
But What kind friendship, part reserves, unknown. 
Comes thund’nng in 2m keeper's surly tone. .446 
Enough struck through and through, in ghastly 
stare 

He standr transfix’d, the statue of Despair j 
Nor aught of life itor aught of death he knows, 

1 ill thought returns, and brings return of woes ;* 
Now pours a'vtorm of grief in gushing streams ; 

1 hat past— -collected in himself he seems. 

And with stnile retires — His latent thought 

Darkf^lmrrid 1 , nf the prison's dismal Vault/ 1 
If with hrmseff at variance ever wild, * 455 

With angry H«W*n, how stands he reconcil’d ? 

No penitential orisons arise $ 

Nay, he obtests the justice of the- Skies. 

Not for his guilt,— for sentenc'd life, he moans, 
Hts chains fough-tferikiftg to discordant groans. 
To bars htrAi -grating, heavy-creaking doors, 461 
Hoarse-echeiog walls, ind hollowarioging floors ; 
To thought* more dissonant, far, far ktskind, 

One anarchy, one chaos of&e mmd** 

$ 
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$ Jbe-fijfllow'd dirge resound, 

“ cred S^und, 

Full in meeting ways, 495 

Stak'd- thrtf^e lie# — Warn'd, let the wicked gaze. 

Nearyftgdcr fane, where hlis'fy sleeps in peace. 
Whose spig| fast lessens^ these shades increase, 
Left to the north, whence oft-brew'd tempest roll,' 
Tempests, dire emblems, Cosmo I of thy soul, 
Them mark that Cosmo, much for guile renown’d, 
His grave by unbid plants of poison crown'd. 
When out of pow’r, thro' him the public good, 

So strong his factious tribe, suspended stood: 

In pow’r, vindictive actions were his atm, 505 
And patriots perish'd by th' ungenerous flame. 

If the best cause he in the Senate chose, 

Ev'n sight in him from tome wrong motive rose. 
The had he loath'd, and would the weak despise, . 
Vet OWted for dash end#, and shunu’d the wise. 
When ill his purpose, eloquent bis strain 3 611 

His malice had a look and voice humane. 

Hit smile, the signal of some vile intent, 

A private pound or empoison'd scent : 

Pseud* pet to popular ^plause a sla ve, 515 

Noiriend he honor'd, and no foe forgave. 

His £ooos unfrequent, or unjust to nebd. 

The hire of guilt, of infamy the meed; * 

But if they chanc'd on leaned worth to All, 
Bounty in him was os tentation all. 520 

No true benevolence his thought sublimes, 

His nobkB|piions are iUamrions crimes.. 
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Fine parts, which virtue* TBigatypn y— rr dwith 
fame, * # 

Enhance his guilt, and* magmfymis shame. 

When parts in jprobity in man combine, 505 
In wisdom’s eye how charming must he shine ! 

Let him, less happy, truth at least impart, 1 
And what he wants m genius bear in heart. 

Cosmo, rs death draws nigh, no more conceals 
That storm of passion which his nature feels | 530 
He feels much fear, more anger, and most pride. 
But pride and anger make all fear subside : 
Dauntless he ideet% at length untimely fete, 

A desp’rate spirit ! rather fierce than meat : 
Darkling he glides along the dreary Ate, $9$ 
A sullen, wand'rtng, sel&tormeming ghost. 

Where veiny .marble dignifies the groutfl. 

With emblem feir Sti sculpture rising round* 1 
Just where a crossing lengthening aisle we find. 

Full cast, whence GOD return* to judge note* 
kind, 

Once-lov’d Horatio sleeps, sound elate I if I 
Lamented Shade I ambition was dnr fete* 

Ev*n angels, woad*riag» oft fab worth 
•Behold a mso like one of ml* they arid. 

Steak hrssridthc Furies, end wkhenvf gbrM|> * * 
And to precipitate ha fell prepar'd. ^ * $46 

Fiat Av’rie* mote ; in earn aclfiMe shepsesrti ; 
The poor fa* pitfd still, and teffl vedseasU: 
Learning wa* his, aril knowledge to commend, 

( Of arts epamn, and of want a fncad. 550 
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if 

Nfflrt casn^l&^fege } bat her eiuy haw vain 1 
Not hate not eitfAinhis heart remain; 

No previous team could his mind engage, 
Malice, the mother of vindictive Rage, 

No*— from hit life his fcevinight learn to live ; 

He held It still a triumph to for gi v e . 566 

At length Ambition urg'd his country's weal. 
Assuming the fair look of Public Zeal ; 

Still in his breast so gen’rous glow'd die flame, 
The vice, when then, a virtue half became. 560 
Hu pitying eye saw millions in distress, 

He deem'd it godlike to have pow'r to bless j 
Thus, when unguarded, treason stain'd him o'er. 
And virtuO^od content wen then no more. 

Bat when to* death by rig*r<ms Justice doom'd. 
His gdfaiinewpkit stint-like atom resum'd, 566 
Oft from toft penitence distill'd a tear. 

Oft hope in heav*»ly mercy lighten'd fear ; 

Ofe would a drop from ttrogg'lbig nature fell, 

And then a smile of patience brighten all. 570 
He seeks in Heav'n a friend, nor seek! in vain ; 
His guardian ogtl swift desc ends agrih. 

And reaokittan tfei bespeaks afcund, 

Not ir^nring life, yet all to death reriga'd t 

* — -Jfd dms 1 fit esdy to nauain tUferill 575 

* Of common ricspbme vs t cr t n s in ill, 

4 Though ranking on my limbs ye lie, declare, 

* Did tfar my rising teal your premise wear ? 

* No !— .free at Liberty* and pick aa light, 

* To worlds temote she takas ushoondod flight. 516 



Canto V . THE WAWftEJt**. 

* Ye Duageon-f looms I that 4l* „ ialeyes, 

4 Could ye once bta her prosptfy* 

* No !— -from her clever right |r 0e4 away, 

* Like Error, pierc'd by Truths rosisdessray. 

* Ye Walls 1 that witness my repentant moan j 
1 Ye Echoes ! that to midotgbt sorrows groan > 

1 Do I, in wrath, to you of Fate complain, 

* Or once betray fear's most inglorious pain ? 

* Nol Hail, twice hail, then, ignominious death 1 
' Behold how willing glides my parting breath 1 

* Far greater, better fir — ay, far indeed I 191 

* Like me have suffered, and like me wsH*bleed. 

* Apostles, patriarchs, prophets, martyrs, all 

' Like me once fell, nor murmur'd at tbeir fall. 

* Shall 1, whose days at best, no ill design'd, 99$ 
4 Whose virtne shone no^cho* I lov'd mankind* 

* Shall I, now guilty wretch I shall I repinC ? 

* Ah 1 no i to justice let me life resign. * 

* Quick, as a mend* would I embrace my toe f 

* lie taught me patience who first taught me 


woe; 4 

' But friends are foes, they render woe severe, 601 
4 For me thfy waiL from mo enugt tt* tffor. 

* Not those, yet absent, missive grief* cpotrol j ^ 
4 These periods weep, those rave, nod rinm coo* 
delft a >> 
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• Ana » it yep alas! my frienfe, to feel? 

0 And it h m£^ to comfort, mine to heal ? 610 

1 Is mine ttyepabence, your* the bosom strife? 

4 Ah ! jgeMd tafe love lore back my thoughts to 

4 Adfetk ) dear dang'rous MoiTrnflta 1 swift depart j 

* Ah ) tty hie ; fly 1 — I tear ye from thy heart ! 

4 Ye Saints ! whtom fears of death could ne'er con- 
trol, 615 

4 In my last hour compose, support my soul ; 

4 See my blood wash repented sin away; 

4 Receive, receive me to eternal day !• 

With utotds like these the destin'd hero dies, 
While angds Wt hit sodl to happier skies. 620 
Distinction jfe# ghfea way j yet ott we talk, 

Tull dtrlttmai deep'nijfc o'er the formless walk ; 
Night tread* not with light step fee dewy gale, 
Nov bright distends her star-etnhrolder'd veil ; 
Hkrleafen feet inclement damps dhtil, 625 

rCtouds fetit her feee, black wind* her vesture fllj 
An earth-born meteor lights the Sable skies. 
Eastward it shoots, and, sunk, forg ot ten fees c 
So Pride, feat lose from feast * goifty pow*r, 
GlareaOfeSnvaa; so dost shall pride devour. 630 
f&fefefc, wko yonder brink by tcrtbtt gain, 
W» tfeMd trttgp strike fee sca^tsfen; 

Like snakes ip eagles* claws, in nsfet they ferine. 
When heavM aloft, and tpiWtfeg yet alive. 614 
here aethoqght cot time In cotftetft pan. 
The anon clouds muffled, and the ni^bt wore fast; 



Cant* V* 
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At pitfwhog waives was heardthe mastiff’s hay* 
And the wsniM msstei’t armsRirbade the prep- 
Thus treason steals, the patriot tb«s descries, 639 
Forth springs the monarch, and dm mitghiaf Hies. 

Pale glow-worms glimmer’d thro* tW depth ol 
night f 

Scat t’ ring, like hope thro* fear, a doubtful lights 
Lone Philomela tun’d the ftent yw , 

With pensive pleasure listen'd wakeful Love } 
Half-dreaming Fancy form’d an angel's tongue* 
And Pain forgot to groan, so sweet she sung : 646 
The Night-crone, with the melody alarm’d. 

Now paus’d, now listen’d, and awhile was chant’d J 
But like the man whose frequent stubborn wiM 
Resists what kind seraphic sounds instil, Jiff# 
Her heart the love-inspiring voice ragieH’d, 

Her breast with aguaring mischief rwell’d, 

Which clos’d her air, and tempted to destroy 
The tuneful V&c that charqis with virtuous joy. 
v Now fast we measure bark the trackless way, 666 
No friendly stars directive beam displirt 
But, lol — -a thousand lights shoot instant saps; 
Yon handing rock reflects the sMpttat^Jbfea# * 

I stand astonish'd; thus dm Henuh d$B| 


1 Few not, but liases with enlarg'd 
* Still umiili these houn inigggymT 


* Andce^foccImsiiBl^l^fMpli' 
y Gnm, ftviem, gwvm, Olympia*! 

* Olyupi noar no sighing wtsili ieyqt» t 
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W. 

* Can I be mortal, ^ndthose hours no more, 665 

* Those am'rous hours, that plaintive echoes bore ? 

* Am I the lame \ ah ! no— behold a mind 

* Unruffled, firm, exalted, and refin’d t 

* Late months, that made the vernal season gay, 

" Saw my health languish off il^pgle decay : 670 

* No racking pain yet gave disease a date,. 

' No sad presaging thought preluded fate : 

* Vet number’d were my days — My destin'd end 

4 Near, and more near — Nay, ev'ry fear suspend 1 
< I pass'd a weary, ling’ring^leepless night, 675 
'Then rose, to walk in morning’s earliest light; 

‘ 3ut few my steps — a faint and cheerless few 1 
1 Refreshment from my flagging spirits flew : 

* When, lo 1 retir'd beneath a cypress shade, 

* 1 My limbi upon a flov$ry bank I laid, 680 
4 Soon by sdw-creeping murm’ring winds compos'd, 

* A slumber press'd my languid eyes— they dol'd, 
4 Bu{ clos’d not long* — me thought Olympia spoke ; 

* Thrice loud she call'd, and thrice the slumber 

broke : 684 

4 I wak*<j : forth-gliding from a neighboring wood, 
, 4 Full in my view the shadowy charmer stood : 

4 Rapt'rput I started up to. clasp the shade* 

4 But angp'd, fell, vjk found my vitals fade : 

4 A mantling cttUmgifiV. my bosom ^ad, . 

* As iftkjX Wa^t oP^ofd drith the dead, , 690 
4 Hn vow scat a far iaperfiret sound, 

* When in a swimming trance my pasgs mere 

j ii 

crown'd. 
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it 


4 Still farther of the call’d — VW* nft surprise 
1 I turn T d — but void of strength, and aid to rise } 

1 Short, shorter, shorter yet, tty bretth l drew, 

4 Then up my struggling soisl anburtben’d flew* 

4 Thus from t state where tta nd grief abide, 

' Heav’n summon’d me to mercy— -thus I dy*d.* 
He said. Th’ astonishment with which 1 start 
Like bolted ice nut shiv’ftng duo’ my hewt. 7 %Q 
4 Art thou not mortal then ?* 1 ery’d. But, lei 
His miment lightens, and bis features glow ; 

In shady ringlets falls a length of hair) 
Embloom’dhts aspect shines, enlarg'd hit tin 
Mild from his eyes enlivening glories beam, 701 
Mild on his brow sits majesty supreme) ^ , 

Bright plumes of ev*ry dye, that round bitt low, 
Vest, robe, and wings, in vary’d lustre Show : 

He loelts, and forward imps with mien divfetf 
A grace celestial gives him all to shine t 710 
He speaks*— Natare is ravish’d at the sound. 


The forests move, and streams stand Hefning round 1 
Thus he. * As i ncormptt os i I assum’d, 

* As instant in immortal youth fttsenM l 
4 Renew’d, and chang’d, I fell my vital springs 
4 With <Kff*rent lights rfisoemM tW feta of 
things; Ml 716 

4 To earth my patsiottfelifl^llniwway, 

4 And season open*d in cleratt daps 
4 Swifter than fo ugh t fi Wtt W P Sg fetfcfldl flaw, 
4 CditM kn ow l edg e shone feet»ry view. 7f» 
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tjfofa od was truth — what transport could I miss, 
4 jt/Ly prospect all-infini tiidc of bliss ? 

4 Olympia met me first, and, smiling gay, 

4 Q award to mercy, led the shining way, 

* As iar transcendent to her gafited air,. 725 
4 Aj hcr.dgar wonted self, to many a fair I 

? In voiceband form, beauty more beauteous shows, 
f^And harmony still, more harmonious grows* 

4 S|ae points out sonls who taught me Friendship's 
charms, 7&9 

4 They gaze, they glow, they spring into my arms 1 

* Well pleas'd, high ancestors my view command, 
f Patron? and patriots all, a glorious band l 

4 Horatio 190 , by weU-boro fate refin'd, , 

4 Shone , oufe white rpb’d with saints, a spotless 

* AjWuft once, fielow, ambition made him miss, 

^ Humility hem gain'd a life of bliss 1 736 

4 Tho* lam, let sinnenthen from sin depart; 

4 Hoav’n never ye t demis'd the contrite heart. 

4 Last shone, w**h *f eet exalted lustre grac'd, 

4 The seraph-Baid, in highest order plac'd I 740 
4 Spen» lovers, legislators, preUcet, kings, 

4 All raptur'd, linen as he raptur'd stags: 

4 Sweetness and strength his look and lays employ, 
4 Greet sffiire ^eitlMk s, sndcv'ry joy with joy t 
4 Charmful he reseda ever, chsnahil tongue 744 

4 J» |n Out —MwJ HMf J 

4 fail'd os in sodal^pve and heav'd^ song. 
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* Of that no ttorc » my deathless friendship see ! 
4 1 come an angel to the Muse and Thee* flO 

* Thde lights that vibrate, and promiscuous shine, 

1 Are emanations all of forms divine. * 

* And here the Muse, tho* melted from thy gaae, 

* Stands among spirits, mingling riyt With rays. 

* If thou would*st peace attain my words attend, 

4 The last fond words of thy departed friewM 716 
4 True joy’s a seraph that to heav*n aspires, 

* Unhurt it mumps mid' celestial choirs : 

* But should no cares a mortal state molest, 

4 Life were a state of ignorance at best. 760 

* Know then, if ills oblige thee to retire, 

4 Those ills solemnity of thought inspire, f 

4 Did not the soul abroad for objects roam, 

4 Whence could she leam to call ideas home 1 t 

* Justly to know thyself, ptoruse mankind ; m 
4 To know thy GOD, paint nature on thy mini ! 
4 Without su£h science of tbfc worldly scene 

4 What rs retirement ?— -empty pride Of spleen | 

4 But with it wisdom. Them shall cates refine, 

* Render'd by contemplation half divine. 770 

* Trust not the frantic or mysterious guide, 

4 Nor stoop a captive to the scbootmanll pride/ 

‘ On Nature's wonders fix almm thy zeal ) 

1 T£cy dim not reason whet^py troth reveal* 
t So shall religion in thy heart endure ^ 770 

4 From sfU fractionary falsehood pure j 
4 So lififmake death faa&br thy eye ft 
‘ So shalt thptt liveas thoo nlay^it kamto die* 
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1 And tbo’ thou view’d thy worst oppresses thrive, 
< from transient woe immortal bliss derive, 780 

* Fajtwell 1*— Nay, stop the parting tear — I»go, 

• But leave the Muse shy comforter below/ 

He said* intent bis pinions ^ytrd soar, 

He tas’atag as they rise till seen no more. 

While contemplation weigh’d the mystic view 
Tie Hghti all vans h’d, and the Vision flew. 786 
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(■•exited, with an due mtrenct, 

TO MRS- BRETT* 

ONCt COUNTESS OF SCACC LESF1I *©* 
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PREFACE. 


a Mother, I must have blushed to reueve pardon 
at the hands pf ay sovereign. 

Neither, to sty the truth, mrere the mqpner of 
my birth aU, should I haW any reason of com- 
plaint — When I an a little disposedf o a gay turn 
of thinking, I consider, as I was a derelicts from my 
cradle, I have the honor of a lawful claim to the best 
protection in Europe : for being a spot of earth to 
which no body pretends a title, I devolve' natu- 
rally upon the King, as one of the rights "if hit 
jroyalty. 

* * While I presume to name his Majesty, I look 
back with conAftion upon the mercy I have lately 
experienced j because ft is impossible to remem- 
ber it hut with something I would fain forget, for 
the tak£inf**ny future peace, and alleviation of 
ty paS^miifortane. 

•* t MM* Kfctptbe ftyal<pfty, ffa WfWdKtn 
Wy ttft&frbe m to *e fewer 

dm his sowowi , and to whom death had been bat 
Si iQlflfhllttftalffiiii rafter*. 

iftfrhdfer pardon at my pttntihitimt, 
~itfl 4 *fcat$!b 1 whkb ‘hif »o draciouaiv been tfaen 
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tessing those advantages, my care had been, perhaps, 
how to enjoy life ; by the want of them I am 
taught Iftus nobler lesson, to study how to de- 


serve it. 


**XCH*ID savace. 



( * ) 


THE BASTARD. 


Ik gayer boon, when high ay fancy ns, 
TfatMuie, exirttftj& thus her lay began. 

BWd be m Bastard’s birth I thro' wpadroos 
■ways 

He ihatt^bcemric like a comet’s blase t 
Nftsscfctf of faint compliance he 1 

to Nature’s mint cepeyl 
d, not boast a gen’rons noe, 
rtter of a fo&ish face I 
► nte^s example bounds! 
ts, Kb prejudice confounds s 
i within, requires no flame | 
i Bastard's glowing same I 

I |Q ittaueif, MfontniOB ltd, 

^SBPwSp BBS By WJw%^M6 BBBp 

Korguidet nut nshh Ins sortoiga T 
Hh body independent as his aoulj 
Loot'd w the world** wide i 



Brewed up <h*y,*dami|n*d no 
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Nature’s unbounded son 1 he stands alone* 

His heart unbims’d, and biv wind his own. 

O Mother 1 yet no Mother 1 *tii to you 
My thanks far such distinguish’d claims ere due t 
You, unenslav’d to Nature’s narrow laws, 

Warm champion ew for freedom’s sacred cause 1 
Irom all the dry devoirs of blood and line, 

From tics matefnal*moral, and divine* 

Discharg’d my grasping soul; push’d me from 


shore, 

And launch’d me into life without an oar* 

What had I lost if, coi^lgaULykmd, - 
By nature hating, yet by vows esjfin’d; 

Untaught the matrimonial hounds to abgbt. 

And coldly conscious of a husband's eight* 

You had hunt drawn me with a forma 
A lawful lupip of life, by force your i 
Then, while your backward will \ 

And uncohcaimng spirits leal no f 
1 had been born your dull i 
load of your lift, and motive of | 

Perhaps been poerjyrich, and | 

The slave of pomp* a cypher in ffeel 
Lordly negfeofulof a worth unkn o wn* . « 

And slumKring in * seat bychao^myown**. 
< jk * a nh ^hWm gi mi* 

Conceiv’d b rapture, and with be begov> 
Strt wfc^Jfr^wiav . bk hm awnmM 
Cli^>i m li ii *w*h mi b r* h *m*» < * » I 
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Thus ttaprophetic, lately mtrintpsr'4, 

I tong : gay flutt'ring hope my fancy fil'd. 

Inly secure, thro’ conscious jcotn of ill. 

Nor taogtohy wisdom how to balance will. 
Rashly deceiv'd, I saw no pits to sfawi. 

But thought to purpose and to act were one. 
Heedless what pointed cares pervert tit way 
Whom caution arms not, and whom woes betray} 
But now, expos'd, and shrinking from distress, 

I % to shelter while the tempests press; 

My Muse to grief resigns the varying tone. 

The raptures Unnbb4^fc*he numbers groin. 

O Memory I moo aouijof joy and pain! 

Thou actor of our passions o'er again l 
Why dost tjmu a ggravate the wretch’s woe? 

Why add cOOthuiOui smart to evVy blow ? 

Few iTjcmy joys; aks! how soon forgot I 
Oudhit kind quarter thou invad'st me not: 

While ahmwsei numherkss my sorrows frll, 
t Vda thou eifuifsr and muliply’st them all V 
4* rltiMF l |pi1t ? that my disastrous heart 
fm wiisitisl spjair meant must ever smart I 
* Cap sel f d vfch ce be am ? — Ah ! plead no more- 
'Whmfito'. as purposed m a l ic e nam'd thee o’er?' 
|fllMB ldmshf ifcjf unhappy side 
flos hedst mm hem p e m a W» m then Me 
de*4. 

Far be the pub of bemobad Mmd£em alt 

Oft whmi» wemagti* embroiling dmgem Mil 
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Still the pak Dead revives, and lives te me, 

Td me I thro* pity’* eye condemn'd to see t 
Remembrance veils his rage, bet rwetti his fate; 
Griev’d I forgive, and am grown cool mo kale. 
Young and umhoughtfo! then, who knows one 

What rip’nmg virtues might have made their way 1 
He might have liv’d till folly dy'd in shame, 

Till kindling wisdom felt a ihsm for fame: 

He might perhaps his country’s friend have prov'd, 
Both happy, gen'rous, candid , and betov'd ; 

He aught have sav'd soma worth stow doom’d to 
fall. 

And I, perchance, in him have murder’d all* 

O fate of late repentance ! always via ; 

Thy remedies but lull undying pain. 

Where shall my hope find sest P— No Mother** 
care 

Shielded my infant innocence with prayer ; 

No Father’s guardian band my youth faasntwa*d!» 
Call’d forth my virtues, or from vice- restrain’d* 

Is it nos thine to snatch some pow’ifalin. 

First to advance, then screen from future harm ? 
Am I return’d from death to live in pain?* 

Or would Imperial Pity save in vain ? < 

Distrust it not— What blame can mercy find 
Which gjtaea at once a fife and rears a diad ? 

Modmsylaaaeail’d, fonvtll U~4 tod a*m» 
This lad wwactiem yet may force oat tear# * 
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All I was wretched by to you I ow’d. 

Alone from strangers cv’ry comfort flow'd ! 

Lost to the life yon gave, your son no more. 
And nov* adopted who wif doom’d before, 
New-bom, 1 may a nobler Mother -claim, 

But dare not whisper her immortal name ; 
Supremely lovely, and serenely great 1 
Majestic Mother of a kneeling State 1 
Queen of a people’s heart, who ne’er before 
Agreed — yet now with one consent adore ! 

One contest yet remains in this desire. 

Who most shall gwesappUusc where all admire. 



OF PUBLIC SPIRIT 


IN REGARD TO PUBLIC WORKS*. 


AN EPISTLE 
To His Royal Highness 
FREDERICK PRINCE OF WALES# 


CONTENTS. 


OF reservoirs, and thdr ace. Of draining tens and building 
bridge*, cutting canafckfejwiiiM harbors, and stopping »«n 
dattous» mating rivetrlMvig*&te, building Rghuiouaec. 
* — d pfauMbu, fee the noblevt uses. 


PII wmil| psnCCSf www Of JUB(OV| KUIS*IW|Bh 

theatres, hnswals, frarchea. cnOswi tfeg variety W u nife M g* 
produced by tfec latter. Of cotomea, The Stave-trada <«a- 


G, eat hope of Britan I— Here the Muse essays 
A theme, which, to attempt, alone is praise. 

Be her’s a zeal of Public Spirit known, 

A princely ZealU-a Spirit all yoferown! 

“ never scienoEJHUti a imcnaij fey* 

Whtie one vast Wank mjfidUek mra* by, 

SO » *>*».- ■ <> ■-». -■ - — . «. — ■ - »* 

rrom nmc oamnnen, nr mg w iiwet u. 
iiuif awm wpo* mnjTji weroiWf to 

On land, on wave. Mimmm works «ntei 10 


po 
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Those wondrous works, O Muse ' successive raise, 
And point their worth, their dignity, and praise. 

What tbo’ no fctreatas^plgmficently play’d, 
Rise a proud column, fall a grind cascade P 
Thro* nether pipes, which nobler use renowns, 15 
Lo I ductile nv’lets visit distant towns. 

Now vanish fens, whence vapors rise no more, 
Whose aguish infiuence tainted heav’n before : 
The solid i*ijimu^ so*k» a wat'ry space. 

And* wonders, in new state, at naval grace. SO 
Where the flood deepening rolls, or wide extends. 
From road to road ypn arch connective bends : 
Where ports were choak'd, where mounds in vain 
arose, 

There tabors open, and there breaches close ; 

To keels otadtent spreads each liqi^id pita, 25 
And bulwark moles, repel the boist'fous main* 
When the funk sun no homeward tail befriends. 
On the rock's brow the lighthouse kind ascends. 
And from the lifcally, o’er the gulfy way, 

Foj pts to the pilot's eye the warning ny. SO 

Count still, my Musel (to count, what Muse 
can cease?) 

The work* o£ Public Spirit, freedom, peace* 

By them shall plants in Jaretts reach she skies. 
Then lose their lo£y pride, and n*viei rise ; * 

k (Navies I which,, to invasive too, expfca ?5 



ad us nycka a n^ fl eo to tap) 
mcachtkjrtspiflo. 
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Who digs the mine or quarry dig» with glee ; * 
No slave-— his option and his gain are' free : 40 

Him, the same lavs, the same protection yield, 
Who plows the furrow, as who owns the field. 

Unlike, where Tyranny the rod maintains' 

O’er turfless, leafless, and uncultur'd plains. 

Here herbs of food and physicplenty show'rs, 45 
Gives fruits to blush, and colon various flow’rs. 
Where sands or stony wild* once starv’d the* year. 
Laughs the green lawn, and nods the golden ear; 
White shine the Fleecy race, which Fate shall 
docrih 

The feast of life, the treasure of the fdotn. 50 
On plains now bar** shall gardens wave their 
groves, . 

While sett Hug songsters woo their feathqrid lovei ; 

• Where pathlesi woodsnio gratHul op’niogs knew. 
Walks tempt the step, and vistas court the view. 
See the parterre Confess expansive <j^y, 5^| 

The grot elusive of the noon-tide jrSy ; 

Up yon g r ee n slope a length ofterfaee Hct, 
Whence gradual landscapes ftdefn diatom skies. 
Now the bhiedakc, reflected heaven displays, 

Now darkens, regularly vsW» t*e w*sto; *60 
Urns, obelisks, tones, statocq, intervene. 

Now cehtre, or ‘hod fhfe acme. 

RetreeifW fade # ot of tudime bflMh «*' 

Thiie othere^nuircly gramme depend : 
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the delicate, immingled, tell 
? Art woa\4 Nature, N^ure Art excel, 

And how, while these th#r rival charms impart, 
Art heighten Nature, Nature brighten Art; 70 
Thus, in the various yet harmonious space, 

Blend order, symmetry, and force and grace. 

When these, from Public Spirit, smile, we see 
Free opening gates and bovfry pleasures free ; 

For sure great souls one truth can never miss, 75 
Bliss not communicated is not bliss. 

Thus Public Spirit, liberty, and peace. 

Carve, build, and plant, and give the land increase ; 
From peasant hands imperial works arise, 

And British hence, with Roman grandeur vies ; BO 
Not grandeur that in pompoSk whim appears, 
That levels hills, tiro* vales to mountains rears, 
That alters Nature's regulated grace, 
leaning to deck, hut destin'd to deface* 

TW no proud mftes with China taught to vie, 05 
Magnificently uEless strike the eye; 

(Useless where rocks a sorer barrier lend, 

Where seat encircle, and where fleets defend) 
What tho* no arch of triumph is assign’d 
To leurelPd pride, whose sword has thum*d man* 
tkindr 90 

Tfe>' no vmt wfR eateodafeom con* m corns, 
Ntfyiaaud mpres***^diinel? tew? , ' 

TOm he » jud. rock* 4tU iiMnm iead, 

Ant Aefc» mu ffi n **,&* dmW WM . 
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Lo * stately streets lo 1 «npl* mpSC* inm* *0* 
The salutary gale that breathes 4$l%b$. 

Lo I structures mark the charitable soil 
For casual ill, maim’d valor, feeble toil j 
Worn oat with care, infirmity, and age^ 

The ls£e« here em’nngl quitting, there, the stage j 
The babe of lawless birch, doom’d d|| 

To starve or bleed foiycrron not bis 
Let the frail mother ’scape kmc defil’d, 

If from the murd’rii>g mother J^apc |ha cj«ldl 
Oh 1 guard bitjputb firOraain’* allunngwoice, 1 W 
From deeds of dire necessity not cbmafrl# 

His gmefel hand, thus never harmful known, 
Shall on the public welfare build hi* farm 

Thus worthy ctdk which low-born life divide, 
Give towns their opulence and court* she* P«dm , 
Sacred to pleasure structure* rise elate, III 

To that still worthy of the wise and great ; 

Sacred to pl ea su r e then shall piles ascend ? 

They shall— when pfessus* end fr*truct*ouhltud. 
Let theatres from Pump Spirit shine, 115 

Such theatre as, Athena* pm wsr^htiie. 

See ! the gay Muse, of printed wit posseat ; 

WhP wake* the visuious lough, th*dfi**m.je*, 
What tho* she mock, she mocks whh aims 
And hmgfrt ambXyfrfoldlfr mmdwm* iflQ 
With lih’tpl tight the sag* *hM?taMf^ 

wLm «1»» SlU MSMMti 1 

There Hngjp, i*iye» puk’d# diiTfum fefr < 
Alive hi ewraeter distinctly shines i 

VOL. it. I 
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dH^nsioM Change alternate da her face, 125 
HeFBiction muskiaJ heir actiofigrace ; 

Instant we catch s fer terror-ftving cares, 

Pathetic sight and pity-moving fears ; 

Instant w# catch her gen’rous glow of soul, 129 
Till Obe^gteat striking moral crowns the whole. 
Hrisoe risftwarm youth, by scenes of virtue 

Honor exUts, and love, expands the thought ; 
Hence pity, to peculiar grief assign'd, 

Grows wide benevolence to all mankind. 

Where various edifice the land renowns, 135 
There Pubftft Spirit plans, exalts, and crowns; 

She obeet^lfec mansion with the spacious hall. 

Bids Frifctihg hve along the stdry'd wall ; 

Scaled, rite smiting eyes th* unclosing door, 

Add much she welcomes alt, but most the poor : 
She turns the pillar* or the arch the bends, 141 
The choir the lengthens, or the choir extends : 

She tetri the tow*r whose height the heav’ns ad- 
mire * 

She rears, sfcp mads, she points the fess’ping 
spire: 

At bee command the college-roofs ascen d , HJ 
fr(For PahlieSpirit trill is Lea**mg*s friend); 
Stupendous, piks 1 whieh useful pomp completes ; 
Tb^s file Hefigntfa and thus Lebedlwg’a scant t * 
Them ieomlt#rii and iMdyacie^ spring, 

Aad giro tbesagotd teach, the bard 190 
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Tbcro some draw health from Mm ndm&ha 
veins. 

Some search the systems of tl>e heav’nly plains $ 
Some call from history past times to view* 

And others trace old laws, and sketch Ottt^cw j 
Thence, saving rights byiegiaUtors plana’# '155 
And guardian patriots thence inspire the- land r » 
Now grant, ye Pow'ra ! one greats one* fond de- 
sire, 

And, granting, bid a new Whitehall aspire 1 
Far let it lcad^by weU-pleis’d TbsatefWvey’d 
The -swelling arch and stately colonnade* 140 

Bid courts of justice, senate-chambers, jdln, > 

Till various all in one proud work combine 1 
But now be all fhe gen’rous goddam seen. 

When most diffus’d she shines, and most bensgi* 
Ye sous of Misery ! attract her view ; , 16ft 
Ye sallow, bollow-ey’d, and mcagre crew I * 

Such high perfection have our arts attain'd. 

That now few sons of Toil our am demand? 
Then tp the Public, t%a**eif, we fear 
Ev’p willioginduwy grows Vtt 

Are we too populous at length coofcasM* 

From confluent man ge r s wfugMend*ed«ss , d? 
Has ^ so lung wi^diawit Ids lissb‘is|j|il»ai>, 
Thttfejee 

So hugju*,h||K kfe ymn tkt f fc wu m ,iVf t 
Thu Wammui fttj m 4k«MSiMMo»t*o*U 
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*mi bcaotoons Snatches, (Beauty's foul dhgraCe) ! 
1 hough horn thepride, the shame of human race ; 
Fait -wretches hence, who tightly streets annoy. 
Live but themselves and others to destroy ; 180 

Hcncogrobbers rise, to theft, to murder, prone, 
First dbv’a by want, item habit desp'rate grown ; 
Heneedbrow'd trifles oft our jails contain 
{Torn from mankind) a miserable train t 
Torn from, in spite Of Nature’s tend'rott cries, 
Parental, filial, ttft fatenubial ties : 186 

The trader, when on ev*ry side diasrest, 

Hence flits p what expedient frauds suggest : 

To prop hi* question'd Credit's tott'ring state, 
Othdrs fie firit involves to share his fete, 190 
Then for man* refuge most se&exit'd roam, 
BflBrwwr to hope i friend nor find a home. 

This, Public Spirit sees t she sees and feels t 
Her breast, the throb } her eye, the tear reveals | 
(The patriot throb that heats, the tear that flows 
For otters' welfare and far others' woes)—* 196 

• And what cm 1,* she said, * to cure their grief ? 

• Shall I or point out death or point, relief? . 

« Forth shall 1 lead them to tome happier toil, 

• TO co nq uest load than, and enrich with spoil ? 

« • Bid thfan c o n vul s e a worth make Nature groom, 

« And sptt, in steddfag othenf Hood, their own? 

• No, sm— «ueh wart do thou, Amhitkm1*agt j 

• Go aortKai Uterfenik wiftthy rage t 

‘ Whole KtaomMfc^laMfc thia# MS 

• To people, cOltmc, and protect, he mine P 
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Then ran ge the world. Discovery l-^&rakhflKtyMi 
O’er seas, o’er Libya’s sands, and Zembla’isbows \ 
He settles where kind rays till now have smil'd 
(Vain smile I ) on some luxuriant houseless wiki. 
How many ions of Want might here enjoy til 
What Nature gives for age but to destroy,? 

* Blush, blush, O Sun 1’ she cries, 4 bene wifely- 

found, 

* To rise, to set, to roll the season round j 

* Shall heav’n distil in deivs, descend m mm, $15 

* From earth gush fountains, riven flow, in win ? 

* There shall the wat'ry lives in myriad* stnjr, * 

4 And be, to be alone each other’s prey? * 

4 Unsought shall here the teeming quarries own 

* The various speeks of mechanic atone P 

* From structure this, from sculpture that, confine ? 
4 Shall racks forbid the latent gem to shipe? 

4 Shall mines, obedient, aid no artist's cave# 

4 Nor give the martial sword tad peaceful shire f 

* Ah i shall they never precious ore unfold, W5 
4 To amile in silver, *r to flame in gold ? 

‘ Shall her* the vegetable worid akoe 
« For joys, for various virtues, rest Unknown? 

4 While food and phyric,.piaau and herbs supply, 

* Here mim, they sl|pea aleneim Usonaai fo p « 

1 SW1 butu, *rnk& ■eo* bm bread tyft mrrtj, 

* UaamdM am, ?. 

« StuM to inan w i , 

*■ Lori rtnrea 9f Hw»*o fa wamiuig/i, 

19 
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► 

f.mfa temple What milt! sum benignly raise, 935 

* While man must lose the up, and Heav’n the 

praise ? 0- 

‘ Shall it then he? 1 — (Indignant here she rose, 
Ihdignant, yet humane, her bosom glows)— 

1 No 1 by each honor'd Grecian, Roman name, 

4 JEVympi for virtue deify "d by Fame, 940 

4 Who peopled lands, who modell’d infant state, 

1 And then bade empire be maturely great ; 

4 T ly these I swear, (he witness Earth and Skies !) 
4 Fair Order here dull from Confusion rise. 

* Rapt, 1 a future colony survey j 94 5 

4 Come then, ye tons of Mis'ry ! come away : 

4 Let those* whose sorrows from neglect are known, 
4 (Here taught, compelled, empowVd,) neglect 
atone } 

4 Let those enjoy who never merit woes, 

* In youth th' industrious wish, in age repose 1 950 
H Allotted acres (no reluctant soil) 

4 Shall prompt their industry and pay their toil. 

\ Let families, long strangers to delight, j 
4 Whom wayward fare Aspers'd, by me name $ 

4 Here live enjoying lift, see plenty, peace, 951 
, 4 Their lands i n c re asin g as their tons recrea te. 

4 As Nature yet is found mjptfygkdes 
1 To auteimix the walks with Ugh* usd shades j 
4 Or ar Whh good and id, in chequer'd rerife* 

4 Virions th/goddere cteoce human Wk i *60 
4 So in ftteftrttte e$mo, if yot mt seen 

* Moors, marshes, clifi, by turns to intervene. 
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* Whore cliff*) moeri) minbct, desolate the view, 

‘ Where haunts the bittern, ted where screams the 

mew; 

4 Where prowls the wolf, where rellM the serpent 
lies, iW 

1 Shall solemn fanes and halls of justice rise, 

4 And towns shall open (all of structure fair!) 

* To bright’niitg prospects and to purest air I 

* Frequented ports end vineyards green succeed, 

* And flocks increasing whiten all the mead; 170 
1 On science science, arts on aits refine ; 

4 On these from high all heav'd shall smiling 
shine, 

4 And Public Spirit here a people show 
4 Free, numVous, pleas’d, and busy all below. 

4 Learn, foturc natives of this promis’d lend, 

4 What y oar forefathers ow'd my saving hand » 

4 Learn, when despair such sudden bliss shall see* 1 
f Such bliss must shine from Oglethotpe or me I 
4 Do ypn the netghb’ring blameless Indian aid, 

4 Cnfcnse what be neglects, not his invade ; 

4 nm oh t dm not, with ambtrioos view/* 

4 feme or demand subjection never due. 

4 Let, by my specious name, no tymnta riser 
4 And try, while they cmlovt* ihfa endlme. 

4 Know, Liberty sod l a» «UI *e sum* ffifi 
4 Co ng enial ever msngKng torn witifrine. 

4 Why snostl Alrie’smjWe chil <ktkm 

4 Vended Wvimmfc W fiml by ffoan fee* 
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1 Tfc Wineless tortures cruel minds invent* 

I Those to subject whom Nature equal meant ? 

* If these you dare (albeit qjppiJt success 291 
f Empow’rs fai now unpunished to oppress) 

* JUwlving empire you and yours may doom, 

4 (RflRfet *11 subdu’d, yet Vandals vanquish’d 

I^Romc) 

4 Yfefc^fepirc may revplye, give them the day, 

yoh ma y yrtc, and blood may blood repay.’ 
Thill {ah J how far unequaU’4 by my lays, 
Unskill’d the heaft to mplt or miqd to raise) 
Sublime, bcneqf^qnt, deqp, sweetly clear, 

Worthy a Thomson’s Muse, aFREDERiCk’s ear. 
1 hus spoke the goddess j thus 1 faintly tell 301 
In what Wv’d works fJeav*n gives her to excel. 
But wty»!ief wwi&tt, to her true, 
Convaigm lead her to a prince like you ? 

These, Si a 1 salute you from life’s middle store, 
Rich without gold, and without titles great ; 306 
Knowledge «f book* and men exalts their thought, 
Xn wit wpmpliih’d, though in wiles nmqngfrfo 
Ohrefen rf whispers meant to wound hff wgu* * 
Nor •neet’d'ftor brib’d from virtue into shames 
In letponekgant, iabooo^bngbtf 311 

They (£***, they ca*cK and ll W fe fo fe 

Mixing wjdh these, a few of »nka« 4 fednr 

Tor wmfa wnb M n qt . «# «■»*, > 

Vea’d «PM^ *1* 

WN* 41m* m 9«S 
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From these the circling glass gives wit to Ohki«v 
The blight grow brighter, and cv*n courts teftne J 
From these so gifted, candid, aud upright, 

Flows knowledge, sefftkbg into ease polite. »*Sf 0 
Happy the men who such a prince canitease 1 
Happy the prince revetM by men like thMvNT 
His condescensions, dignity displty. 

Grave with the wise, and with the witty gif} 

For him fine marble in the quarry lies, f If 

Which in due etatues to bis fame shall irisej 
Ever shall Public Spirit beam hts prasm. 

And the Muse swell it in ittuaoan) lays. 


THE POET'S DEPENDENCE 

OH A STATESMAN^ 



In him, if 1 const 1 
iMrtei 


HSSFpfam, f*iA * themsclva, fejMrt * I 
.They wwh, *sy m a rk la s 6m 
They all wMbwqEt’lmniRts bqt dMmntf eaom. 4 
Thom tre wh»a* no pcaak»Tvl*m> pbc^ 
No title wish, and would accept no grace* 



no 
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Can l entreat they should for me obtain 
The feast, who greatest for thepselvei disdain ? 

A statestpan, knowing this,4hnkind, will crv, 

4 Those l«ve him; let those" serve him — why 
te ahouW 1 ?» 

SaR 4 haH 1 turn where lucre points my views, 
At fist desert my friends, at length abuse ? 

But, flatness terms, m promise be complies; ’ 
|f«n bury years, and hopes on hopes arise : 

I trus^sm trusted, on ay fairy gain, 

And woes on woes attend, an endless train. 


Be posts dispos'd at have for these 

No gold to pifead, no impudence to teaze. 

All secret service from any soul I hate, 

All dark intrigues of pleasure or of state. 

I have npf pdw*r dection»votes to gain. 

No win to hackney out polemic strain ; 

To shape, as tin# shall serve, my verse or prose 
To flatter thegce, nor slur a courtier's foes ; 

Nod him to ttanb with poise if ! prevail. 

Nor shock'd by him with libels 
Vkheeo these avooot, what claim so 
Tho’agile the Muse and virtue, birth antti w iet fo i 
wipe lives the iiinpmmrio In honor dear, 
To gbo whiuc he hm bought to hope, north# 
- ii them no sc^ i^ but m find fresh p siio; ^ 
^jjte fhlimandmpiuv mu d i < 0/&b&ke agstzt'j 7 
ta be, arkuM* 
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To lose 'that time which worthier thoi^iU require) 
To lose the health which sbbuld tbosd (hbughi* 
inspire ; 

To starve on hope, or, like camelioht, fete 
On ministenal faith, which means but aik 1 
But still, ur&rooping, I the crew disdain 
Who or by jobs or libels wealth obtain. 

Ne'er let me be, thro* those, from want eiteihpt j 
In one man's favor, in the world's contempt : 
Worse in my own ! — Thro’ those, to posts who rise 
Themselves in secret must themselves despise. 
Vile, and more vile, till they-at length disclaim 
Not sense alone of glory but of shame. 

What tho' I hourly see the servile herd 
For meanness honor'd and for guilt prefen’d j 
See selfish passion public 'dirtue seem, 

And public virtue an enthusiast dream s 
See favor'd falsehood, jdnocence helv'd, 

Meekness depress'd, qnd p«w'r-eke Jliridc f 
A scene will shew, alUrigjhieeus visjofi iuhte I 
Ihe sfl*ck exaltw end the proud debas'd^-* 

Wlfcte Wwhood^ridfc. **d«tmese&enf» » u 

kamw 

tWm, 

A poet kHMs m UW&f l Re l fimA, * 

Whmi finAt fav-mvtitt mmM x*ef , 
1 his west my ooghtty fa &dl fy t tt v^ 
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Say* vbcn fas tafe my sorrows lie ItpotM, 

That my past life so vagal v»egf disclos'd j 
Say, I well knew, while infe*st»te obscure, 
Without fee facing base, the being poor ; 

Say, I bad puts too mod*r»£e to transcend, 

Yet seme to mean, sad virtue not I* offend ; 

My heart supplying what my head deny’d, 

Say that by Pope esteem'd I liv'd and dy'd ; 
'Whom writings the best rules to write could give. 
Whose life the nobler science how to live. 


*THE GENTLEMAN. 

ADgfeKSSfcJ) TO JQHM JQLL1FFE, ESQ. 

* 

A DECENT mien, an elegance of fee ss. 
Words, wjfefe, at earn, each winning gram ci 
prefer k i 

4 l»fe, Vhra love, by wisfep* l^B^h'd, feme* 

S Wfagflystafemi^ self again, fay tom, tefem* * 
WlM^ltc to chance far focoditop am 
feKr dread from afeHtowlmn dngmti 
aad il m ammai and the hrast femumea 
fernmure ever grafe md warn vato 5 , 

% wit tfaitnolkentsoospawami faoows* t 

jrfac acme 4m mmmmi* tmtm sfan a ri # 
memon fay nmiov yrioopfad weofaock'd, 
jfiara to noipahy, Mpt so no sect; 
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Knowledge of various life, of learning too, 

Thence taste, thence truth, which will from taste 
ensue ; 

Unwilling censure, tho* a judgment clear, 

A smile indulgent, and that smile sincere $ 

An humble, tho’ an elevated mind ; 

A pride its pleasure but to serve mankind: 

If these esteem and admiration raise, 

Give true delight, and gain unflatt’ring praise, 

In one wish’d view, th’ accomplish’d man we see ; 
These graces all arc thine, and thou art he. 


THE GENIUS OF LIBERTY, 

A POEM. 

Occasioned by the departure of 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 
Written in the year 1734. 

M. ld rose the Morn j the face of Nature bright 
Wore one extensive smile of calm and light ; 
Wide o’er the land did bov^ffog silence reign. 
Wide o’er the blue diffusion of the Bute ; 

When, lo (before me, on the sou&ern those, 
Stood forth the pow’r Whom Albion's sons adore, 
Bless’d Liberty \ whose charge is A&ion*s isle, 
Whom Reason gives to bloom, sod Truth so afedt) 
SAVAGE, voutt. »* 





» 


; Pea *« Id gU4«n, shearing Liw to Iprtad, 
Ag 10 lift Itoft her taittty’d htad ; 
ftkih Industry to view, widk~p leasing cyts, 

Hef fleets, her cities, eAfl her harvests rise. 

In curious fcflibleMs Cv’ry art exprest, 

Glow’d from the l66tt, add brighten'd on hill vCsl : 
Science in various lights attention woti. 

Wav’d on his robe, &bd glitter’d in the Ittft . 

• My words, 1 he cry’d, 4 thy words observance 
claim ; 

* Resound, ye Mosel 1 and rtceive them, fame ! 

1 Here was my station when o’er ocean wide 

* The great 1 bird Williafn stretch’d his naval 

pride : 

* I with Inp tacYed ihfluthce sfWellM his loul, 

* Th’ enslav’d to free, lh’ enslaver to control. 

* In vain did waves disperse and winds detain ; 

1 He came, he sav’d ; in his was seen my reign. 

* How just, how great, the plan his soul design’d, 
‘ To humble tyrants, and secure mankind ! 

* Next Marlb’rough in his steps Successful trod; 

* 1 his, godlike plann’d* that, finish’d like « god ; 

* And while Oppression fled to realms unknown, 

4 Europe was free, and Britain glorious shone. 

« Where Nassau’s race extensive growth dir- 
play’d, 

* There Freedom ever fate d a shelt'rjng shade. 

* Still Heav*n is kind.- w i ce 1 from rite princely 

fK*» 

* Millions to bless, die branch auspicious shoot. 
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f He Jives, he flourishes, his honqr| |])th4i 

* Fair virtues blooming on hjs youthful hwdj 

1 Nurse him, ye heav'nly pevfs ! ye lupuy^oplfc 

* Into firm health, (air fame, and length 

He paus'd ; and citing o'er the 4epp hi* Aj^i 
Where the list pillow swells into tfct fby, 
Where, in gay vision, round th’ horizon's liar. 
The moving clouds with varipua beauty «hiof S 
As drooping from their bosqm, tiug’d with gold. 
Shoots forth a tail, amusiye to bchqld; 

J.o 1 while it* light the glpwiqg wave returns, 
Prpad Uhe a tun the hash approaching bums : 
Near, and more near, great Nassau %$on he spy’d. 
And beauteous Anna 1 Britain's eldest pride 1 
Thus spoke the Geniu$ a* advanc'd the sailw 

* Hail, blpom^g He r o! $gb^pm frineessl hailf 
1 Thy charms thy mother** love of truth display, 

‘ Her light of virtue, *?4 fc* taw’* ray ; 

* Her dignity, which, qppyiug the divine, 

* Soften'd thro* condescension, low to shine : 

4 Qrpatnap pf thought, with pwlf ftc* for its gnsife, 

* Knowledge from nature and from art supply*d, 

* To noblest objects pointed various ways, 

* Pointed by Judgment's clear unerring rays.* 

What manly virtues in her mind excel I 
Yet on her heart what tender passieps dwell I 
For, ah ! what pangs did late her peace destroy, 
To part with thee, so worn to give her joy 1 
How heav'd her breast ! bow saddenH w as her 
All in the mother then was lost the queen s (mien I 
** - 
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The swelling tear then dimm’d her parting view, 
T'h P struggling sigh stopp’d abort her last adieu : 
fev’n now thy fancy ’d pmls fill her mind, 

secret rock, rough wave, and rising wind, 

Tie shoal so treach’rous near the tempting land, 
Th’ ingulfing whirlpool, and the swallowing 'sand; 
These fancy’d perils all, by day, by night, 

In thoughts alarm her, and in dreams affright ! 

Tor thee her heart unceasing love declares, 

In doubts, in hopes, in wishes, and in pray’rs 1 
Her pray’rs are heard — For me, *tis thine to brave 
The sand, the shoal, rock, whirlpool wind, and 
wave : 

Kind safety waits to waft thee gently o’er, 

And Joy to greet thee on the Belgic shore. 

May future times, when their fond praise would 
tell 

How most their fav’rite characters excel, 

How bless’d ! how great I — then may their songs 
declare 

So great I so bless’d l such Anne and Nassau were. 
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THE ANIMALCULE. 

A TA If. 

Occasioned by his Grace the Duke of fiuilfod's receiving the 
small-pox by inoculation. 

In Animalcules, Muse I display 
Spirits of name unknown in song. 

Reader ! a kind attention pay, 

Nor think an useful comment long. 

Far less than mites, on mites they prey; 

Minutest things may swarms eontain : 

When o’er your iv’ry teeth they stray, 

Then throb your little nerves yich pain. 

Fluids in drops minutely swell; 

These subtil beings each contains ; 

In the small sanguine globes they dwell, 

Roll from the bean, and trace the veins. 

Thro* ev’ry tender tube they rove, 

In finer spirits strike the brain, 

Wind quick, thro* ev’ry fibrous grove, 

And seek thro’ pones, the bean again. 

If they with purer drops dilate, 

And lodge where entity began. 

They actuate with a genial boat, 

And kindle into future man. 

K 3 
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But when our lives are Nature’s due, 

Air, seas, nor fire, their friges dissolve, 

* They matter thro* all forms pursue. 

And oft’ to genial heats revolve. 

Thus once an Animalcule prov’d. 

When man, a patron to the bays, 

This patron was in Greece belov’d, 

Yet fame was faithless to his praise. 

In Rome this Animalcule grew 
Mecsnas, whom the Classics rate 2 
Among the Gauls it prov’d Richlieu, 

In learning, pow’r, and bounty great. 

In Britain Halifax it rose; 

(By Halifax bloom’d Congreve’s strains) 
And now it, rediminish'd, glows 
To glide thro’ godlike Rutland’s veins. 

A plague there is, too many know. 

Too seldom perfect cures befall it ; 

The Muse may term it Beauty’s foe,. 

Jn physic the Small-pox we call it. 

From Turks we learn this plague t* assuage. 
They, by admitting, turn its course ; 

Their kiss will tame the tumor’s rage; 

By yiiliftng they o’ercome the force. 
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Thus Rutland did its touch invite, 
While, watchful in the ambient air. 
This little guardian, subtile spright, 

Did with the poison in repair. 

Th* infection from the heart it dears ; 
Th’ infection now dilated thin, 

In pearly pimples but appears, 

Expell’d upon the surface skin. 

And now it, mouldring, wastes away : 
’Tis gone ! — doom’d to return no more ; 
Our Animalcule keeps its stay, 

And must new labyrinths explore. 

And now the noble’s thoughts are seen, 
Unmarked, it views his heart’s desires ; 
It now reflects what it has been, 

And, rapt’rous, at his change admires. 

Its pristine virtues kept, combine. 

To be again in Rutland known ; 

But they, immers’d, no longer shine, 
Nor equal, nor increase his own* 
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THE EMPEOYMEJfT OF BEAUTY. 

A POEM. 

ADDREbSEI? to MRS- BRIDGET JONEp, 

A young widow Udy of lly, Caermutbeoslurp. 

Once Beauty, wishing £cmd desire to move, 
Contriv'd to catch the heart of wand’ring Love. 
Come, purest Atoms I Beauty aid implores ; 

For new soft texture leave ethereal stores. 

They «?qpie, they crowd, they shining hues unfold. 
Be theirs a form which Beauty’s self shall mould l 
To mould my charmer’s form she all apply’d* — 
Whence Cambria boasts the birth of Nature’s pride. 

She calls the Gracefr — Such is Beauty"! state, 
Prompt at her call th’ obedient Graces wait. 

First your fair fact they shape, and shape so please; 
Each stands design’d for dignity and ease. 

Firm on these curious pedestals depend 
Two polish’d pillars, which as fair ascend; 

From well-wrought knees, more fair, more large they 
Seen by the Muse, tbo’ hid from aortal eyes: [rice, 
More polish’d yet your fabric, each sustains 
That purest temple where perfection reigns. 

A small sweet circle forms your faultless waist, 

By Beauty shap’d, to be by Love embrac’d. 
Beyond that less’ning waist two orbs devise ; 

What swelling charms in fair proportion rise; 
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Fresh peeping there two blushing buds are found, 
Each like a rose, which lilies white surround: 
There feeling sense let pitying sighs inspire, 

Till panting pity swells to warm desire: 

Desire, tho' warm, is chaste; each warmest kiss 
All rapture chaste, when Ilymei. bids the bliss. 
Rounding and soft, two taper aims descend: 

Two snow-white hands in taper fingers end. 

Lo ! cunning Beauty on each palm designs 
J-ove’s fortune, and your own, in mystic lines; 
And lovely whiteness either arm contains, 
DiVersify’d with azure wand’ring veins ; 

The wand'ring veins conceal a gen’rous ft r 1 ' 

The purple treasure of celestial blood. 

Rounding and white your neck, as curious rears 
O’er all a face where Beauty's self appears. 

Her soft attendants smooth the spotless skin. 

And smoothly-oval, turn the shapely chin; 

The shapely chin to Beauty’s rising face 
Shall, doubling gently, give a double grace. 

And soon, sweet op’ning, rosy lips disclose, 

The well-rangM teeth in lily whit'ning rows. 

Here life is breath'd, and florid Hfe assumes 
A breath, whose fragrance vies with vernal blooms; 
And two fur cheeks give modesty to rake 
A beauteous blush at praise, tho 1 just the praise t 
And Nature now, from each kind ray, supplies 
Soft clement joules, and love-inspiring eyas ; • 
New graces (6 those eyes mild shades allow. 
Fringe their fur lids, and pencil either brow: 
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While sense of vision lights up orbs so rare, 
May none hut pleasing object* visit there ! 

Two little porches, (whwh one sense empow’fs 
To draw rich scent from aromatic flow’rs) 

In structure neat, and deck’d with polish’d grace, 
Shall equal first, then heighten Beauty’s face. 

To smelling sense, ohl may the flaw’ry yea? 

Its first, last choicest, incense offer here l 
Transparent next, two curious crescents bound 
The two-fold entrance of inspiring sound. 

And granting a new pqw’r of sense to hear. 

New finer organs from each curious ear, 
Formjft’tynbihe what most the soul can move. 
Music fnd reason, poesy and love. 

Neat on an open front is pleasing wrought 
A pensive sweetness, born of patient Thought; 
Above your lucid shoulders locks display’d, 
Prone to descend i shall soften light with shades 
All with % nameless air and mien unite, 

And as you movo each movement is delight : 
Tun’d is your malting tongue and equal mind. 
At once by knowledge hoigbtn’d and refin’d. 

The Virtue* neat to Beauty’* nod incline, 

Pot where they lend not light she cannot shine; 
Let these the temp'd** seme of taste reveal, 

AM give while Nature spreads the simple meal, 
The palate pure, w relish health design’d. 

From Ipetny as taintless at you* mind* 

The Virtues chastity and tn*th impart, 

AM moeiA 0 awmhwtovw* yaw heart. 
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Thus Btauty finish'd — thus she gains the sway, 
And Love still follows where she leads thfe way. 
From fe’vry gift of Heav'n to charm is thine; 

To love, to praise, and to adore, be mine. 


VALENTINE'S DAY. 

A POEM* 

ADDRESSED TO A YO UNO WIDOW LA AY. 

’ *• 

Adieu* ye Reeks that witness’d once mytiamet 
Return'd my sighs, and eccho'd Chloe'ii Mine I 
Cambria, farewell I — my Chios's charms 00 tttOre 
Invite my seeps along Llanelly’s shore ; 

There no wild dens conceal voracious fiats* 

The beach no fierce amphibious monster fcnOWi ) t 
No crocodile t^ete flesh’d with prey appears, 

And o'er that bleeding ptey weeps crtfel team; 

No false hyaena, feigning human grief. 

There murders bite whose goodness means relief; 
Yet tides, conspiring with unfaithful giOuad, 

Tho* distant aceti/ arsth treach'rous arms sal" round 5 
There quickslpds, thick as Beauty’S marts, aftnof, 
Look fair ao tempts and whom trey tempt d e s tr oy. 
I watch'd the tens, 1 pac’d the taftdi with Cart, 
Escap'd, hut wildly rtnh'd on Beatty Hi mart. 1 
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Ah !— Better far, than by that snare o’erpowVd 
Had sands ingulf d me, or had £tcas devour’d. 

Far from that shore whcdb-Syren Beauty dwells, 
And wraps sweet ruin in resistless spells ; 

From Cambrian plains, which Chloe’s lustre boast, 
Me native England yields a safer coast. 

Chloe, farewell ! — Now seas, with boist’rous pride, 
Divide us, and will ever far divide ; 

Yet while each plant, which vernal youth resumes, 
Feels the green blood ascend in future blooms; 
While little feather’d songsters of the air 
In woodlands tuneful woo and fondly pair. 

The Muse $xults, to Beauty tunes the lyre. 

And w£lfl$ng Loves the swelling notes inspire. 

Sure on this day, when hope attains success* 
Bright Venus first did young Adonis bless: 

.Her charms not brighter, Chloe! sure than thine; 
Tho’ flush’d his youth, nor more his warmth than 
Sequester’d far within a myrtle grove, [mine. 
Whose blooming bosom courts retiring Love ; 
Where a clear sun the blue serene displays, 

And sheds thro’ vernal air attemper’d rays ; 
Where flow’rs their aromatic incense bring, 

And fragrant flourish in eternal spring ; 

There mate to mate each dove responsive cooes, 
While this assents as that enamour'd Vooes : 

There rills amusive send from rocks around 
A solitary, pleasing, murm’ring sound,* 

Then form a limpid lake. The lake serene 
Reflects Use winders of the bliiful scene 
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To love the birds atm ic their cht r ping throats. 
And on each bre< zc immortal it is c floats. ' 
There, seated on a rising tuif is seen, 

Graceful in loose j ray the ( yprian queen ; 

All fresh and fair all it tld as Ocean gave 
The goddess, rising from the azure wave; 
Dtsbeveh’d locks di 1 i lestial Jews, 

And all her limbs divine pt rf imes diffuse, 

Her voice so charms the plumy warbling throngs, 
In lm’nirg woridr 1< st, suspend their songs. 

It sounds — ‘ Whv lureis inv Adonis ’ — cry, 

• Why loiters m\ Adt i i ?’ — rocks reply. 

• Oh * come av ay ’ ’ —they thnee repeating say, 
And Echo thuce repeats, — ‘Oh I corr t away 1 
Kind zephyrs wifr hem to ^er lover’s ears. 

Who instant at i’ < nchanting call appears. 

Her placid eu , v 1 ere spark In g joy refines. 
Benignant with lluring lustre shines 

IJis locks, wh th in loose rmglets charm the view, 
Float careless, from their lucid amber hue. 

A myrtle wreath her i osy fingers frame, 

Which from ter hand his polish’d temples claim; 
Hit temples fa r a streakj ig beauty stains, 

A* smooth white marble shines with azure veins. 
He kneel’d: her snowy band he trembling seiz'd. 
Just lifted so bis” Up, and gently squeez’d ; 

The meaning squeeze return'd, Love caught Us hue. 
And enter 9 ! at his palm thro' ev'ry pose i 
Then tweU’d her dpwny breasts, ull then inclos’d. 
Fast-heaving, half conceal'd and half Expos’d: 
VOL.il* I* 
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Soft she reclines. He, as they fall and rise, 
Hangs hov’ring o’er them with enamour’d eves. 
And, warm’d, grows wanton^As he thus admir'd* 
He pry'd, he touch’d, and wjth the touch was fir'd. 
Half angry, yet half pleas’d, her fiown beguiles 
The boy to fear; but at his fear she smiles. 

The youth less tim’rous, and the fair less coy. 
Supinely am’rous they reclining toy. 

More am’rous still bis sanguine meanings stole 
In wistful glances to her soft’nmg soul ; 

In her fair eye bet fioft’ning soul he reads: 

To freedom freedom, boon to boon succeeds. 

With conscious $lush th’impassion’d charmer burns. 
And bhish for blush th’impassion’d youth returns. 
They look, they languish, sigh with pleasing pain* 
And wish and^gtte, and gate and wish again. 
'Twixt her Iwm parting bosom steals the boy. 

And more titan hope preludes tumultuous joy ; 
ThfO* ev’ry vtijA the vig’rous transport ran ; 

Strung ev’ry fierve, and brac’d the boy to man. 
Struggling, yet yielding, half o’erpow’r’d, she pants. 
Seems td deny, and yet denying grants. 

Quick, like the tendrils of a curling vine, 

Fond limbs with limbs in am’rous folds entwine: 
Lips press on lips, caressing and carest, 

Now eye darts flaine to eye/ and freest to breast: 
AH she resigns, as dear desires incite. 

And rapt ha tended the brink of full delight* 

Her waist compress’d hi his exulting arms, 

He Storm!, explores, and rsfitt all her rhn— if 
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Clasps in exotic hliss th' expiring fair, 

And thrilling, melting, nestling, riots there. 

Hovr long the rapture lasts, how soon it fleets, 
How oft it pauses, and how oft repeats, 

"What joys they both receive and both bestow 
Virgins may guess, but wives experienc’d know : 
From joys like these (ah ! why deny’d to me ?) 
Spnmga fresh blooming boy, my Fair! from thee. 
May he, a new Adorns, lift his crest 
In all the florid grace ef youth confect I 
First let him learn to lisp your lover’s name. 

And v hen he reads, here annual read my flame. 
When beauty first shall wake his genial fire, 

And the first tingling sense excite desire; 

When the dear object, of his peace possest, 

Gains and still gains onhitf unguarded breast. 

Then may he say, as he this verse reviews. 

So my bright mother charm’d the poet’s Muse ; 

His heart thus flutter’d oft ’twixt doubt and fear. 
Lighten'd with hope, and sadden’d with despair. 
Say, on some rival did she smile too kind ? 

Ah ! road^rwhat jealously distract* bis mind ) 
Smil’d she on him ? he imag'd rays divine, 

And gaa'd and gladden'd with a love like mine. 
How dwelt her pr*i*c upon his raptur'd tongue! 
Ah ! wbcasbe f row old what plaintive notes he sung ! 
And could the frown on hun~~Ah I wherefore tell ; 
On him, whose only crime was loving well ? 

Thus may the son his pangs with mine compeer. 
Then wish his mother had been kind as fair. 
l 2 
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For him may love the myrtle wreath entwine, 

*1 ho* the sad willow suits a wot like mine : 

Ne’er may the filial hope^rke me complain ; 

Ah 1 never sigh and bleed like me in vain.— 
When death affoids that peace which Love de- 
Ah ! no— far other scenes my fate supplies ; [dies. 
When earth to earth my i tii • ss corse n laid. 

And oVr it hangs the vt v r cypicss sha ’e ; 

When pile I flit alo g the dreary coast, 

An hapless lover’s pi iing plaintive ghost; 

Here annual on this dear returning day, 

While feather’d’xhofrs renew the melting lay, 

May you, wy Fair 1 when you these strains shall see. 
Just spave one sigh, one tear to love and me ; 

Me who, nj absence or in u ath, adoie 
Those heav’fiiy charms I musr behold no more. 

LONDON AND BRISTOL. 

DEL1NEA1 ED *. 

T* wo sea-port cities m irk Britannia’s fame. 

And these, from commerce, diiTrent honors claim. 
What diiTrent honors shall the Muses pay. 

While one inspires and one untunes the lay? 

Now silver Isis bright’ nirig flows along. 

Echoing from Oxford shore each classic song, ' 

* 1 e Author preferred this title to that of Lmdom +md 
Bristol co^puitdy wbiciu prhea he began the piece, he iM» 
ded ID prefix to M. 
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Then weds with Thame ; and these O London ! see 
Swelling with naval pride, the pride of thee ! 
Wide, deep, umully'd, Thames meandering glides 
And heats thy wealth on mild majestic tides. 

Thy ships, with gildpd palaces that vie 

In gin t’nng pomp, strike wond’ring China's eye ; 

And thence it aiming hear, in splendid state, 

To Britain's merchants, India’s eastern freight. 
India her treasures from her western shores, 

Due at thy feet, a willing tribute pours; 

Thy warring navies distant nations awe, 

And bid the world obey thy righteous law. 

Thus shine thy manly sons of liberal mind, 

Thy Change deep-busy ’d, yet as courts refin'd} 
Councils, like senates, that enforce debate 
With fluent eloquence and reason's weight; 
Whose patriot \irtuc lawless Pow'r controls, 
Their British, emulating Roman souls: 

Of these the worthiest still selected stand, 

Still lead the senate, and still save the land: 
Social, not selfish here, O Learning! trace 
Thy friends, the lovers of all human race. 

In a dark bottom sunk, O Bristol ! now 
With native malice lift thy lowering brow ; 

Then as some hell^om sprite in mortal guise 
Borrows the shape of Goodness and belies, 

AH fair, kll smug, to yon proud hall invite, 

To feast ait stranger* ape an air polite ; 

From Cambria drain'd, or England's western coast, 
Not elegant, yet canty banquets boast I 
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Revere, or seem the stranger to revere ; 

Praise, fawn, profess, be all tljjngs but sincere; 
Insidious now, our bosom secrets steal, 

And these with sly sarcastic sneer, reveal. 

Present we meet thy sneaking treaeb’rous smiles; 
The harmless absent still thy sneer ieviles: 

Such as m thee all parts superior find, 

The sneer that marks the fool and knave combin'd: 
When melting Pity would afford relief, 

The ruth'ess sneer that insult adds to grief. 

What friendship casist thou boast? what honors 
claim ? 

To thee each stranger owes an injur’d name. 

What angles thy sons must in their foes excite 1 
Thy sons ! to whom all discord is delight ; 

From whom eternal mutual railing flows; 

Who in each other’s crimes their own expose : 

Thy son’s! tho' crafty, deaf to Wisdom's call. 
Despising all men, and despis’d by all; 

Sons 1 while thy tlilft a ditch-like river laves, 

Rude as thy rocks, and muddy as thy waves, 

Of thoughts as narrow as of words immense, 

As full of turbulence as void of sense ? 

Thee, thee, what senatorial souls adorn! 

Thy natives, sure, would prove a senate’s scorn. 

Do strangers deign to serve tfeee; what their 
praise ; 

Their gen’rous services thy murmurs raise. 

What fiend malign, that o’er thy air presides. 
Around fiom breast to breast inherent glides, 
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And as he glides there scatters in a trice 
The lurking seeds of ev’ry rank device ? 

Let foreign youths to thy indentures run, 

Each, each will prove, in thy adopted son, 

Proud, pert, and dull— tho* brilliant once from 
schools, 

Will scorn all learning’s as all virtue’s rules ; 

And tho* by nature, friendly, honest, brave, 

Turn a sly, selfish, simp’ring, sharping knave. 
Boast petty courts, where sread of fluent ease 
Of cited precedents and learned picas ; 

Stead of sage counsel in the dubious cause, 
Attornies, chatt’rmg wild, burlesque the laws— 
(So shameless quacks who doctors rights invade, 
Of jargon and of poison form a trade ; 

So canting coblar’s, while from tubs they teach, 
Buffoon the gospel they pretend to preach) 

Boast petty courts, whence rules new rigor draw, 
Unknown to Nature’s and to Statute law : 

Quirks that explain all savings rights away 
To give tb’ attorney and the catchpole prey. 

IS there where law too rig'rous may descend. 

Or Charity her kindly hand extend? 

Thy courts that, shut when Pity would redress, 
Spontaneous- open to inflict distress. 

Try misdemeanors '—all thy wiles employ, 

Not to chastise th* offender, but destroy ; 

Bid the large lawless fine his fete foretell ; 

Bid it beyond his crime and fortune swell ; 
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Cut off from service due to kindred blood, 
To private welfare and to j^ibhc good; 
Pity’d by all but thee, he sentenc’d lies, 
Imprison'd languishes, imprison’d dies. 


* 

* 


Boast swarming vessels, whose plebeian state 
Owes not to merchants but mechanics freight; 
Boast noujgbfcbut pedlar fleets-~-in war’s alarms 
Unknown 10 glory as unknown to arms : 

Boast thy base Tolsey and thy turnspit dogs. 
Thy Halliers’ + horses, and thy human hogs; 
Upstarts and mushrooms, proud relentless hearts l 
Thou blank of science 1 and thou dearth of arts; 
Such foes as learning once was doom’d to see, 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals were hut types of thee l 
Proceed, great Bristol 1 in all righteous ways, 
And let one justice heighten yet thy praise ; 

Still spaie the catamite and swinge the whore. 

And be whai’er Gomorrah was before. 


* A place where the merchtttr used te meet to tranmet tail 
affairs before the Ex- lunge was erected. &e GeoffeW* 
guzme, vol. xiii. p. 4i#v 

+ Hdiiien are the ponpne who dove or own the aledpe 
w)uch *re here used instead of carta. 
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ON FALSE HISTORIANS. 

A SATIRE. 

Sore of all plagues with which dull prose ia 
curst, 

Scandals from False Historians, spot the worst : 

In quest of these the Muse shall first advance, 
Bold to explore the regions of romance ; 

Romance call’d Hist’iy — Lo ! at once she skims 
The visionary world of monkish whims; 

Where fallacy in legends wildly shines. 

And vengeance glares from violated shrines ; 
Where saints perform all tricks, and startle thought 
With many a miracle that ne’er was wrought: 
Saints that ne’er liv’d, or such as justice paints, 
Jugglers on superstition palm'd for saints. 

Here canonized let creed-mongers be shown, 
Red-letter’ d saints, and red assassins known; 
While those they martyr’d such as anf^elsrose! 

All black enroll’d among Religion's foes. 

Snatch’d by sulphurous clouds, a Lye proclaims 
Number'd with fiends, and plung’d in endless flames. 

HistVy from air or decp_ draws many a sprigbt. 
Such as from nurse or priest might boys affright. 
Or such, as but o’er fev’rish slumbers fly. 

And fix in melancholy Frenzy’s eye. 

Now meteors make enthusiast wonder stare* 

And image wild poruntajs* wars in air 1 
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Seers fall entranc’d! sdme wizards lawless skill 
Now whirls, now fetters, Nature’s works at will! 
Thus His’try, by.machinejfembckepic seems, 

Not from poetic but from monkish dreams. 

The devil, who priest and soic'rer must obey. 

The sorc’rer us'd to raise, the paison lay. 

When Echard wav’d his pen, then His'try shows 
The parson conjured, and the fiend uprose. 

A camp at distance, and the scene a wood, 

Here enter’d Noll, and there old Satan stood. 

No tail his rump, ins foot no hoof reveal'd* 

Like a wise cuckold, with his horm conceal'd; 
Not a gay terpent glitt'ring to ihe eye, 

But more than serptm or than harlot sly 5 
For ltfwyef-like, a fiend 110 wit can 'scape. 

The demon stands confess’d in proper shape ; 

Now spreads his parchment, now is sign'd the scroll 
Thus Noll gains empire, and the Devil has Noll. 

Wondrous Historian 1 thus account for evil. 
And thus for its success — 'tis all the devil. 

Tho* ne'er that devil we saw, yet one we see — 
One of an author sure, and — thou art he. 

But dusky phantoms, Muse 1 no more p urine; 
Now dealer objects open — yet untrue. 

Awful the genuine Historian's name ; 

False ones-*— with what materials build they fame? 
Fabrics of fame, by dirty means made good. 

As nests of martin's are compil'd of mud. 

Peace be with Curil !— with him I wave all strife. 
Who pens each felon’s bed each actor's life. 
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Biography that cooks the devil's martyrs, 

And lards with luscious rapes the cheats of Chartres. 

Materials which belief in Gazettes claim, 
Loose*«tru tic, run jingling into History's name : 
Thick as Egyptian clouds of raining flies, 

As thick as worms where mat) corrupting lies: 

As pt sts obscene, that hwnt the ruin’d pile, 

As monstrrs flound’nngin the muddy Nile; 
Minutes, Memoirs, View*, and Reviews, appear, 
Where slander darkens each recorded year, 

In a past reign is feign’d some am’rous league; 
Some ling or letter now reveals th* intrigue: 
Queens with their minions work unseemly things. 
And boys grow dukes when catamites to kings. 
Does a prince i:c ? what poisons they surmise ( ’ 
No royal mortal, sure, by nature dies. 

Is a prince born ? what birth more base believ'd! 
Or, what’s more strange, his mother ne’er coo* 
ceiv’d ! 

Thus slander popular o’er troth prevails, 

And easy minds imbibe romantic tales; 

Thus, 'stead of History, such authors raise 
Mere etude wild novels of bad hints ft* play*. 

Some usurp names— -an English garreteer. 

From minutes foig’d is Mohdeur MemagWr*. 

* Tt* Whittles of Mont. I UN* OrtMUtttt to Vt- 

Itfv the admimstrauon in thr tv or last rein of CUecs Awe's 
Seiko. The troth b, that ihi* ttbel V* Hot wtfitcB bjr Mow. 
Messages, neither way ray auefc boa* *«*»»« hi (to 
Fiehdt tongue, from which u utgqmdctiUj add ia (hr Wto- 
yage to be t n ruts te d, totaegs. 
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Some, while on good or ill success they sure. 
Give conduct a complexion dirk or fair : 

Others, as little to inquiry prone, 

Account for actions tho’ their spring’s unknown. 

One statesman' vices has, and virtues too, 

Hence will contested character ensue* 

View but the black, he’s fiend ; the bright but scan, 
He’s angel: view him all — he’s still a man. 

But such Hi&tonans all accuse, acquit; 

No virtue these, and those no vice admit: 

For cither in a friend no fault will know, 

And neither own a virtue in a foe. 

Where hearsay-knowledge, sits on public names; 
And bold conjecture or extols or blames, — 

Spying party-libels, from whose ashe» dead 
A monster, misnam’d Hist’ry lifts its head ; 
Contending factions crowd to hear its roar. 

But when once heard it dies to noise no more : 
From these no answer, no applause from those. 
O’er half they simper and o’er half they doze* 

So when in Senate, with egregious pate, 

Perks up Sir in some deep debate, 

He hems, looks wise, tunes thin his lab'ring throat. 
To prove black white, postpone or palm the voles 
In sly contempt some * Hear him I hear him ! ’ cry ; 
Some yawn, some sneer; none second, none reply. 

But date such miscreants now to rush abroad. 
By blanket, cane, pump, pillory, unaw’d ? 

Dare they imp Falsehood thus, and plume hcT wings. 
From present characters and recent things ? 
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Yes : what untruths! or truths in what disguise! 
What Boyers and what Oldmixons arise ! 

What facts from all but them and Slander screen'd i 1 
Here meets a council, no where else conven'd ; 
There, from originals, come thick as spawn 
Letters ne’er wrote, memorials never drawn ; 

To secret conference ne’er held they yoke 
Treaties ne'er plann’d, and speeches never spoke. 
From Oldmixon ! thy brow, too well we know. 
Like sin from Satan, far and wide they go, 

In vain may St. John safe in conscience sit, 

In vain with truth confute, contemn with wic ; 
Confute, contemn, amid selected friends, 

There sinks the justice, there the satire ends, 

Here, tho’ a cent’ry scarce such leaves unclose. 
From mould and dust the slander sacred grows. 
Now none reply where all despise the page ; 

But will dumb scorn deceive no future age ? 

Then should dull petiods cloud not seeming fact. 
Will no fine pen th’ unanswer'd lie extract ? 
Well-set in plan, and polish’d into style. 

Fair and more fair may finish'd fraud beguile! 

By ev'ry language snatch'd, by time receiv’d, 

In ev'ry clime, by ev'ry age, believ'd. 

How vain to virtue trust the great their name. 
When such their lot for infamy oc fame ! 
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ON THE RECOVERY 

OF^. 

A LADY OF QUALITY 

FROM frHE SMALL-POX- 

Lo n g a lov’d fair had bleat'd her consort’s sight 
With irn'rous pride and undisturb’d delight, 

Till death, grown envious, with repugnant aim 
Frown’d at their joys, and uig’d a tyrant's claim. 
He summons each disease— the noxious crew. 
Writhing in dire distortions, strike His view; 
From various plagues, which various natures know, 
Forth rushes Beauty’s fear’d and fervent foe. 

Fierce to the Char the missile mischief flies, 

The sanguine streams in raging ferments rise: 

It drives, omnipotent, thro' ev’ry vein. 

Hangs on the heart, and burns around the brain. 
Now a chill damp the charmer's lustre dims; 

Sad o'er her eyes the livid langor swims; 

Her eyes, that with a glance could joy inspire, 
Like setting seam, scarce shorn a glimm'ring Are. 

Here stands a consort, sort with anguish ptest. 
Grief in his eye rad tenor in his breast : 

The Paphian Graces, unit with anxious care, 

In silent sorrow weep the warning Fair. 

Eight suns successive roll their fire away, . 

And eight slow nights see their deep shades decay: 
While these revolve, tho' mute each Muse appears, 
Each speaking eye drops eloquence in tears. 
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On the ninth noon great Phmbua listening bonds; 
On the ninth noon each voice in pray'r ascend*— 
Great God of Light, of Song, and Physic’s art I 
Restore the languid fair, new soul impart ; 

Her beauty, wit, and virtue, claim thy care, 

And tby own bounty’s almost rival’d there. 

Each paus’d: the god assents. Would death 
advance ? 

Phoebus, unseen, arrests the tbreat'niog lance ; 
Down from his oib a vivid influence streams. 

And quick’ning earth imbibes salubrious beams; 
Each halmy plant increase of virtue knows, 

And Art, inspir’d with all her patron, glows; 

The charmer's op'uing eye kind hope reveals, 

Kind hope her .consort's breast enliv’ning feels ; 
Each grace revives, each Muse resumes the lyre, 
Each beauty brightens with rciumin’d fire : * 

As Health’s auspicious pow’rs gay life display. 
Death, sullen at the sight, stalks slow away* 

VERSES 

Occasioned by the Right Hoa. 

TIIL LADY VISCOUNTESS TYRCONNEL'a 

RECOVERY AT PATH. 

W here Thames, with pride, behold* Augusta'S 
And either India pours into her arms a [charms, 
Where liberty bids hone st arts abound. 

And pleasures dance in one eternal round ; 

M 2 
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High-thron’d appears the laughter-loving dame. 
Goddess of Mirth, Euphrosyne her name ; 

Her smile more cheerful^hap a vernal morn, 

All life I all bloom ! of Youth and Fancy bom; 
Touch’d into joy what hearts to her submit ! 

She looks her sire, and speaks her mother’s wit. 

- O’er the gay world the sweet inspirer reigns ; 
Spleen flies, and Elegance her pomp sustains. 
Thee, Goddess ! thee the fair and young obey ; 
Wealth, Wit, Love, Music, all confess thy sway. 
In the bleak wild ev’n Want by thee is blest. 

And pampn’d Pride without thee pines for rest. 
The rich grow richer while in thee they find 
The matchless treasure of a smiling mind. 

Science by thee flows soft in social ease, 

And Virtue, losing rigor, learns to please. 

« The goddess summons each illustrious name. 
Bids the gay talk, and forms th’ amusive game. 
She whose fair throne is fix’d in human souls. 
From joy to joy her eye delighted rolls. 

• But where,’ she cry’d, • is she, my fav’ritc! 1 she 

* Of all my race the dearest far to me ! 

4 Whose life’s the life of each refin’d delight ?• 
She said — hut no Tyrconnel glads her sight t 
Swift sunk her laughing eyes in languid fear ; 
Swift rose the swelling sigh and trembling tear ; 

In kind low murmurs all the lots deplore ; 
Tyrconnel droops, and pleasure is no more 1 
The goddess, silent, paus'd in museful air, 

Bttt Mirth, like Virtue, cannot long despair; 
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Celditulohinted thoughts gay hope inspir’d, 4 
Smiling she rose, and all with hope were fir’d. 
Where Bath’s ascending turrets meet her eyes, 
Straight wafted on the tepid breeze she flies, 

She flies, her elder sister Health to find, 

She finds her on the mountain-brow reclin’d : 
Around her birds in earliest concert sing, 

Her cheek the semblance of the kindling spring, 
Fresh-tinctured like a summer-ev’ning sky, 

And a mild sun sits smiling in her eye : 

Loose to the wind her verdant vestments flow, 
Her limbs yet recent from the springs below j 
There oft she bathes, then peaceful sits secure, 
Where ev’ry gale is fragrant, fresh, and pure ; 
Where flow'rs and herbs their cordial odors blend, 
And all their balmy virtues fast ascend. 

* Hail, Sister ! hail,’ the kindred goddess erica, 
4 No common suppliant stands before your eyes. 

* You, with whose living breath the mom is fraught, 
4 Flush the fair check, and point the cheerful 

thought I 

* Strength, vigor, wit, depriv'd of thee, decline 1 
4 Each finer sense that forms delight is thine f 

4 Bright suns by thee diffuse a brighter blaze, . 

4 And the fresh green, a fresher green displays! 

4 Without the pleasures die, or daily cloy, 

* And life with thee, howe’er depress’d, is joy. 

*« Such thy vast pow’r l”-i^-The deity replies j 

•« Mirth never asks a boon which Health denies} 
m3 
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“ Our mingled gifts transcend imperial wealth : 

“ Health strengthens Mii^h,' and Mirth inspirits 
health. fare mine ; 

“ These gales, yon springs, herbs, flow’rs, and sun 
41 Thine is their smile 1 be all their influence thine. 1 * 
Euphrosyne rejoins—* Thy friendship prove : 

4 See the dear sickn’ning object of my love 1 
4 Shall that warm heart, so cheerful ev*n in pain, 

4 So form’d, to please, unpleas’d itself remain ? 

4 Sister ! in her my smile anew display, 

* And all the social world shall bless thy sway/ 
Swift as she speaks Health spreads the purple wing, 
Soars in the colour’d clouds, and sheds the spring ; 
Now bland and sweet she floats along in air ; 

Air feels, and soft’ning owns, th’ ethereal fair ! 

In still descent she melts the op’ning flow’rs, 

And deep impregnates plants with genial show'rs ; 
The genial show’rs, new^rising to the ray, 

Exhale in roseate clouds, and glad the day : 

Now in a Zephyr’s borrow’d voice she sings, 
Sweeps the fresh dews, and shakes them from her 
Shakes them embalm’d; or, in a gentle kiss, [wings, 
Breathes the sure earnest of awak’ning bliss : 
Sappbira feels it, with a soft surprise, 

Glide thro’ her veins, and quicken in her eyes 1 
Instant in her own form the goddess glows. 
Where, bubbling warm, the genial water flows } 
Theft, plunging* to the flood new virtue gives, 
Stepps evry charm, and as she bathes it -lives I 
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As from her locks she sheds the vital show V, 

4 ’Tis done I’ she cries, 1 these springs possess m y 
4 Let these immediate to thy darling roll [pow'r 1 
4 Health, vigor, life, and gay-returning soul. 

4 Thou smil’st, Euphosyne ! and conscious see, » 
* Prompt to thy smile, how Nature joys with 
thee. 

All is green life ! all beauty rosy bright, 

4 Full Harmony, young Love, and dear Delight 1 
4 See vernal Hours lead circling Joys along 1 
4 All sun, all bloom, all fragrance, and all tong ! 

4 Receive thy case ! now Mirth and Health com- 
bine, 

4 Each heart shall gladden, and each virtue shine* 
4 Quick to Augusta bear thy prize away, 

4 There let her smile, and bid a world be gay.* 

VERSES 

Occasioned by reading 

MR. AARON HLLL’s POS^ 

CALLED OIDBON. 

The lines marked thus, * ’ are taken from Gissoir. 

Ik 

Let other poets poorly sing 
Their flatt'ftes to the vulgar great, 

Her airy flight let wand’ring Fancy wing. 

And rival Nature*! most luxuriant store 
To swcllsome monster's pride, who shames a state, 
Or form a wreath to crown tyrannic pow'r j 
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Thou, who inform’ d&t this clay with active fire, 
Do thou, supreme of Pow’r hny thoughts refine, 
And with thy jhjrest heat my*oul inspire, 

That with Hillarius’ worth my verse may shine a 
As t h y lov'd Gideon once set Israel free, 

So be with sweet seraphic lays 

• Redeems the use of captive poetry,’ 

Which first was form’d to speak thy glorious 
praise. 

ii. 

Moses, with an enchanting tongue, 

Pharoah's just overthrow sublimely sung. 

When Saul and Jonathan in death were laid. 
Surviving David felt the soft'ning fire, 

And, by the great ALMIGHTY’S tuneful aid, 
Wak’d into endless life the tuneful lyre. 

Their different thoughts met in Hillarius’ song, 
Roll in one channel more divinely strong : 

With Pindar’s fire his verse’s spirit flies. 

• Wafted in charmful music thro’ the air 
Unstopp’d beclouds, it reaches to the skies, 

And joins with angels' hallelujahs there, 

Flows miis’d, and sweetly strikes th* ALMIGHTY'S 
ear. 

Hi* 

Rebels should blush when they his Gideon sue. 
That Gideon bofrn to set hit country free. 

O that such h^ppe* in each age might vise, 
Bright’nig like vapors thro’ the morning star, 
GenVous in triumph, and in council wise, 

Gentle in peace, but terrible in w*r ! 
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IV. 

When Gideon, Oreb, Hy ram, Shimi on, shine 
Fierce in the blaze of var as they engage, 

Great Bard ! what energy but thine, 

Could reach the vast description of their rage ? 

Or when, to cruel foes betray’d, 

Sareph and Hamar call for aid, 

Lost and bewilder’d in despair, 

How piercing are the hapless lover's cries 1 
What tender strokes in melting accents rise I 
Oh ! what a master-piece of pity’s there ? 

Nor goodly Joash shows thy sweetness less 
When, like kind Heavn, he frees them frqm dis* 
tress i 

v. 

Hail Thou ! whose verse a living image shines ; 

In Gideon’s character your own you drew ; 

As there the graceful patriot shines, 

We in that image bright Hillarius view. 

Let the low crowd, who love unwholesome flare. 
When in thy words the breath of angels flows, 
Like gross-fed spirits sick in purer air, 

Their earthly souls by their dull taste disclose. 

Tfiy dazzling genius shines too bright, 

And they, like spectres shun the streamsof light; 
But while in shades of ignorance they assay, 

Round shee rays of knowledge pUjr« 

* And shew thee glm’ring in ah»r*d(p day.' 
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VERSES 

OCCASIONED BY THE tlCE-PRINCIPAL 

or ST. MARY UALL, OXFORD. 

Being presented by the Hor. Mr Knight to the 
living ot {infield in Essex. 

W h I l f by mean arts, and meaner patrons, rise 
Priests whom the learned and the good despise, 
This, sees fair Knight, in whose transcendent mind 
Are wisdom, purity, and truth, enshrin’d. 

A modest merit now she plans to lift : 5 

Thy living, Gorfield ! falls her instant gift. 
•“Eettne,’ she said, 4 reward alone the wise, 

* And make the church-revenue Virtue’s prize.* 
She sought the man of honest candid breast, 

In fehfi, fn works of goodness, full exprest j 10 
Tho’ young, yet tut‘ring academic youth 
To science, moral, and religious truth. 

She sought where the disinterested friend. 

The Scholar, sage, and free companion blend j 
The pleating poet and the deep divine ]5 

She sought, she found, and, Hart! the prize was thine. 

Alf APOLOGY TO BRIU-ANTE, 

r#R ha vim no*a oumtH’Rimvo nrVttsE. 

In iraitatktfef a certain mimic of Anacreoa. 

Can I matsaHen charms recite ? 

Source of ever-springing light 1 



Could I count the vernal flow*rt, 

Count in endless time the hoars ; 

Count the countless stars above, 

Count the captive hearts of Love, 

Paint the torture of his fire, 

Paint the pangs those eyes inspire f 
(Pleasing torture thus to shine, 

Purify'd by fires like thine 1) 

Then I'd strike the sounding string, 

Then I’d thy perfections sing. 

Mystk World I — thou something more, 
Wonder of th’ ALMIGHTY’S store ! 
Nature's depths we oft descry, 

Oft they’re pierc'd by Learning's eye ; 

Thou, if thought on thee would gain, 

Prov'st, (like Heav'n) inquiry ram : 

Charms nnequall’d we pursue, 

Charms in shining throngs we eiew ; 

Number’d then could Nature’s be, 

Nature's self were poor to thee. 

FULVIA. 

A f OEM. 

Let Fulvia’s wisdom be a slave to will, 

Her dialing pankxaa, Scandal and {fendrftjfc J 
On friends «and feet her iraignr a satire known, 
Her deads a sarise on herself alene. # 

On her poor kindred deigns the word Or Ieoh? 
’Tit cold ra pe d , or *ti» unjust rebuke j 
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Worse when good-natur’d, than when most severe ; 
The jest impure then painath# modest ear. 

How just the sceptic ! the divine how odd ; 

What turns of wit play smartly on her God 1 
The Fates my nearest kindred foes decree ; 
Fulvia, when piqu’d at them, straight pities me. 
She t like Benevolence, a smile bestows ; 

Favors to me, indulge her spleen to those. 

The banquet serv’d, with peeresses I sit ; 

She tells my story, and repeats my wit. 

With mouth distorted, thro’ a sounding nose 
It comes ; now homeliness more homely gjows. 
With sec'Saw sounds, and nonsense not my own, 
She screws her features, and she cracks her tone. 

1 How fine your Bastard ! why so soft a strain ? 

4 What, such a Mother P satirize again !’ 

Oft I .object — but fix’d in Fulvia’s will — 

Ah ! tho’ unkind, she is my mother still. 

The verse now flows, the manuscript she claims ; 
*Tis fam’d — the fame each curious fair inflames ; 
The wildfire runs : from copy copy grows ; 

The Bretts, alarm’d [a sep’rate peace propose. 

•Tis ratify’d — bow alter'd, Ifulvia’s look‘1 
My wit 1 ! degraded, and my cause forsook. 

Thus she : 1 What’s ffoetry but to amuse P 
4 Might I advia* — these arc mom tolid views.’ 
With a cool air the adds, 4 This tale is old ; 

* Wcm it myNease it should do more be told. 

4 Complainu-^had I been worthy to advise— 

• You know— but when are will, like woman, wise ? 
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* True It may take; but, think whate’er you H$t ( 

1 All love the satire, none the satirist.’ 

I start, I stare, stand fix’d, then pause a while* 
Then hesitate, then ponder well, then smile. 

* Madam— ?a pension lost — and where’s amends ?l 

* Sir,’ she replies, 1 indeed you ’ll lose your friends.' 
Why did 1 start ? ’t was but a change of wind — 
Ot the same thing — the lady chang’d her nund. 

I bow, depart, despise, discern her all ; 

Nanny revisits, and disgrac’d I fall. 

Let Fulvia’s friendship whirl with cv'ry whim, 
A reed, a weatheicock, a shade, a dieam; 

No more the friendship shall be now display’d 
By weathercock, or reed, or dream, or shade ; 

To Nanny fix’d unvarying shall it tend, 

For souL so form’d alike, were form'd to blend. 


A CHARACTER. 

Fair Truth, in courts where Justice should pre- 
Alike the judge and advocate would guide, [side. 
And these would vie each dubious point to clear, 
To stop the widow’s and the orphan’s tear, 

Were all, like Yorke, of delicate address. 

Strength to discern, and sweetness to express, 
Lcarn’d, just, polite, born cv’ry heart to gain, 
Like Cummins mild, like Fortcscuc * humane* 

» The Hon. William Fortesque, E*|. out of the Justice* «f 
bis Court ot Common Picas. 

SAVAGE. VOL. It- M 
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^UI-eloqyent of truth, divinely known, 

So deep, so clear, all science in his own. 

Of heart impure, arlflbimpotent of head, 

Jn hist’ry, rhet’nc, ethics, law, unread, 

How far unlike such worthies ! once a drudge, 
From flound’ring in low cases rose a Judge, [ders, 
Form’d to make pleaders laugh, his nonsense thun- 
And on low juries breathes contagious blunders. 
His brothers blush, because no blush he knows, 
FJor e’er * one uncorrupted finger shows*.* 

See, drunk with pow’r, tbe Circuit-lord express'd! 
Full in hfe eyes "his beiMM> stand confess'd; 

Whose wealth, birth, vijrafe, from a tongue so loose, 
•Scape not provincial vile buffoon abuse. 

Still to what circuit is assign’d his name, 

'There, swift before him, flies the warncr — Fame* 
Contest stops short, Consent yields ev’ry cause 
To Cost ; Delay endures them and withdraws. 
But how ’scape pns’ners ? To their trial chain'd, 
All, all shall stand condemn’d who stand arraign’d. 
Dire guilt, which else would detestation cause, 
Prejudg’d with insult wond’rous pity draws. 

But 'scapes ev'n Innocence his harsh harangue ? 
Alas 1— ev’n Innocence itself must bang ; 

Must hang to please him, when of spleen possest ; 
Must hang to bring forth an abortive jest. 

Why liv’d he not ere Star-chambers had fail’d. 
When fine, tax, censure, all but law, prevail’d; 

■* When fife one uaoorropted Anger shows. 

r D. Of WHA&TOJf. 
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Or law, subservient to some murderous will, 
Became a precedent to murder still ? 

Yet ev’n when patriots did for traitors bleed, 

Was e’er the job to such a slave decreed, 

Whose savage mind wants sophist art to draw 
O’er murdei’d Virtue specious veils of law? 
Why, Student! when the bench your youth 
admits, 

Where, thro’ the worst, with the best rank’d he siti. 
Where sound opinions you attentive write, 

As once a Raymond, now a Lee, to cite, 

Why pause you scornful when he dins the court ? 
Note well his cruel quirks, and well report: 

Let his own words against himself point clear. 
Satire more sharp than verse when most severe* 


CHARACTER 

OF THE 

REV. JAMES FOSTER. 


From Codex hear, ye ecclesiastic Men 1 

This past’ral charge to Webster, Stebbing, Ven t 

Attend, ye emblems of your P — -*» mind 1 

Mark Faith, mark Hope, mark Chanty, defin’d i 

On terms whence no ideas ye can draw 

Fin -well your faith, and then pronounce it law. 
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First wealth, a crosier next, your hope inflame, 
And next church pow’r — apovi’r o’er conscience 
In modes of worship right of choice deny ; [claim l 
Say to convert all means are fair — add why? 

*Tis charitable-— let your pow’r decree 
That persecution then is charity : 

Call reason error; forms not things display; 

Let moral doctrine to abstruse give way ; 

Sink demonstration; myst’ry preach alone; 

Be thus Religion’s friend, and thus your own. 

But Foster well this honest truth extends-— ' 
Where mystery begins religion ends. 

In him, great modern Miracle f we see 
A priest from av’rice and ambition free ; 

One whom no persecuting spirit fires. 

Whose heart and tongue benevolence inspires ; 
Lcarn’d, not assuming; eloquent, yet plain; 

Meek tho* not lira’rous; conscious tho’ not vain; 
Without craft rev’rcnd ; holy without cant; 
Zealous for truth, without enthusiast taut. 

His faith, where no credulity is seen, 

*Twixt infidel and bigot marks the mean; 

His hope no mitre militant on earth ; 

*Tis that bright crown which Heav’n reserves for 
A priest in charity with all mankind, [worth, 
His love to virtue, not to sect, confin’d ; 

Truth his delight, from him it flames abroad. 
From him, who fears no being but his God : 

In him, from Christian, moral light can shine, 

■ Not mad with myst’ry, but a sound divine I 
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lie wins the wise and good with reason’s lore, 
Then strikes their passions wilh pathetic pow’r ; 
Where vice erects her head rebukes the page ; 
Mix’d with rebuke persuasive charms engage ; 
Charms which rh’ unthinking must to thought excite, 
Lo ! Vice less vicious, Virtue more upright. 

Him copy, Codex ! that the good and wise, 

Who so abhor thy heart, and head despise, 

May see thee now, tho’ late, redeem thy name, 
And glorify what else is damn’d to fame. 

But should some churchman, apeing wit severe, 
1 The poet’s sure turn’d Baptise’ — say, and sneer; 
Shame on that narrow mind so often known, 
Which in one mode of faith owns worth alone ! 
Sneer on, rail, wrangle ; nought this truth repels — 
Virtue is Virtue, wheresoe’r she dwells; 

And sure where learning givrs her light to shine, 
Hei’s is all praise — if 4 her*s, *tis, Foster! thine. 
Thee boast Dissenters ; wc with pride may own 
Our Tillotson, and Rome her Fenclon. * 

* In this character of ihe Rev. Jam'** Foater truth guided the 
pen ot the Mu*e. Mr. Pope paid a inutile to th nwHlrai worth 
of this excellent man ; little aid he imagine hi* Rev. Anuoiatftr 
would endeavour u* convert tin praise i.nu abuse. The ct»a* 
racter and wmim;* of Foster will be admired and read wbea 
the works of the bitter cootroversuliat are torfuueu. 


V t 
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E GRvECO RUF. 


Qui te videt beatus At, 

Beatior qui te audiet, 

Qui basiat semideus est, 

Qui te potitur est Deus. buchanan. 

THE FOREGOING LINES PARAPHRASED. 

H a ppy the man who, in thy sparkling eyes, 
His am’rous wishes sees reflecting play ; 

Sees little laughing Cupids glancing lise, 

And in soft-swimming langor die away. 

Still happier he, to whom thy meanings roll 
In sounds which Love, harmonious Love! inspire ; 

On his charm’d ear sits, rapt his list’ning soul, 

Till admiration form intense desire. 

Half-deity is he who, warm may press 
Thy lip soft-swelling to the kindling kiss; 

And may that lip assentive warmth express, 

Till love draw willing love to ardent bliss* 

Circling thy waist, and circled in thy arms, 

Who, melting on thy mutual melting breast, 

Entranc’d enjoys love’s whole luxuriant charms. 

Is all a god— 4s of all heav’n posse st. 
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PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN at the revival op 

SHAKSPEARE’s KING HENRY VI. 

AT THE THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANI. 

Printed before the Play, from a spurious copy, 

1 o-night a patient ear, ye Britons 1 lend. 
And to your great forefathers deeds attend. 

Here, cheaply warn’d, yc bless’d Descendents! view 
What ills on England civil Discord drew. 

To wound the heart, the martial Muse prepares. 
While the red scene with raging slaughter glarei. 

Here, while a monarch’s sufferings we relate, 
Let gen’rous grief his ruin’d grandeur wait. 

While Second Richard’s blood for vengeance calli 
Doom'd for his grandsire's guilt poor Henry falls: 
Jn civil jars avenging judgment blows, 

And royal wrongs entail a people’s woes: 

Henry, unvers’d in wiles, more good than great I 
Drew on by meekness his disastrous fate. 

Thus, when you sec this land by faction tost, 
Her nobles slain, her laws, her freedom, lost, 

Let this reflection from the action flow, 

We ne'er from foreign foes could ruin know. 

Oh ! let us then intestine discord shun ; 

Wc ne'er can be but by ourselves undone. 
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EPITAPH 

OK A YOUNfc LADY. 

Clos’d are those eyes that beam'd seraphic fire ; 
Cold is that breast which gave the world desire; 
Mute is the voice where winning softness warm’d, 
Where music melted, and where wisdom charm’d, 
And lively wit, which, decenily confin’d, 

No prude e’er thought impure, no friend unkind. 

Could modest knowledge, fair uninfling youth, 
Persuasive reason and endearing truth ; 

Could honor, shewn in friendships most refin’d, 
And sense that shields th’ attempted virtuous mind ; 
The social temper never known to strife, 

The height'mng graces that embellish life ; 

Could these have e’er the darts of Death defy’d, 
Never, ah I never had Melinda dy’d : 

Nor can she die— ev’n now survives her name, 
Immortaliz’d by friendship^ love, and fame. 
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EPITAPH 

ON MRS. JONES. 

Grandmother to Mrs. Bridget Jones, of Llanelly m Caerrasr* 
ihenshire. 

In her whose relics mark this sacied earth 
Shone all domestic and all social worth. 

First, Heav'n her hope, with early offspring crown’d, 
And thence a second race rose num’rous lound. 
Heav'n to industrious virtue blessing lent, 

And all was competence, tnd all content, 

Tho' frugal care, in Wisdom's e\e aumn'd, 
Know to preserve what industry acquir’d, 

Yet at her board, with decent plenty blest, 

7 he journeying stranger sat a welcome guest. 
Press’d oil all sides, did trading neighbors fear 
Rum, which hung o’er exigence severe P 
Farewell the friend who spar'd th' assistant loan— i 
A neighbor’s woe or welfare was her own. 

Did nitrous Uzars oft attend her door ? 

She gate — Farewell the parent ot the poor, [swell. 
Youth, Age, and Want, once cheer’d, now sighing 
Bless her lov'd name, and weep a last farewell* 
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THE VOLUNTEER LAUREAT. 

A POEM^‘ 

ON HER MAJESTY’S BIRTH-DAY, 1732-2, 

No. I. 

Twice twenty tedious moons have roll’d away 
Since Hope, kind Flatt’rcr ! tun'd my pensive lay, 
Whisp’ring that you, who rais’d me from despair, 
Meant, by your smiles, to make life worth my care ; 
With pitying hand an orphan’s tears to screen. 
And o^cr the motherless extend the queen. 

’Twill be — the prophet guides the poet’s strain 1 
Grief never touch’d a heart like your’s in vain : 
Heav’n gave you pow’r, because you love to blest, 
And pity, when you feel it, is redress. 

Two fathers join’d to rob my claim of one ! 

My mother, too, thought fit to have no son ! 

The Senate next, whose aid jhe helpless own. 
Forgot my infant wrongs, and mine alone ! 

Yet parents pityless, nor peers upkind, 

Nor titles lost, nor woes mysterious join’d, 

Strip me of hope — by Heav’n thus lowly laid, 

To find a Pharaoh’s daughter in the shade. 

You cannot hear unmov’d when wrongs implore ) 
Your heart is woman, tho’ your mind be more : 
Kind, like the Pow’r who gave you to ourprayeo. 
You would not lengthen Jife to sharpen cares: 
They, who a barren Uavc-to-hvc bestow. 

Snatch but from Death to-sacrifice to Woe: 
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Hated by her from whom my life I drew, 

Whence should I hope, if not from Heav’n and you f 
Nor dare I groan beneath Affliction’s rod ; 

My queen, my mother; and my father— -GOD. ■ 
The pitying Muses saw me wit pursue, 

A bastard son, alas ! on that side too, — 

Did not your eyes exalt the poet's fire, 

And what the Muse denies, the queen inspire. 
While rising thus your heav’nly soul to view, 

I learn how angels think by copying you. 

Great princess ! 'tis decreed — once ev'ry year 
I march, uncall’d, your Laureat Volunteer) 

Thus shall your poet his low genius raise, 

And charm the world with truths too vast for praise. 
Nor need I dwell on glories all your own, 

Since surer means to tempt your smiles arc known 3 
Your poet shall allot your lord his part, 

And paint him in his noblest throne — your heart. 

Is there a greatness that adorns him best, 

A rising wish that ripens in his breast ? 

Has he foremeant some distant age to bless, 

Disarm oppression, or expel distress ? 

Plans be some scheme to reconcile mankind. 
People the seas, and busy ev’ry wind ? 

Would he by 'pity the deceiv’d reclaim, 

And smile contending factions into shame ? 

Would bis example lend his laws a weight, 

And breathe his own soft morals o’er his state ? 
The Muse shall find it all, shall make it seen, ^ 
And teach the world his praise, to charm his quflBB. 
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Such be the Annu^truths my verse imparts ; 

* Nor frown, fair Fav’rlte of a people’s hearts ! 
Happy if plac’d, perchance, TOneath your eye, 
My Muse, unpension’d, might her pinions tty ; 
fearless to fail whilst you indulge her flame, 

And bid me proudly boast your Laurcat’s name; 
Rcnobled thus by wreaths my queen bestows, 

1 lose all memory of wrongs and woes. 

THE VOLUNTEER LAUREAT, 


OH HER MAJESTY'S B1RTR-DAY, 1 73*-J. 

‘ v No. II. 

Great Princess ! ’tis decreed — once ev’ry year 
‘ I mareh, uncall’d, your Laureat Vokinteei.* 

So sung the Muse, nor sung the Muse in vain ; 
My queen accepts — the year lenews the strain. 

Ere first your influence shone with heav’nly aid 
Each thought was terror, for each view was shade } 
Fortune to life each flow’ry path deny’d; 

No science learn’d to bloom, no lay to glide. 
Instead of hallow’d hill or vocal vale, 

Or stream sweet-echoing to the tuneful tale. 
Damp dens confin'd, or barren deserts spread, 
With spectres haunted, and the Muses fled ; 

Ruins in pensive emblem seem to rise, 

And all wa* dark or wild to Fancy's eyes. 
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But, bark ! a gladd’ning voice all nature cheers I 
Disperse, ye Glooms ! a day of joy appears. 
Hail, happy Day 1 — T was on thy glorious morn 
7 he first, the fairest, of her sex was born I 
How swift the change ! cold wintry sorrows flvj 
Where’er she looks delight sursounds the eye ! 
Mild shines the sun, the woodlands warble round, 
7 he vales sweet echo, sweet the rocks resound! 
In cordial air sweet fragrance floats along; 

Each scene is vcidure, and each voice is song ! 

Shoot fiom von’ orb divine, ye quick’nmg Rays! 
Boundh ss, like her benevolence, ye bla*e ! 

Soft emblems of her bounty, fall, yc Show'rs ! 
And sweet ascend, and fair unfold, ye Flow’rs 1 
Ye Roses, Eilics 1 you we earliest claim. 

In whiteness and in fragrance match her fame! 

*'l is yours to fade; to fame like her’s is due 
Undying sweets, and bloom for ever new. 

Ye Blossoms! that one vary’d landscape rise. 

And send yout scentful tribute to the skies. 
Diffusive like yon’ royal branches smile, 
grace the yojing year, and glad the graceful isle! 
Attend, ye Muses ! mark the feather’d choirs; 

I hose the spring wakes, as you the queen inspires. 
O ! let her praise for ever swell your song, 

Sweet let your sacred streams the notes proloq£ 
Clear, and more clear, thro’ all my lays refinc« 
And there let heav’n and her reflected shine! • 

As when chill blights from vernal suns retire. 
Cheerful the vegetative world aspire, 
o 
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Put forth unfolding blooms, and, waving, try 
Th’ enliv’ning influence of a^nfider sky ; 

So gives her birth (like yon* approaching spring) 
The land to flourish and the Muse to sing. 

’Twas thus Zenobia, on Palmyra's throne, 
fn learning, beaufy, and in virtue, shone; 

Beneath her rose, Longinus! in thy name, 

The poet’s, critic’s, and the patriot's, fame. 

Is there (so high be you, great Princess ! prais'd) 
A woe unpity’d, or a worth unrais'd ? 

Art learns to soar by your sweet influence taught. 
In life well cherish’d, nor in death forgot: 

In death as life the learn'd your goodness tell. 
Witness the sacred busts of Richmond’s cell ; 
Sages who in unfading light will shine, 

Who grasp’d at science, like your own, divine. 
The Muse, who hails with song this glorious 
morn, [unborn; 

Now looks thro* days, thro’ months, thro' years. 
All white they rise, and in their course express'd 
A king by kings rever’d, by subjects bless'd ! 

A queen, where’er true greatness spreads In fame, 
Where learning tow’rs beyond her sex's aim ; 
Where pure religion no extreme can touch* 

Of faith too little, or of zeal too much; 

Where these behold, as on this bless'd of morns, 
What love protects them, and what worth adorns ; 
Where'er diffusive Goodness smiles, a queen 
Still prais'd with capture, as with wonder seen I 
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See nations round of every wish possestl 
Life in each eye, and joy in ev’ry breast ! 

Shall I, on what 1 lightly touch, explain? 

Shall I (vain thought) attempt the finish’d strain ? 
No ! — let the poet stop unequal lays, 

And to the just historian yield your praise. 


THE VOLUNTEER LAUREAT. 

A POEM 

On her Majesty *1 Birth-Day, 1734-5. 

No. IV* 

I tf youth no parent nurs’d my infant-songs j' 
’Twas mine to be inspir’d alone by wrongs; 
Wrongs that with life their fierce attack began* 
Drank infant-tears, and still pursue the man. 
Life scarce is life — Dejection all is mine, 

The pow’r that loves in lonely shades to pine} 
Of faded cheek, of unelated views, 

Whose weaken’d eyes the rays of hope refuse : 
*Tis mine the mean inhuman pride to find, 

Who shuns th* oppress’d, to fortune only kind ) 
Whose pity r i insult, and whose cold respect 
Is keen as scorn, ungea’rous as ocglect. 

Void of benevolent obliging grace, 

Ev'n dubious Friendship half averts his face. 
Thus sunk an sickness, thus with woes oppress 
How shall the fire awake within my breast? 

• Home of the editions have preserved No. Ilk * 

o 2 
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How shall the Muse her flagging pinions raise? 
How tune her voice to Carolines praise ? 

From jarring thought no tuneful raptures flow; 
These with fair days and gentle seasons glow : 
Such give alone sweet Philomel to sing, 

And Philomel's the poet of the spring. 

But soft, my Soul ! see yon’ celestial light, 
Before whose lambent lustre breaks the night ; 

It glads me like the morning clad in dews, 

And beams reviving fiom the venal Muse, 
Inspiring joyous peace; 'tis she ! ’tis she! 

A stranger long to misery and me. 

He^- verdant mantle gracefully declines, 

And, tthw’r-embroider’d, as it varies shines. 

To l»rm her garland Zephyr, from his wing, 
Throws the first flow’rs and foliage of the spring. 
Her looks how lovely! Health and Joy have lent 
Bloom to her cheek, and to her brow content. 
Behold sweet-beaming her ethereal eyes, 

Soft as the Pleiades o’er the dewy skies! 

She blunts the point of care, alleviates woes, 

And pours the balm of comfort and repose ; 

Bids (he heart yield to Virtue’s silent call, 

And shews Ambition’s sons mere children all. 
Who hum for toys which please with tinsel shine. 
For which they squabble, and for which they pine* 
Oh ! hear her voice, more mellow than the gale 
That, breath’d thro* shepherd’s pipe, enchants the 
vale! 
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Hark ! she invites from city smoke and noise, 
Vapours impure, and from impurer joys; 

From various evils that, with rage combin’d. 
Untune the body, and pollute the mind ; 

From crowds, to whom no social faith belongs, 
Who tread one circle of deceit and wrongs; 

With whom politeness is but pvil guile, 

And laws oppress, exerted by the vile. 

To this oppos’d, the Muse presents the scent 
Where sylvan pleasures ever smile serene; 
Pleasures that emulate the bless’d above, 

Health, innocence, and peace, the Muse and Love; 
Pleasures that ravish, while alternate wrought 
By friendly converse and abstracted thought. 

These sooth my throbbing breast. No loss I mount, 
Tho’ both fioui riches and from grandeur tonu 
Weep I a cruel Mother? No — I’ve seen. 

From Heav’n, a pitying, a maternal, queen. 

One gave me life, but would no comfort grant 
She more than life resum’d by giving want. 

Would she the being which she gave destroy ? 

My queea gives life, and bids me hope for joy. 
Honours and wealth I cheerfully resign. 

If competence, if learned ease, be mine; 

If I by menial heartfelt joys be fir'd, 

And in the vale by all the Muse inspir'd I 
Here cease my plain t S ee you’ eniiv’&ingseeaetf’ 
Child of the Spring ! behold ihc beat of Queen* t 
Softness and beamy rose this four’aly mom, 

Pawn'd wisdom, and Benevolence was bon* 

Q 3 
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Joy o'er a people in her influence rose, 

Like that which Spring o’er rur^ nature throws. 
War to the peaceful pipe resigns his roar, 

And breaks his billows on some distant shore. 
Domestic discord sinks beneath her smile, 

And arts, and trade, and plenty, glad the isle. 

Lol Industry surveys, with feasted eyes, 

His due reward, a plenteous harvest rise ! 

Nor (taught by Commerce) joys in that alone, 

But sees the harvest of a world his own. 

Hence thy just praise, thou mild, majestic, Thames! 
Rich River 1 richer than Pactol us’" streams I 
Than those renown’d of yore, by poets roll'd 
O’er intermingled pearls and sands of gold: 

How glorious thou 1 when from old Ocean’s urn, 
Loaded with India’s wealth, thy waves return l 
Alive thy banks! along each bord’ring line, 
High-cultur'd blooms, inviting villas shine ; 

And while around ten thousand beauties glow, 
These still o’er those redoubling lustre throw. 

' Come then, (so whisper’d the indulgent Muse ) 

• Come then, in Richmond gTOves thy sorrows lose ! 

• Come then, and hymn this day 1 The pleasing 

scene 

• Shews in each view the genius of thy queen. 

1 Hear Nature whisp'ring in the breeze her song! 

• Hear the sweet-warbling thro' the feather’d throng! 

• Come ! with the warbling world thy notes unite, 
'And with the vegetative smile delight 1 
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4 Sure such a scene and song will soon restore 

* Lost quiet, and give bliss unknown before ; 

* Receive it grateful, and adore, when giv'n, 

4 The goodness of thy parent, Queen, and Heav*nl 
4 With me each private vjrtue lifts his voice, 

4 While public spirit bids a land rejoice; 

4 O’er all thy queen’s benevolence descends, 

* And wide o’er all her vital light extends. 

1 As winter softens into spring, to you 

* Blooms Fortune’s season, thro’ her smile, anew, 

4 Still for past bounty, let new lays impart 

4 The sweet effusions of a grateful heart) 

4 Cast thro* the telescope of hope your eye, 

4 There Goodness infinite, supreme, descry I 
4 From him that ray of virtue stream’d on earth, 

4 Which kindled Caroline's bright soul to birth. 

4 Behold ! he spreads one universal spring I 
‘ Mortals, transform'd to angels, then shall sing) 

4 Oppression then shall fly with want and shame, 

4 And blessing and existence be the same I* 


THE VOLUNTEER LAUREAT. 

A POEM, 

0a her Majesty's Birth-Day, 1735 6. 

No. V. 

Lo ! the mild sun salutes the ofmog spring. 
And gladd’uing Nature calls the Muse to sing; 
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Gay chirp the birds, the bloomy sweets exhale. 
And health, and song, and fragr^cet fill the gale# 
Yet mildest sans to me are pain .severe. 

And Music's self is discord to my ear! 

I jocund Spring unsympathising see, 

And health, that comes to all, comes not to me. 
Dear Health ! once fled, what spirits can I find 1 
What solace meet, when fled my peace of mind? 
From absent books what studious hint devise ? - 
From absent friends what aid to thought can rise ? 

A Genius whisper'd in my ear — 4 Go seek 
4 Some man of state I — The Muse your wrongs may 
But will such listen to the plaintive strain ? [speak.* 
The happy seldom heed th’ unhappy’s pain. 

To wealth, to honours, wherefore was I born? 
Why left to poverty, repulse, and scorn ? 

Why was I form’d of elegant desires? 

Thought which beyond a vulgar flight aspires 1 
Why by the proud- and wicked crush'd to earth I 
Better the day of death than day of birth I 
Thus I exclaim’d : a little cherub smil'd ; 

* Hope, I am call’d,’ said he, * a heav'n-bom child ! 

* Wrongs sure you have ; complain you justly may ; 
4 But let wild sorrow whirl not thought away l 

4 So— trust to honour 1 that you ne'er will stain 
4 From peerage-blood, which fires your filial vein. 
4 Trust more to Providence ! from me ne'er swerve! 
4 Once to distrust is never to deserve. 

* Did not this day a Caroline disclose ? 

4 1 promis'd it her birth, tad b fearing tow l 
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1 (Blessing o’er all the letter’d world to shine, 

1 In knowledge clear, beneficence divine I ) 

* ’Tis hers, as mine, to chase avay despair; 

‘ Woe undeserv’d is her peculiar care : 

• Her bright benevolence sends me to grief, 

1 On Want sheds bounty, and on Wrong relief.* 
Then calm-ey’d Patience?, born of angd-kind, 
Open’d a dawn of comfort to my mind: 

With her came Fortitude, of godlike air I 
These arm to conquer ills, at least to bear. 

Arm’d thus, my Queen 1 while wayward Fates or- 
My life to lengthen, but to lengthen pain, [dam 
Your bard his sorrows with a smile endures, 

Since to be wretched is to be made yours. 


THE VOLUNTEER LAUREAT. 

AN ODE 

i Oil her Majesty’* Birih-Daj, 1736-7. 

No. VI. 

Ye Spirits bright ! that ether rove, 

That breathe the vernal soul of love. 

Bid Health Ascend in balmy dews. 

And life in ev’ry gale diffuse. 

That give the fWn to shine, the birds to a ng> 
Oh ! glad th» natal day, the prime of spring I 
The vigin snowdrop fait appear*. 

Her goldcO head the crocus rears; 
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The ftaw’ry tribe profuse and gay, 

Spread to the soft inviting ray.fl. 

So arts shall bloom by Carolina's mile. 

So shall her fame waft fragrance o'er the isle. 

The warblers various, sweet, and clear. 

From bloomy sprays salute the year. 

O Muse ! awake ; ascend and sing, 

Hail the fair rival of the spring I 
To woodland honours woodland hymns belong} 
To her, the pride of arts ! the Muse's song. 
Kind, as of late her clement sway. 

The season sheds a tepid ray. 

The stornw of Boreas rave no more, 

The storms of faction cease to roar : 

At vernal suns as wintry temjtests cease, 

She, lovely Pow'r 1 smiles faction into peace. 


THE VOLUNTEER LAURJKAT, 

For the first of March, 1737-8. 

A POSM, 

•40110 TO TH* MBMArT OP NCR LRTR MAXfctTT. 
Humbtymd dr e md to 

HIS MAJESTY. 

No. VII. 

Oft* has the Muse, on this dtstingiriiliM d*y> 
Tun’d to glad harmony the vernal lay} 
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But, O lamented change I the lay mutt flow 
From grateful rapture now to grateful Woe* 

She to thia day who joyoui lustre gave, 

Descends for ever to the silent grave : 

She I born at once to charm us and to mend. 

Of human race the pattern and the friend. 

To be or fondly or severely kind, 

To check the rash or prompt the better mind, 
Parents shall learn from her, and thus shall dm# 
From filial love alone a filial awe. 

Who seek in av’nce wisdom’s an to save, 

Who often squander, yet who never gave. 

From her these knew the righteous mean to find^ 
And the mild virtue stole on half mankind: 

The lavish now caught frugal Wisdom’s lore. 

Vet still the more they sav’d bestow'd the norm 
Now misers leara’d at others’ woes to melt, 

And saw and wonder’d at the change they felt t 
The gen’rous, when on her they turn’d their view. 
The gen’rous ev’n themselves more gen’rous giew. 
team’d the shonn’d haunts of shamc-fac’d Want 
To goodnes^ delicacy, adding grace. [to trace; 
The conscious check no rising blush confect. 

Nor .dwelt one thought to pain the modest breast ; 
Kind aad more kind did thus her bounty show*!. 
And knew no limit but a bounded pow*r. 

This truth the widow’s sighs, alas I proclaim | 

For tbit the orphan's tears embalm her feme. 

The wise behold her Learning’s summit jam. 

Yet nvuar fsd$y jiff, nor .mi vmn. 
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But on one science point a stedfast eye, 

That science— bow to live an^ hOw to die. 

Say, Memory 1 while to thy" grateful sight 
Arise her virtues in unfading light, 

What joys were ours, what sorrows now remain 
Ah ! how sublime the bliss 1 how deep the pain ! 

And thou, bright Princess ! seated now on high, 
Next one the fairest daughter of the Sky, 

Whose warm-felt love is to all beings known, 

Thy sister Charity ! next her thy throne ; 

See at thy tomb the Virtues weeping lie! 

There in dumb sorrow seem the Arts to die. 

So were the sun o’er other orbs to blaze, 

And from our world, like thee, withdraw his rays # » 
No more to visit where he warm’d before. 

All life must cease, and nature be no more. 

Yet shall the Muse a hcav’nly height essay 
Beyond the weakness mix’d with mortal clay; 
Beyond the loss which, tho’ she bleeds to see, 

• Tho’ ne’er to be redeem'd, the loss of thee! 
Beyond ev’n this she hails, with joyous lay, 

Thy better birth, thy first true natal day ; 

A day that sees thee borne beyond the tomb 
To endless health, to youth’s eternal bloom ; 

Borne to the mighty dead, the souls sublime 
Of ev’ry famous age and ev’ry clime ; 

To goodness fix’d by truth’s unvarying laws, 

To bliss that knows no period, knows no pause-4- 
Save when thine eye, from yonder pure fereoci 
Sheds a soft jay on this our gloomy scene* 
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With me now Liberty and Learning mourn, 
From all relief, like thy^ov’d contort, tom ; 

For where can pnnce or people hope relief. 
When each contend to be supreme in grief? 

So vy’d thy virtues that could point the way, 

So well to govern, jet so well obev. 

Dugn one look more 1 ah 1 see thy contort dear 
Wishing all hearts, except his own, to cheer. 

Lo 1 still he bids thy wonted bounty flow 
To weeping families of worth and woe : 

He stops all tears, however fast they rise. 

Save iho.e th it still must fall from grateful eyes; 
And, spite ol griefs that so usurp his mind, 

Still watches o’er the welfare of mankind. 

Father of those whose right* thy care defends, 
Still most their own when most their sovereign's 
friends, 

Then chiefly bra\e, from bondage chiefly free, 

W hen most they trust, when most they copy cbcC} 
Ahl let the lowest of thy subjectify 
His honest heart-felt tributary lay ; 

In anguish happy, if permuted here 

One sigh to vent, to drop one virtuous star } 

Happier, if pardon'd, should he wildly moms. 

And with a monarch's sorrow pstx hit own. 

THE SKD. 
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